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INTRODUCTION 


In the thirties of the 19th century, the process of 
collecting epigraphical materials for the study of ancient 
India was initiated by James Princep. The collection editing 
and publication of the inscriptions discovered in different 
parts of India began in the seventies of the 19th century. 
But it was in 1887 that the Archaeological Survey of India 


decided to publish Epigraphia Indica incorporating the 


inscriptions discovered from time to time. In addition, in 


the learned journals like the Journal of the Asiatic Society 


of Bengal and Indian Antiquary were published a large number 


of epigraphs. The inscriptions having bearing upon the 
history and culture of Bengal were first published in a 


collection entitled Gaudalekhamala by Akshaykumar Maitra 


from the Varendra Research Society, Rajsahi, in 1319 B.S. 

This is a collection of the inscriptions of the Pala dynasty. 
In 1929, the Varendra Research Society published the collec- 
tion of inscriptions of the Candra, Sena and Varman dynasties 


under the title The inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III 


prepared by N. G. Majumdar. A significant number of Bengal 
epigraphs (Gupta and post-Gupta period) is to be found in 
the collection made by D. C. Sircar in his Select Inscrip- 


tions bearing on Indian History and Civilization, Vol. I 


(from the 6th century B.C. to the 6th century A.D.), publi- 


shed by University of Calcutta, 1942. Ramaranjan Mukherjt 


and Sachindrakumar Maiti published Corpus of Bengal Insctip- 


tions’ bearing on History and Civilization of Bengal in 1967. 


Mention also may be made of the collection entitled Copper- 


Plates of Sylhet, Vol. I, edited by Kamalakanta Gupta and 


published in 1967. D. C. Sircar published in 1973 Bpigraphic 


Discoveries in East Pakistan. In D. C. Sircar's Select 


Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and Civilization Vol. II 


(from the 6th to the 18th century A.D.), published in 1983 
we find included some epigraphs of the pre-Pala, Pala and 


Sena period. 


The published epigraphs have been utilised as sources 
for the political and administrative history of ancient Bengal 


in Ramaprasad Chanda's Gaudarajamala (1319 B.S.), R. D. 


Banerji*s Bangalara Itihasa (1321 B.S.), Pramode Lal Paul's 


The Early History of Bengal (1939) and The History of Bengal 


Vol. I (Dacca University, 1943) edited by R. C. Majumdar. 


B. C. Sen in his monograph entitled Some Historical Aspects 


of the Inscriptions of Bengal (pre-Mohamedan epochs), 


published in 1942, examined the geographic, dynastic and 
administrative information available from the inscriptions 
of Bengal. Nihar Ranjan Ray's Bangalir Itihasa (1356 B.S.) 
is much more a study of social and cultural history than the 
earlier works. Ray has made use of all available material 
but has added no new dimension to the analysis of the ins- 


criptions of Bengal. Recently, Puspa Niyogi has made an 
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interesting study of the inscriptions of Bengal in her 


monograph entitled Brahmanic Settlements in different Sub- 


divisions of Ancient Bengal (1967), Barrie M. Morrison has 


attempted to study the property-transfer inscriptions found 
in Bengal and dated between A.D. circa 433 and A.D. circa 


1283 in his monograph entitled Political Centers and Cultural 


Regions in Early Bengal (University of Arizona Press, Tuscon, 


U.S.A., 1974),O6n the basis of his study of seventyone 
engraved copper-plates and one engraved stone slab, Morrison 
has located the political and cultural centres of the Bengal 
Delta in four regions, namely, the BhagirathI-Hooghly area 
with its head-quarters at Karnasuvarna, Varendri with its 
head-quarters at Pundravardhana, the Dacca-Faridpur area 
with its head-quarters at Vikramapura and Samatata lying 

on the eastern side of the Meghna river. Morrison has also 
considered, to a certain extent, the position of the donors 
and recepients of donations in the light of the property 


transfer instriptions under his study. 


Till date, no researcher is known to have utilised the 
inscriptions of Bengal for the reconstruction of the social 
history of Bengal. We have undertaken the study of the 
inscriptions (dated from C, 3rd century B.C. to 13th century 
A.D), having bearing upon the history and culture of Bengal. 


We have examined the information pertaining to the society, 
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that may be gleaned from the available epigraphic records. 
The epigraphic records by themselves can hardly prove to be 
the only source for the social history of Bengal during the 
period under our study. Therefore, we have to reasonably 
supplement the epigraphic information by the evidence of the 


Puranas and Smrtis. 


It remains true that due to lack of sufficient evidence 
at our disposal, the social history of Bengal can not be 
satisfactorily reconstructed. The data required for social 
history remain scattered in various literary texts, both 
religious and secular. But it is difficult to arrange the 
data in a definite chronological order due to doubtful dating 
of the texts concerned. For the sake of chronology, the 
epigraphic records seem to be more dependable than the literary 
texts. Further, it is difficult to derive the regional 
character of the social development from the literary texts. 
On the other hand, the epigraphic records discovered in 
different parts of Bengal may shed some light on the question 
of regional character of social development. It may be 
reasonably held that the social development, which is 
primarily based upon the means of production and distribution, 
did not seem to have taken place at the same rate in all 


parts of Bengal. 


The findspots and dates of the inscriptions, discovered 


so far in Bengal, are of much use for reconstruction of 


social history. Further, the text of the inscription 
furnishes us, directly or indirectly, with information 

in regard to the position of different classes, castes 

and sects. As most of the records are copper-plate grants, 
we are provided with an opportunity to investigate into 
the relationship that existed between the state and the 


society. 


Again, the records in question suggest in almost 
clear terms the land-system prevailing in ancient Bengal. 
There is no denying the fact that the stratification of 
the society was determined, to a large extent, by the land- 
system or relations based upon the land-economy. A study 
of the records also reveals that various ethnic elements 
were merged to form the population of ancient Bengal. Taking 
all these into our consideration, it would not be unreaso- 
nable to investigate into the social aspects of the 
inscriptions of Bengal from C. 3rd century B.C. to C. 13th 


century A.D. 


Although the epigraphic source is to be considered as 
the main foundation of our study, the data may also be derived 
from the literary texts, especially the Puranas and the 
Smrtis, which may be considered as evidence of corroborative 


nature. Of the Puranas, the Brhaddharma and Brahmavaivarta, 


which are of late date, are associated with Bengal. Besides, 
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the works of-the Smrti-niyandhakaras of pre-Raghunandena 
age deserve scrutiny before utilisation of their data for 


reconstruction of the social history of Bengal. 


The scheme of the present work may be shown by the 


organization of chapters given below :- 


Ch. I. Population Composition in Bengal 
" II. Caste system : Brahmanas 

Sec, I. Classification of the Brahmanas 
" II. Position of the Brahmanas 

Ch. Iii. Caste system : Mixed - Castes 


_ Iv. Social hierarchy based on the land- 


system 
" Vv. Social structure : Rural and Urban 
i VI. State and Society 


by VII. Caste and Class. 


Anthropological and linguistic approaches have revealed 
so far various ethnic elements which, by degrees, formed the 
society in ancient Bengal. Chapter I makes an attempt to 
examine he question in the light of the epigraphic records. 


From the epigraphs may be derived the (a) words of austric 


or Dravidian origin referring to names of places, commodities 


of everyday use and socio-economic religious concepts 3 


(b) names of some tribal castes 3; (c) names of some foreign 
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tribes. These data may be fruitfully used to size up the 


ethnic stratification of the society. In this connection, 
it may be pointed out that an index of all the epigraphic 
records discovered so far in Bengal (undivided) and the 
adjacent areas has been prepared for the purpose. The 
epigraphic approach goes to confirm more or less the findings 
of the anthropologists and the linguists who have suggested 
the presence of the pre-Aryan and pre-Dravidian elements 
along with Indo-Aryan ones on the surface. Of course, the 
dated records help us, to a considerable extent, to compre- 
hend more clearly the range of time which witnessed the 
gradual growth of the Bengalis who formed the society under 


our study. 


The object of chapter II is to study the classifica- 
tion and position of the Brahmanas. The Brahmanical settlements 
in different parts of Bengal, suggested by internal as well 
as external evidence of epigraphs, determine the geographical 
nomenclature of different classes of Brahmanas. The claim to 


superiority (kulinism) of a particular class of Brahmins may 


be examined to suggest whether it is a myth or reality. Again, 
an alienation of the Bengali Brahmins, in general, from the 
Vedic rites and rituals seemto have brought in a classifi- 


cation that refers to Vaidika and non-Vaidika. The importa- 


"tion of a class of Sakadvipi Bhrahmanas led to the formation 


of the Graha-vipra caste, as has been suggested previously 


by other scholars. 
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The epigraphs, no doubt, furnish us with copious 
evidence indicating the most privileged position of the 
Brahmanas who were hardly Brahmanical in their way of life. 
An alliance of the priestly class with the ruling class that 
is indicated by the epigraphic records suggest, a compact 
between the two classes for mutual protection of their 
social rights and privileges. The Smrtis refer to the 
avocations of the Brahmins adopted in times of emergency. 
The epigraphs appear to corroborate and confirm the Smrti 
view. But the question remains whether the Brahmanas in 


ancient Bengal had to undergo a process of Prayascitta 


(atonement) for adopting occupations, beyond the sanction 
of the Dharmagastras, or their position was compromised 
socially in any way. The priestly class, of course, includes 
not only the Brahmanas but also the Buddhist priests and 


scholars. 


Chapter III deals with the theory of mixed castes as 
enunciated in the Smrtis and Puranas. The theory of 


Varnasamkara based upon the system of anuloma and pratiloma 


Marriages needs re-examination in the light of epigraphic 
evidences. The indexing of the records has shown not only 
nomenclatures of some mixed-castes but also expressions 
referring to agricultural, commercial and industrial comm- 


dities of various kinds which presuppose the existence of 
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different occupational castes. The occupation-theory, of 
course, does not hold good in all cases, although it helps 


us to trace their origin. As for example, the Kayasthas, who 


were originally Scribes and Accountants, are found to have 
adopted different kinds of administrative jobs in the 


hierarchy of the State. The Vaidyas originated as physicians 


but are found to have followed the footsteps of the 
Brahmanas in adopting o&bef avocations other than medical. 
It, therefore, appears that the mobility in the caste- 
system synchronises with the gradual development in the 


economic life. The Vaniks including Sresthin and Sarthavaha, 


who had enjoyed state patronage till about eighth century 
A.D., latter on lost their privileged position on account of 
a shift of emphasis from urban to rural economy. Vallala- 
sena’'s dictates degrading the position of the merchants may 
be considered in this connection. The process of detribali- 
Sation that led to the amalgamation of some dissident 
groups belonging to either the Austric or Dravidian stock, 
has also to be taken into consideration as one of the 
factors contributing to the increase in the number of the 
lower castes in the society. Religious sects also were 
sometimes recognised as castes that did not lose their 
separate identity by absorbing themselves into other Smarta 


castes. 


Most of the epigraphic records of Bengal are land- 
grants recording sale, purchase and donation of land. The 
donors BeI6hG mainly to the ruling class and the donees to 
the priestly class. In chapter IV an attempt has been made 
to unravel the social pattern as it was built up on the 
existing land-system. The land-records give us an insight 
into the hierarchy based upon the land-system, the hierarchy 
which was headed by the king and at the bottom of which 


stood the Karsakas or the cultivators. Recently, a contro- 


versy has arisen with regard to the appearance of feudalism 
in India, especially in Bengal. In this chapter a fresh 
enquiry into the epigraphic data has been made to examine the 
arguments in favour of and against the theory of feudalism. 
inspite of the hierarchy in the administration that is 
apparent from the available records, the feudal relations 
between different strata of the society, based upon the 
prevailing land-system, may still remain an unsettled 


question. 


Most of the land-grants of Bengal ei land- 
transactions in the rural areas. Incidentally, there are 


references to the victorious Camps, jayaskandhavaras, where- 


from the grants were issued. The victorious camps are often 
treated by scholars as the capitals or cities where adminis- 


trative head-quarters were established. Reasonably enough, 
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the question has been raised in regard to the relations 
between the urban and rural areas. An attempt has been made 
in Chapter V to classify, as far as possible, the villages 
and towns referred to in epigraphic records and also some 
contemporary literary texts. An investigation has been made 
to ascertain the class-structure of the rural society and 
compare it with that of the urban areas. The question has 
been raised whether the village-society was ageless and the 
theory of ‘Asiatic mode’ is valid. Further, the socio-economic 
pattern in the urban areas has been examined to indicate 
whether the economy of exchange continued simultaneously with 
the self-sufficient economy of the villages. We have examined 
the view that the urban life, showing symptoms of affluence 
and luxuries, was based upon an exploitation of the surplus 


production of the villages. 


Chapter VI deals with the relations between the State 
and society. The State is, no doubt, represented by the king 
and his bureaucracy and the society by the castes and classes. 
The epigraphic records appear to suggest that different 
Classes of the society joined the bureaucracy and put in 
their services to the king. However, political thinkers of 


ancient India like Kautilya, Manu,Yajfavalkya, Narada and 


Brhaspati have emphasised when, the predominant position of 


Svamin or king among the seven Prakrtis or elements of 


State. Naturally, the question may be asked whether the 
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rulers in Bengal discharged their functions embodied in 


om at 
Rajadharma and maintained the society based upon Varnasrama. 


It is interesting to note that some of the Buddhist kings 
of Bengal, who did not believe in the social order sanctioned 
by the Brahmanists, faithfully followed the policy of 


Caturvarnya-system of the Hindu law-givers. Resonably enough, 


it may be held that, in some way or other, the land-system 
and the hierarchy based on it, on which the king depended 


mainly for filling up his treasury ( kosga ), was intimately 


related with the Caturvarnya system, the social order as 
enjoined by the Brahmanical law-givers. Obviously, the rulers, 
irrespective of their socio-religious views, did not run the 
risk of deviating from the age-old policy. Buddhism and the 
mercantile class, under whose patronage the religion flou- 
rished,, succumbed to an attitude of the society that was 


consistently inclined towards land-economy and casteism. 


Most of the scholars have so far depended upon the 


late Puranas like the Brhaddharma and the Brahmavaivarta. 


In the concluding Chapter VII we have shown to what extent 
the findings from the Puranas are confirmed by the epigra- 
phic evidence. Further, the caste-system in Bengal, which was 
at variance with that in other parts in India, coexisted 
with a well-knit class-structure comprising people belonging 


to different occupations and enjoying social privileges in 
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different degrees. In fact, the epigraphs give us an insight 
into the caste-system through the class-structure represented 
by different occupational or professional groups. The Puranic 


concept of the division of the society between the Brahmins 


and the non-Brahmins reflects the classification of the 


entire population into priestly and non priestly classes. 
Again, the epigraphs often refer to different grades in the 
ruling class which are conspicuous by their absence in the 


Puranas. The mixed-castes, which are often referred to in the 


Puranas as well as in the epigraphic records, may be broadly 


divided into agrarian, mercantile and artizan classes, The 


correspondence between the castes and the classes has thus 


been investigated into. 
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CHAPTER I 


Population composition in ancient Bengal 


Anthropological and linguistic studies have revealed 
so far various ethnic elements which, by stages, formed the 
population of sonaal: An attempt may be made to examine the 
inferences, drawn so far, in the light of epigraphic records 


discovered in Bengal. 


The epigraphic data may be analysed thus : (a) words 
or expressions of Austric or Dravidian origin referring to 
names of places, commodities of everyday use and expressions 
of socio-economic and religious import ; (b) references to 
some aboriginal tribes ; and (c) references to some tribes 
of foreign origin. Most of the epigraphs are composed in 
Sanskrit and in some of them classical Kavya~style is found 
to have been introduced. The use of Sanskrit on a wider 
scale may be traced from the Gupta period onwards and indi- 
cates the advent of the Indo - Aryan - speaking people in 
a country that had been originally inhabited by the Austric 


and Dravidian speaking peoples. 


Pre-Aryan element : Dravidian. 


In the inscriptions of Bengal dated from 5th century 


A.D. onwards, we May trace geographical names, names of 


places, rivers or hills, flora and fauna as well as proper 
names which seem to be of pre-Aryan origin. Apparently, 
there was an attempt to give those names a Sanskritised 
forms, for WHE ets difficult to distinguish the pre- 
Aryan elements in the words or expressions concerned. But 
we may attempt to find out some Dravidian or Austric words 


used as either suffixes or prefixes in the formation of 


Sanskrit terms, words or expressions. The words like, hitti, 


bhitti, viti, histi, gadda, gaddi, pola, vola and handa, 
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kunda, kundi, vada, cavati, cavada seem to be of Dravidian 


origin.? 


the words like jola, joli, jatika jata are used in the 


place-names, like Jolari-ksetra (Gunaighar c. p. of Vainya- 
gupta, G.E. 188 = 507 A. Da) Vidyadharajotika (Ghugrahati 


Cc. pe. of Samacaradeva) > Khandajotika (Mallasarul c. p. of 


Vijayasena, 6th century a. D.)* Dharmajotika, Pindaraviti- 


jotika (Khalimpur c. p. of Dharmapala)”, Nadajoli (Kamauli 


1. S. K. Chatterji, Origin and Development of Bengali 
language, Calcutta, 1979, P, 65. 


Ze Cc B I. Py 67.6 
3. Ep. Ind. Vol. XVIII, P. 74 ££. 
4. CBI. P. 88. 


5. Ibid. P. 99. 


Grant of Vaidyadeva)°, Yolamandala (Dhulla c. p. of 

/ eo og ne 

Sricandra) /. These may be compared to Kanarese - jallu, 
Telegu dzollu "saliva", also Kanarese joru, "drip, flow, 


trickle". The word Nada in Nadajoli seems to be derived 


from Dravidian Nader "walking" and the term should, there- 


fore, mean “a stream that may be crossed on foot". 


The word 'Nada' has been shown as a specimen of 


non-Sanskrit word contained in the Dravidian Languages”. 


The words bhitti and hitti occur eine in the place-names 


like Srihastinibhitta (Bhuvaneswar Pragasti of Bhatta 


= mm, - 
Bhavadeva) , Campahitti (Manahali Grant of Madanapala) *°, 


Pindaravitijatika (Khalimpur c. pe. of Dharmapala) **, 


Vallahitta (Naihati Cs De OF Val lalasena)** Velahisti (Tar- 


pandighi Grant of Laksmanasena) +>. The conjunct ‘st' seems 
14 


t 


- In modern Bengali, bhitti 


to be the Sanskritised form of ‘tt' 
w15 


which may be compared 


to Tamil vidu, vittu “house 


6. Ibid. P. 377. 
7. EI. XXXITI, P. 134. 


8. Robert Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian, 
New Delhi, 1974, PB. 585. 


9. CBI. P. 351. 
10. Ibid. P. 216. 
11. Ibid. P. 99. 
12. Ibid. P. 262. 
136. Ibid. Ps -293. 
14. S. K. Chatterjee, op. cit. P. 66. 
15. Ibid. P. 66. 


is used as bhiti or bhita "homeland or homestead land". 


We may also compare gaddi, gadda, gudi occurring in 


Ahua - gaddi, Sura - kona - gaddi (Naihati c. p. of Vallala- 


ue On ae 
sena) , Silagudi (Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva, cf. modern 


' Siligudi, Jalpaiguai)*! with the common Telegu affix gadda , 


Kanarese gadde "lump, mass,clot". Again we may compare pola, 


vola “bank, brink, edge" with Telegu Polamu "field, corn- 
land", Kannada pdlal "field". In the epigraphs we find 


Place-names like Jayaratipola, Unaipola, Ajhada - cauvola, 


Dhravola (Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva)18, ygravoraka (= vola ?, 


Ashrafput c. p. no. 1 of Devakhadga) *? Supakaravoraka, 
Simhavoraka, karavatti-voraka (Mainamati c. p. no. 1 of 


Ladahacandra) °°, 


Handa or Hada is used in some of the place-names found 


in epigraphs as "Phullahanda" (Mainamati c. p. no. 1 of 


Ladahacandra) **, Tiksnahanda (Barrackpore c. p. of Vijayasenas~, 


16..CBI. P. 262. 

17. Ibid. P. 377. 

18. Ibid. 

19. MASB. Vol.I (1905-7), P. 85. 
20. EDEP. P. 73. 

21. Ibid. 

22. IB. P. 57. 


me Gee 


Lauhanda, Jayajahada (Madhyapada Grant of visvarupasena) *?. 


The suffix seems to have an affinity with Tamil Andai 


"nearness", "vicinity", “raised side of a field boundary"~*. 


The words like Kunda, Kundi are traced in Sriksikunda, 


Silakunda (Faridpur Cep.s. Of Dharmaditya and Gopacandre) >. 
Nandiharipakundi (Tarpandighi Grant of Laksmanasena) °°, 


Malikakundaparisarabhu (Saktipur c. p. Grant of Laksmanasenaf ’. 


The suffixes resemble closely Telegu kénda "hill, rock", 


which may be compared to Bengali kura "heap", “little hillock? , 


The word Cavati found as place-name in the Bangarh c. p. 
inscription of Mahipala 17? seems to have been derived from 


Telegu or Kanarese cavaai?®, 


There are several other place-names found in the 
inscriptions bearing phonetic peculiarities of the Dravidian 
language group. The use of cerebrals and double consonants 


medially, which are characteristic of the languages of 


23. CBI. PP. 326-327. 

24. S.K.Chatterji, op. cit., P. 66. 
25. CBI. PP. 76, 84. 

26. Ibid. P. 293. 

27. EI. Vol. XXI, P. 211 ff. 

28. S.K.Chatterji, op. cit., P. 67. 
29, CBI. P. 203. 


30. S.K,Chatterji, op. cit., P. 67. 


Dravidian origin are noticeable in some of the place-names 


like Nagirattamandala, PalaSatta, Prsthima-pottaka (Paharpur 


C. P. Inscr. of G.E. 157= 478 A.D.) >, Suvvunga (Tippera.: 

Gs De of Lokgnatha) °2, Rollavayika (Ashrafpur c.p. of 
Devakhadga) °°, Koddavara ( Tippera.. c. p. of inscr. of 
Bhavadeva) °* Khediravilli, Tivaravilli, Ikkadasi (Dhulla 

Cx Ds Of Sricandra) °°, Sripattikeraka, Dollavayika (Maina- 
mati c. p. no. 1 of Ladahacandra)” , Vrhaccattivana, Kuntira 
(Irda c. p. of Kamboja Nayapala) >! Vellava, Tinnidi ( Bel'‘wa 
c. p. of Vigrahapala eee gee Varaipada (Madanpara Grant of 


vifvariipasena as Bhatapada (Bhatera c. p. of Govinda 


Kesavadeva)” « Besides, words like Pattana (town) and Palli 


(village), Kota (fort) used in the place-names also seem to 


have been borrowed from Dravidian words Patti which means 


“small village" (cf. Tamil Pettei, "suburb"), Palli stands 
for "agriculture village", "city" (cf. Trichinopolly) and 


Kota for "fort" (cf. Telegu Kota, Kanarese Kote, Tamil 


Kottei, "fort"). These are found in the place-names like 


31. CBI. P. 54. 

32. EI. Vol. XV, P. 306. 

33. MASB. Vol. I (1905-7), P. 85. 
34. JASB. Vol. XVII, P. 83. 

35. IB. P. 349. 

36. EBEP. P. 73. 

37. EI. Vol. XXII, P. 150. 

38. Ibid. Vol. XXIX, P. 9 ff. 
39. CBI. P. 317. 

40. CPS. P. 159. 


a ee 


Adhapattanamandala (Belava c. p. of Bhojavarman)‘*?, 
Sripattikeraka (Mainamati c.ps. of Ladahacandra)*“, 


Candragarma-kotakona (Ghugrahati c. p. of Samacaradeva) *”, 


MaharSjapallika (Jajilpadi c. p. of Gopala 11)**, cita- 


pallika and Kuratapallika (Bangarh c. p. grant of Mahipala rf? 


Various commodities used in day-to-day life of the 
“urbanised people are referred to in the epigraphic records. 
These can not be recognised as of Dravidion origin in their 
present Sanskrit form, although Indo-Aryan borrowings from 
the Dravidians are well-known. The Dravidians seem to have 
used various metals like-gold, silver, copper, bronze and 
lead in making their ornaments. weapons, utensils etc. They 
knew the use of weapons like spear, scimitor (khadga), axe, 
bow and arrow. All these weapons find mention in the 
epigraphic records. The reference to "ndagi', "swordsman", 


in the Mallasarul c. Pp. of Vijayasena’° indicates the use 


41. CBI. P. 238. 

42. EDEP. PP. 73, 76. 

43, EI. Vol. XVIII, P. 74. 
44. JAS. Vol. XVII, P. 137. 
45. CBI. P. 201. 

46. Ibid. P. 88. 
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of this weapon in ancient Bengal. Ornaments like valaya, 
keyura find mention in the epigraphs (cf. Deopara inscr. 

of Vijayasena)*’, The word valaya seems to have been derived 
from the Dravidian root val-ei meaning ‘to bend' metaphori- 


cally "to surrouna**® , 


Similarly, keyura meaning “armlet" might have been 
derived from Dravidian kei, "hand", "arm" and urn "to be used". 
The use of gold, silver and pearl in making ornaments and 
for the ornamentation of furniture and buildings as found in 
the inscriptions (cf. Deopara inser.) bears the stamp of an 
urban culture that was, in all probability, seoe- introduced 
by the Dravidian speaking people. Among the principal articles, 
fish is referred to in an epigraph (cf. sa-matsyah, Monghyr 
Cx px-Of Devapala)‘, In this charter a village along with 
tanks abounding in fish has been donated to the Brahmana 
donee. Agricultural product like ginger might have been the 
contribution of the pre-Aryans, for the word Srhgavera 
"ginger" occurring in the Jagadishpur c. pre and Kalaikuri 


om de of the Gupta period (GE.128 & 120 respectively) seems 


47. Ibid. P. 246. 

48. Robert Caldwell, op. cit., P. 574. 
49. CBI. P. 119. 

50. EDEP. P. 61. 

51. THQ. XXIX, Pp. 12. 


to have been derived from Tamil(s)ingi - vera “bulbous root". 


The word hatta or hattika occurring in the Damodarpur espe” 


( G.E. 128 = A.D. 447) and the Khalimpur c. p. of Dharmapala” 


corresponds to Dravidian hatta. Various arts and crafts 


referred to in the epigraphs seem to have been of pre-Aryan 
origin. Crafts like carpentry (cf. Sutradhara in Garuda 
pillar inscr. of Narayanapala‘; Silpin in Bangadh inscr. of 
Mahapala-1)°°, metal-work (cf. Karmakara in Paschimbhag c. p. 
of Sricandra”” Suvarnakara in Kurkihar Bronze Image inser.>! 
of Mahipala-I Kangsya(kara) in Bhatera c. p. of Govinda 
KeSavadeva’’) and weaving, spinning etc. are said to have 
been adopted by the Aryans from the Dravidians. Above all, 
the grandeur of urban life as depicted in the epigraphs 

(cf. Irda c. p. of Kamboja Nayapala’’; Deopara Inscr. of 
Vijayasena) bears testimony to the urban life of the pre- 


Aryan people of Bengal. 


The antiquity of the important port of Tamralipti, 


known as Damalipti to the Dravidians, and the port Gange, 


52. CBI. P. 48. 

53. Ibid. P. 100. 

54. Ibid. P. 155. 

55. Ibid. P. 204. 

56. EDEP. P. 67. 
57. JBORS. Vol. XXVI, P. 35. 
58. CPS. P. 161. 

59, EI. XXII, P. 150. 
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both of which were known to the Greek writers, indicates 
the beginning of an urban culture much earlier than the 


Gupta period. 


The religious beliefs in Bengal seem to represent an 
aamitare of Aryan and pre-Aryan elements. The Puranic cults 
cent¢ring round deities like Visnu, éri, uma, Mahesvara as 
wp as phallic worship of Siva®®, referred to in the 
epigraphic records may be mentioned in this connection. The 


words Puspa and Puja are of Dravidian origin. The practice 


t- 
of worshipping (Puja) with flowers (puspa) /~ ralicaru s 


satrapravartana - gavya - dhanya - puspa - prapana in Damodar- 


pur c. p. of 543 a. D.°! 7 was not known to Vedic Brahmanism 


mainly based sacrificial rites and rituals. 
Pre-Dravidian element : Austric. 


The Dravidian elements seem to have formed a layer over 
and above the Austric stratum in the population of Bengal. It 
has been suggested by scholars like Prayluski, Levi, Bloch 
and &. K. Chatterji that the languages of Austro-Asiatic 


family chiefly dominated Northern and Central India and their 


60. CBI, PP. 50, 62, 100, 112 3 EI. XVII, P. 357. 
61. Ibid. P. 71. 


rae) (es ane 


remants are still living in Kol, Santali, Khasi and Mon- 
Khmer groups of the family°?, Scholars have examined a 
great many words occurring in Sanskrit language which seem 
to be loan-words from Austric source’. Many such words 
have also got entry into modern Indian languages. The lin- 
guistic approach adopted by Przyluski and other may be 
subjected to fresh examination in the light of epigraphic 


records of Bengal. 


The records contain a list of place-names accommodating 
words of Austric origin, such as gohala in Samgohali 
(Kalaikuri-Sultanpur c. p. of G. E. 120 and Jagadishpur 


cep. of G. E. 128) 4, Vatagohali and Nitvagohali (Paharpur 


Ce De OE-G.E. 159)®°, Dbonga (Damodarpur c.ps. of Kumara- 
gupta, G. E. 125 and Budhagupta, G. E. 157-176)°°, guima in 
Gulmagandhika (Jagadishpur c. p. of G. &. 128), Veena in 
Lavangasika (Damodarpur c. p. of G. E. 224)°7, Salmala in 
Salmalavataka (Mallasarul c. p. of vijayasena)°°, 
Maylra$almalagrahara) (Nidhanpur c. p. of Bhaskaravarman, 


third plate, fist, side)°?, Kan@ (edge) in Kapamotika 


62. BI. PP. 52-53. . 

63. Pp. Cc. Bagchi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian, Calcutta, 1929. 
64. THQ. XIX, P. 12 7 BC. Girear, opr-eit., Pr-61.EDEP P.61 
65. CBI. P. 54. = 

66. Ibid. PP. 46, 62. 

67. Ibid. P. 72. 

68. Ibid. P. 88, 

69. CPS. P. 15. 
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(Tipperah c. p. of Lokanatha) 7°, Udumbara “coloquintida" 

in Audumbarika (Vappaghosavata Ca Ps OF gayanaga’‘), 

sarsapa |” in Sarsapayanaka (Vappaghosavata c. p. of Jayanaga), 
Pogara aakee channel for raising a sort of seeeaseicn ae 
Pogara - visaya (PagSchimbhag c. p. of Sricandra) ’*, accha 
in Acchamagopatha (Saktipur Ci Pe Ot Laksmanasena) ’> lau’® 
in Lauhanda - caturaka (Calcutta Sahitya Parisad c. p. of 
visvartpasena) /’, munda in Khanda - munda mukha (Khalimpur 
Ce p. of Dharmapala)”, Namundika (Ibid.), Parkatimunda 
(Dhulla c. p. of Sricandra) and Helavanamunda (Kamauli 
grant of Vaidyadeva) °°, Vada used at the end of a number of 


place-names like Hattavada (Barrackpore c. p. of Vijayasena)°", 


. Po i“ ~ -_ 
Lengavada, ie Cacchavads (Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva). 


70. EI. XV, P. 301 f€. 
71. Ibid. Vol. XVIII, P. 60. 

72. Malay Seswai, P. C. Bagchi, op. cit., P. XXI. 

73. Mal. & Sant,: Pagar, Ibid. P. XXIX. 

74, EDEP, P. 65. 

15¢ Bl Vol. 2X1, Ps. 211. 

76. cf. Mal. labu, khmer. lbow, P.C.Bagchi, op. cit., 155. 
77. CBI. P. 326, 

78. Ibid. P. 99. 

79, IB. P. 349. 

80. CBI. P. 377. 

81. IB. P. 57. 
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Words referring to the things belonging to the 
material culture of the Austric people may also be derived 
from the epigraphic records of Bengal. Dr. S.K.Chatterji has 
suggested that the Austric speaking people were in the 
neolithic stage of culture and perhaps in India they learned 
the use of iron and copper. They introduced a primitive 
system of agriculture in which a "digging stick", lag, lang 
or ling (various forms of an old word lak dy was used to till 
the soil. The word linigala’? that may be traced in some 
epigraphs (cf. Langalajoli in Saktipur Ce De OE Lakgmanasena}” 
seems to be derived from lang or ling. The cultivation of 
rice was, in all likelihood, introduced by them. They intro- 
duced also, as some words belonging to their language would 
suggest, the cultivation of eoeenut’ (nadrikela), plantain 
(Kadali}>, betel-vine (tdmbula) 5° betel-nut (guvaka) , 
turmeric (haridra), mustard (sarsapa) and vegetables like 
brinjal (vatingana)”’, gourd (alabu), pomegramate (dalimba), 


kamaranga etc. 


82. c£. Khmer : ankal, Mal : tengala, P.C.Bagchi, op. cit., 
P. 79. : 

83. EI. XXI, P. 211. 

84. cf. Sakei, Semang : niyor, Pe-BagchiopeicxIT. 

85. cf. Sakei : Keuli, Ibid. P. 4. 

86. cf. Halang : lamlu, Ibid. P. 16. 

87. cf. Semang : ting, erOngs 20ies Ps XXVIII. 
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We find in the epigraphs of Bengal that a village was 
often donated along with coconut and betel-grove (varaja) °° 
which became the sources of income to the donees”’. The 
orchard of pomegranates (dalimba) finds mention in the 


Govindapur c. p. of Laksmanasena as the boundary of the 


donated land. Seeds of galimba have been compared to jewels 


in the verse 23 of the Deopara pragasti ‘of Vijayasena. In 
the Mahasthan Stone Plague Inscription (3rd Century B.C.) 


Sarsapa is found to have been distributed among the people in 
times of emergency (Sasapa dina wecsccccsccseee Hivayikey 
The reference to Alabu-puspa (bottle-gourd flower) is found 


in the Deopara Inscfiption of(Vijayasena)which bears simili- 


tude to pieces of silver. 


The word karpasa is derived from the Austric language’!, 
Seeds of karpasa have been compared to pearls in the Deopara 
Prasasti of (vijayasena) Narikela and guvaka find mention in 


the Candra and Sena records. 


The Austric speaking people gradually reached the 


stage of food-producing agriculture from the food-gathering 


88. Varaja is derived from Austro-Asiatic word balu(alak) = 
betel, Ibid. P. 15. 

89. CBI., PP. 326, 328. 

90. Ibid. P. 39. 

91. Mal 3 Rade, Jav Pd Kapas » P.C.Bagchi, Op. cit., P. 23. 


hunting stage. The Nisadas, Bhillas, Kols and Savaras 
were hunting people of the Austric éroubs Vanecaras 
mentioned in the Khalimpur_c. p. of Dharmapala seem to 
be the descendants of those primitive people. Terms like 


vana "arrow", dhanuka "bow", pinaka "bow-shaped musical 


instrument of Siva", occurring in Sanskrit epigraphs of 


Bengal are derived from the Austric language’ *. 


These primitive people seem to have used modern 
vessels for maritime business. The words donga or dinga 


"wooden-vessel" which are of Austric origin may be consi- 


dered in this connection. In the Damodarpur c.ps. (of 
Kumargupta and Budhagupta), the word donga, however, stands 
\, 


j 
for a place-name, as it has already been mentioned. 


The origin of Bengali numeracy system of Kudi (20) is 


traceable to the Austric searee * The Bengali word pana 


or pon is also associated with the primitive numerical 


system, for four units of twenty ( kudi ) make one Pan 


( 1 pana = 20 x 4 = 80 ) in computing, for instance, 
betel-leaves, betel-nuts, fruits etc. The use of pan or 


pon to mean 80 in Santali also points to the Austric origin 


92. Ibid. P. XXI. 


? 
93. ibid. PP. XIII = XVI 


o 46-2 


of the system’. Later, pana was accepted as a Sanskrit 


word and the Trikandagesa (III. 3, 206) states that 20 


cowries make 1/4 pana. Pana in Sanskrit has, therefore, 


the same value as Pan (80) in Santali. 


In Kautilya's Arthasastra we find that the royal 


officials were remunerated by cash payment in Pana 


currency’. Pana is again said to be formed of 20 ganda 


or gonda which means a group of four i.e., tetrade. The 


word gandaka in Sanskrit which means a system of counting 
by 4 and money equal to 4 cowries also originated from the 


same source of pana. The reference to Gandaka coin in the 


Mahasthan Fragmentary Stone Plaque Inscr. suggests that the 


currency was prevalent in Bengal during the Maurya period. 


The currency system based on the unit of pana continued 


till the Pala period as it is evident from the reference 


to Dramma in the Mahabodhi Inscr. of Dharmapala. One Dramma 


is said to be equivalent to 16 panas in Bhaskaracarya's 


Lilavati (vVaratakanam daSakadvayam yat s& KakiniI tasca 


panascatasrah | Te sodaga dramma ihavagamya drammaistatha 


sodaSabhisca niskah ae It may be derived from the Lilavati 


94. Campbell, A Santali-English Dictionary, Vol. II, Pokuria, 
Manbhum, 1899. 


95. AS. Vol. II, BK, V. III, P. 26. 


96. Soe. F 114. 
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that Kakini used as a unit of measurement in the Sena 
records originated from numeration-~system of 20 as intro- 
duced by the Austric people. Some popular religious beliefs 
and practices prevalent in Bengal seem to have been derived 
from the Austric culture. The use of betel~leaf, plantain, 
turmeric in socio-religious rites may be cited in this 
connection. The cult of fertility that was later transformed 
into the worship of Sakti seems to have been contributed 

by the Austrics to Bengali culture. The prevalence of the 
worship of the jcaneel ike Parvati, Tara, Candi, Sarvani 
etc. is proved by the acuipeures of those deities found in 
different parts of Bengal. Inscriptional evidence also 

bears testimony to this fuck The phallic worship seems to 
have been inherited from the Austric people. The word linga, 


referred to in some inscriptions, is of Austric origin’. 


From the above analysis of the epigraphic records it 
appears that in spite of the pre-dominance of Sanskrit as 
the court-language and also as the language of the educated 
elite, the words or terms belonging to either Dravidian or 
Austric families of speeches had to be retained and 


accommodated within the framework of Samskrta or the 


97. cf. Servant Image Inscr. of Prabhavati, EI. ve XVII, 
P. 357 Parvati Image Inscr. of Nardyapapala,. XXXVIII, 
PP. 110. 

8. cone Ce. p. of the time of Budhagupta (476-495 A.D.) 
CBI. P, 62. 


ote? x 


language of the euieared: The process that may be traced 

in the gradual formation of the Bengali language indicates 
how the Austric, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan elements formed, 
by stages, the Bengali people. It has been reasonably 
observed by Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterjee : "Much of 
our popular religions, much of our material culture, social 
and other usages, e.g., the cultivation of rice and some 
vegetables and fruits, folk arts, our Marriage rituals and 
the like would appear to be legacy from our pre-Aryan 


eaaestersl”:. 


The theory of the non-Aryan origin of the Bengalis is 
also supported by some literary sources referring to the 


indigenous tribes of Bengal, viz., Vangas, Pundras, Suhmas 


or Radhas whom the Aryans tried to bring under their fold. 
The Aitareya Brahmana refers to Paupdras as Dasyus (Te 
etendrah Pundrah Sabarah Pulindad Mitiba ityudanty bahavo 
Vaisvamitra dasyunam bhiyisthah | | er and the Aitareya 


Aranyaka refers to Vangas in contemptuous terms (Vayamsi 


. The Baudhayana - Dharmasutra 


Vangavagadiascerapadah) }°+ 
(i.1, 2, 13 - 15) prescribes purificatory rites for a 


visit to Vanga and Pundra among other countries. 


99. S.K.Chatterjee, Indo-Aryan and Hindi, Calcutta, 1929, 
PP. 33 ~ 34. 

100. Aitareya Brahmana, VII, 18. 

101. Aitareya Aranyaka, itp TiS: 


a ko ee 


Even the Jaina-Sutras describe the people of Radha 


as uncultured and savage. According to the Jaina Acaranga 
Sutra, the country of the Radhas was pathless (duccara) 
and the Jaina ascetics, while wandering through this 
country, were maltreated by the rude natives. It was per- 


haps due to the rude ( rudha ) nature of the natives that 


the country was named Radha. It is thus evident that Bengal 


remained for a long time outside the pale of Aryan culture 
and the Aryans regarded the original inhabitants of the 
country as savage till the procesa of their cultural conquest 
was complete. In the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata both 
the Vangas and Pundras are called pure Ksatriyas. Elsewhere 
Karna is said to have vanquished the Suhmas, the Pundras 
and the Vangas. The Ramayana includes Vanga as a part of 
Dagaratha's kingdom and the Vangas are said to have matri- 
monial relations with the wealthy family of Ayodhya. These 
accounts of the Epics and some Buddhist texts indicate the 
gradual expansion of Aryan culture in Bengal. While the 
Jaina Acaranga-sitra describes the people of Radha at the 
time of Mahavira as barborous, the Jaina Prajnapana 


includes Vangas and Ladhas in the list of the Aryan people! 9?, 


These data suggest that the Aryans had much more intimate 


knowledge of, and closer contact with, Bengal than in the 


102. IA. 1891, PB. 375. 
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‘days of the Dharmasutras. Certain legends record the 
tradition suggesting how the fusion of Aryan and non- 
Aryan blood occurred. It is said that Rsi Dirghatamas 
begot on the queen of the Asura king Bali five sons named 
Anga, Vanga, Suhma, Pundra and Kalinga who founded the 
states named after them. All these significant changes must 
have been brought about between the ages represented by 
Baudhayana's Dharmasutra and the Mahabharata, roughly 
between 5th century B.C. the assumed date of the former 
and 4th century AeDey the lower limit of the date of the 
latter. Signiffecantly enough, while the Dharmasutras 
confine the land of the Aryans to the Upper Ganges, the 
author of the Manava Dharmagastra (C. 200 B.c. = 200 A.D.) 
extends it from the Western to the Eastern S€a, though he 


labels the Paundrakas as degraded Ksatriyas and ranks 


them with the outlanders (Paundrakascaudra - dravid-ah 


— — — om, a ‘an, ~ = - oat, —_ — 
Kamboja Yavanah Sakah | Parada - Pahlavascinah Kirata 


Daradah Khagah xX. 43, 45). While the Pali Vinayapitaka 
‘ ° 5 . 


places the eastern frontier of Aryavarta at Rajmahal, the 


Sanskrit version of the Vinayapitaka locates it in the 


Pundra country itself. 


That the original inhabitants of Bengal imbibed 


elements Of Aryan culture may be shown by the evidence of 


103 


inscriptions. An inscription written in Prakrt and 


103. Mahasthan Fragmentary Stone Plaque Inscr. CBI. P. 39. 


_—, 
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Brahmi of about 3rd century B.C. has been discovered at 
Mahasthangarh in Bogra district. The record refers to 
samvangiyas (or, Sadvargiyas, or Buddhist sect) dwelling 
near Pundranagara. The Susunia Rock Inscr. found near 
Bankura, West Bengal, written in Sanskrit and Brahmi cha- 
racter of the 4th century A.D. records the local king 
Candravarman's devotion to Cakrasvamin, that is, Visnu. In 
spite of the expansion of the Brahmanical culture in Bengal 
on a wide scale during the Gupta period, the aborigines 
represented by the Medas,@Andhras jand Vanecaras survived 


even as late as the Pala period. 


Remnants of the original inhabitants : 


In the Pala epigraphs we find reference to the people 
like the Medas, Andhras and Candalas witnessing transactions 
of land, mostly donations. (Brahmanottaran mahattara - 
kutumbi - Puroga - Medandhra - Candala - Paryantan samajna- 


payati, Monghyr c.p. of Devapala, 11.36 - 37 yet The 


expression Candala-paryantan seems to signify all the lower 
castes including the Candalas. The Medas and the Andhras 


whose names are associated with that of the Candalas seem 


104, Ibid. P. 119. eeehsestee = teak 
ge a, ; a 
that ee a 
be sae QUT 


oe Oe 


to represent some aboriginal tribes. The Medas may be 
identified with the Arimedas mentioned along with the 
Bhadras of Central India in the Brhatsamhita (Bhadra- 


rimedah y 105 


It would not be unreasonable to assume that the Medas 
were originally settled in Medapata (i.e., modern Mewar), 
referred to in the Mount Abu Inser. "°° of the Guhila king 
Samarasimha (v.s. 1342) or that they were connected with 


the Mers still inhabiting the Aravalli hills region on the 


boundary of Mevaa’?’, The people might have given their 


name to Medantakampuram which was the capital of Nagabhata 


known to us from the Jodhpur Inscr.|of Pratihara Baukat o> 


(v.s. 894). The city is identified with Merta! 0? lying to 


west of Ajmer in Jodhpur. The Kumaon plates!?° of the 8th 


az 
century A.D. refer to the Meds settled in the Punjab. Againg 
the Meds along with the Jats are found to have settled in 


Sindh as early as 7th century A.D. and they are said to 


105. Varahamihira‘'s Brhatsamhita, Ed. Kern, Ch. XIV., 
Vs. 2-4. a 

106. IA. XVI, P. 345-355. 

107. JA. VI, P. 191 3 Elliot and Dawson, History of India 
as told by its historians, Vol. I, P. 523. 

108. EI. XVII, P. 95, 1.7. 

109. Ibid. P. 94. 

110. E.T. Atkinson, Notes on the History of the Himalaya 
of the N.W.P. india, St. Leonards-on-sea, 1883, 
ch. III, PP. 43-44. 
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have been ruled by a Brahmana dynasty.-?? 


The Andhras, along with the Pulindas, appear as a 


112 


tribe in the Brahmanical texts””", Epics and Puranas. 


They were the people who belonged to the southern region 

of India (Daksin3pathajanmanah) !?9, In the Rock Edict 
ae 5. Serer ary 

XIII of aASoka » the Andhras, Palidas etc. have been 


referred to as those belonging to the bordering states 


(antesu). 


The Andhras seem to have been settled in different 
parts of the Krsna-Godavari valley. According to 


Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar, the Andhras were originally a 


Vindhyan tribe whose course of migration was from the west 


to the east down the valley of the Godavari and the Krsna '>, 


111. A Glossary of the tribes and Castes of the Punjab and 


N.W. Frontier Provinces, Civil & Military Gazette Press, 
Lahore, 1914, 


112. cf. Aitareya Brahmana, VII. 18. 


113. Moh. XII, 207. 42. 

114. amulyachandra Sen, ASoka's Edicts, Calcutta, 1956, P. 103. 

115. TA. 1913, P. 276 ££. According to Bhandarkar, Andhrapura 
placed on the Televaha river as depicted by the 
Serivijayajataka is identical with the modern Telingiri, 
IA. 1918, P. 71. Prof. H.C. Raychowdhury identifies 
Andhrapura with Bezwada, FH AI. PP. 92-93. 
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/ 
ate of the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman 


The Maidavalu Grant 
indicates that the Andhrapatha, the original habitat of the 
Andhras. embraced the Krsna district with Dhannakada or 


Bezwada as its capital. 


In Kautilya‘s Arthasastra, the Candalas are associated 
} ae 
with some aboriginal tribes like Savaras, Pulindas and 


i iS 7 
Vagurikas (Vagurika - Savara - Pulinda - Candalaranyacarah 


rakseyuh joo! who are described as forest-dwellers. 
Descendants of these forest-dwelling aboriginal stocks seem 
to have been referred to in the expression vanecaraih 


occuring in the Khalimpur_c. p. of Dharmapala ( 1.23 ). 


Scholars are divided in their opinions regarding the 


Austric or the Dravidian origin of the Candalas. Candala 
is a generic title of the tribe identical with the Mals 
of Dravidian origin settled in the Rajmahal hilis*?®, 
Przyluski's suggestion regarding the Austric origin of the 


Doms leads us to believe that the Nisadas, Candalas etc. 


mentioned in the Vedic literature!?? were of Austric origin 


116. EL. VI, P. 243. 
117. AS. Vol. I, BK II. I, P. 26. 


118. H.H.Risl€y, The Tribes and Castes in Bengal, Vol. I, 
Calcutta, 1981, Pp. 185. 


119. NK. Dutta, The Origin and Growth of Castes in India, 
Vol. I, Calcutta, 1963, P. 24 fn. 
erent cee 
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as the Doms are said to be the descendants of the Candalas. 


It appears, however, that the Candalas like the Medas and 
Andhras belonged to some pre-Aryan aboriginal tribe. 


1 


References to such other tribal castes like Haddipas 
is found in the Bhatera c. pb. of Govinda Kesavadeva (12th 
century A.D.). Haddipas or Haddis, often associated with 
Candaéla or Romba (Dom) belonged to the menial and scavenger 
caste of Bengal, “the remnant of a Hinduised aboriginal 
tribe 12°, 

As suggested by Kautilya, the people belonging to the 
aboriginal tribes were often recruited for reclaiming the 
forest land and bringing the reclaimed land under cultiva- 
tion and were regarded as Sadra (SGarakarsakaprayam see 
gramam .... nivasayet) +2}, It is not unreasonable to 
suggest that the tribal people migrating from one part of 
the country to another in search of new habitat and 
occupation Game to settle i Bengal.- Again, it may also be 
suggested that the military department of the Palas 
recruited menials from among the tribes under consideration 


to serve in the army. 


120. H. H. Risley, op. cit., P. 314. 


7 
121. AS. Vol. I, BK. II. I, P. 26. 
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Foreign elements in the population of Bengal : 


The people who had emigrated in Bengal from time to 
time hailed from different parts of India. Some of them 
were of foreign origin from Indian point of view, but all 


of them were foreigners to Bengal. 


Saka element : 

Ptolemy in his Geography+?? refers to a town named 
Murundof on the eastern bank of the Ganga which was most 
probably inhabited by the Murundas, a branch of the Sakas, 
also referred to in some Chinese sources. Indian literary 
tradition (Jaina pesenvals -_ carita) refers to the Murunda 
rule of Pataliputra about the 2nd century ogee: The 
existence of a Murunda family in the eastern region of 


Bengal is proved by the reference to a feudatory chief 


(Samanta) 


122. IA. 1884, Pe SITs 


123. PHAI. P. 483. 


Pee eee 


Marundanatha in the Kahlapur plate!** founda in the 
Sylhet district. In the record Samanta Marundanatha is 
said to have donated land in favour of god Anantanarayana. 
Sten Konow states that Murunda is a Saka word meaning ‘lord', 
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. As the Murundas are believed to be 

of Scythian origin, their Ts and Bengal 
may be explained by the assumption that they probably began 
to rule in the supaoney of feudatories under the Kusana 
overlord and later asserted their independence in the 3rd 
century A.D. taking an opportunity of the decline of the 
Kus ana power. The Kahlapur C. P. seems to suggest that the 


Murunda elements lingered on till the 7th century A.D. 


Political disintegration after the death of the Gauda 
king Sasanka invited political aggressions from outside 
Bengal. It would not be unreasonable to assume that a 
section of the invader infiltrators ultimately settled in 
this country and became gradually merged in the population 


of Bengal. 
/ 
Sailas : 


The advent of A tess in Bengal is furnished by the 


Ragholi C. P. of Sayavardhana’”°, which informs us that 


124. CPS. P. 72. 
125. PHA. P. 483. 
1.26% EL. IX, Pe 4s 


the brother of great-grand-father of Jayavardhana defeated 


the Paundra king and conquered his dominion (Paundradhipam 


ksmapatim hatvaiko visayam tameva sakalam jagraha Sauryan- 


vitah, V.2). According to the record, their original home 


was in the Valley of the Himalayas, but they conquered 


Gurjara ( Kailasa-cala-tunga-srnga-vipuladrono-jayega- 


prabhuh ( read javamga - ) .... degam Gurjaramasasada, 11. 
/ as 
1-4). Two other branches of the Sailas were settled at Kasi 


(Benaras) and in the Vindhyan region. 


The Paundra kingdom conquered by the Sailas has been 
identified with North Bengal, as this region was known as 
both Pundra and Paundra??’, The homeland of the Sailas in 
the Himalayan region as indicated in the Ragholi C. P. 
seems to have a bearing upon their nomenclature. We have 


/ 
no evidence to suggest that the Sailas who had settled in 


North Bengal were ever ousted. 


In the Pala records of Bengal may be traced references 
-_ / 
to a number of ethnic tribes like Gaudas, Malavas, Khasas, 


Kulikas, Karnatas, Latas, Codas, etc. who appear to be 


mercenary soldiers recruited in the Pala army (Gauda - 


127. cf. Bel@va C. P. of Bhojavarmadeva 5 CBI. P. 238. 
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an / - eS 
Malava - Coda - KhaSa - Huna - Kulika - KarnataLata we bee 
i —_— — we. — 8 
sevakadin, Manahali C. P. of Madanapala, 1. 37) 14 - An 
attempt may be made to ascertain their positions, it any, 


in the population of Bengal. 
Gaudas 3 


Both literary and epigraphic dbusecs conenle locate 
the Gaudas in Bengal. But as they are represented to have 
been soldiers recruited in the Pala army, their original 
settlement may be sought elsewhere. A.M.T. Jackson has pointed 
out that the Gaudas seem to have been connected with 
Thanegvar as the place was called Guda - Thaneshar in 
-Alberuni's work?°, pr. p. R. Bhandarkar also holds that 


Gauda is the name of a tribe, as there are different castes 


with the appellation of Gauda, namely, Gujar - Gaud 

( Brahmanas ), Gauda - Rajput ( Kayasthas ) and Gaudatagas 
in Rajasthan and Central India. We may also refer to the 
five divisions of Brahmanas, namely, Sarasvata, Kanyakubja, 


Gauda, Utkala and Maithila!??, Evidently different branches 


128. Ibid. P. 215. 

129. §.B.Chaudhuri, Ethnic Settlements in Ancient India 
Pt. I, Calcutta, 1955, PP. 173-79. 

130. JRAS. 1905, PP. 163-64. 

131. IHQ. XIII, No. 1 (1937), P. 162. 
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of Brahmanas derived their respective nomenclatures from 

the countries where they had been settled. It appears that 
the Gauda tribe came to settle in different parts of India. 
But the original home of the Gaudascan hardly be located 
with certainty. It is due to the growing importance of the 
Gaudas in Bengal that the Gaudas settled in other parts of 
India were shaded into obscurity. Tradition has it that in 
early period there were Pafica~Gaudas, viz. Gauda, Mithila, 
(North Bihar) Utkala (North Orissa), Kanyakubja (Gangetic 
Doab) and SaraSvata (East Punjab). Martial occupation of the 
Gaudas is known from Somadeva's Yasatilaka-campu (955 Mopshe*. 
The martial character may be ascribed to the Gaudas inha- 


biting any one of the Gauda countries referred to. 
Malavas : 


In literary. and epigraphic records, the Malavas are 
associated with central, western and north-western parts 
Of India. For the Classical writers’ accounts it is known 
that the Malavas (Malloi) of the Greeks were settled in the 
Punjab at the time of Alexander's invasion. From the Punjab 


they seem to have migrated to Rajputand. The Malava 


132. B.P. Majumdar, The Socio-economic History of Northern 
India, Calcutta, 1960, PP» 48- Ag 
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occupation of the Nagar area near Jaipur is upheld by the 


i33 


Nasik cave Inscr. of Usavadata. Coins with legend 


'Malavanam Jayah' have been found at Nagar, in characters 


ranging, in Cunnigham's opinion, from C.B.C. 250 - A.D. 


960. In the Allahabad Pravasti- >" 


of Samudraguptas the 
Malavas along with the Arjunayanas, Abhiras, Yaudheyas, 
Madrakas etc. represent tribal republics on the outskirts 
of the Gupta Empire. The Malavas were ultimately settled 
in the western part of modern Madhya Pradesh with Vidiga 
(Bhilsa) and AvantI (Ujjayin) as the two political and 
cultural centres in the eastern and western parts of 
ancient Malwa. The Samvat or era used by them was known 
as the Malava Samvat which later came to be known as 
VikramgSamvat. According to the Kasika, the Malavas were 
amongst the ‘Ayudhajivi - samghas' (organisations of those 
living by the profession of arms) mentioned by panini??? 
The tribal organisation of this warrior class therefore 


existed even during the pre-Christian era and the military 


character of the tribe continued to a much later period. 


133. EI. VIII, P. 44. 

134. SIT P.257:. 

135. Panini's Astadhyayi, V. 3.117. 
y Renee a ee 


Codas 7 


The Codas find mention along with the Gaudas, Malavas 


and others only in the Manahali C. P. of Madanapala. 


The kingdom of the Codas included the modern districts 


of Trichinopoly and Tanjore and parts of Pudukkattah State. 


The ancient capital of the Codaswas Uraiyur (Uragapura). 


Kaviri - Pattinam on the northern bank of the river Kaveri 


was their great port, while Kanci was one of their chief 


cownero In the R.E. II of Asoka Codas and Pandyas are 


said to be the peoples of the border kingdoms. 


f 
Khasas 3; 


It appears from different sources that the Khasas 
were the hill - tribes in the Himalayan region. In the 
Mahabharata, the Khasa tribe finds mention along with 
other hill tribes of the Himalayan region (Khasah ekasana 


yarhah pradara dirghavenavah, ii. 52. 3-4, cf.vs. 13-14). 


7 
The Khasas may be connected with Ptolemy's Kasia towards 


the bending of Imaos to the east above the sources of the 


136. Be. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, Poona, 1943, 
PP. 186 - 89. 


ans ae 
oxus???, It follows from Ptolemy's description that the 
tribe inhabited the western part of the Himalayan range. 
But different enquiries go to prove that a wider area 
was connected with the tribe who might have left their 
name in Kasghar Kashkara, the Hindukush, Kashmir and 
extended in the hills from Kashmir to Nepal /?®, The 
Rajatarangini locates the Khagas in the adjoining regions 
of Kashmir viz. Rajapuri (south of Kashmir), Lohara 
(north-west of Rajapuri), Viranaka (on the left bank of 
the Vitasta) and some other places nearabout. The KhaSas 
figure also in the Buddhist chronicles among the people 
subdued by Asoka in the Upper Punjab. In the Manusamhita, 


the Khagas are referred to as fallen warrior class (X. 43-44). 


Hunas : 


The Hunas (White Hunas or Epthalites) were the 
nomadic tribe of Central Asia who poured inteIndia during 


the latter half of the 5th century and the first half of 


137. Ptolemy's Geography, Mc Crindle's trans., Ed. S.N. 
Majumdar, Calcutta, 1927, PP. 303. 


138. S. B. Chaudhuri, op. cit., P. 128 5 The Brhatsamhita 
locates the tribe in the north-eastern region. 
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the 6th century A.D. and played a dominant role in the 
history of India eclipsing the Gupta power in Northern 

and Central India. Later, they ceased to be a great power 
but ruled over one or more principalities. According to 

the Rajatarangini, the HUna king Mihirakula, being driven 
out from North and Central India by the joint efforts of 
Narasimhagupta Baladitya in the east and Yagodharman in the 
west, established his kingdom in Kashmir!??, Bana's 


Harsacarita’*° locates a Huna principality in the 7th century 


A.D. in Uttarapatha near the Himalayas. It was probably 
thikingaom of the Hunas which was invaded by Devapala 

( neta-hinagtsam hae The Hunas seem to have settled in 
different sae of Northern and Central India. That the 
Hunas were gradually Hinduised is indicated by the legend 
( jayatu vrsah ) and emblem of Siva ( i.e. bull ) on the 


142 


coins of Hina king Mihirakula as well as by the evidence 


of Mandasore Inscr. of YaSodharman in which Mihirakula is 


139. D. R. Bhandarkar, “Foreign elements in the Hindu 
population", Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol. I 


(1967-68), P. 298. 
140. HAB. P. 113. 


141. Badal Pillar Inscr. of Narayanapala, CBI. P. 153. 


142. Smith, Catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum, 
vol. I, Pt. IIT, Calcutta, P. 236. 
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said to be a devotee of Siva ( Sthanoranyatra yena Pramati - 


143 


krpanatam prapitam nottamangam, v. 6) . They were, how- 


ever, regarded as Ksatriyas in the Manusamhita presumably 
a 
in recognition of their long-drawn military activities in 


India. 
Kulika ;: 


There is hardly any reference to Kulika as a distinct 


tribe. Kulika may be connected with the tribe named Kulutas, 


Koluta or Koluka referred to in the Epics and the Puranas“*. 


The country called kuluga (named after the tribe inhabiting 


the land ) was known to Hiuen-Tsang’*>. 


Scholars like Pargiter and Cunnigham identify the land 


of Kulutas with modern Kulu valley”, Coins of the Kulutas 


eng eee ss 47 
bearing the legend ‘rajha Kulutasya virayasasya’ have been 
assigned to the first - second centuries A.D. The tribe 


seems to have represented a tribal republic like the Malavas. 


143. SILT P.314:. 


144. Markandeya Purana, ‘LVII, 49, Mbh. Karnaparvan 3 


Ramayana, Kiskindhya Kanda, XLII. 

145. Watters, On Yuang Chwangs Pt. I. P. 298, 

146. B. C. Law, op. cite, P. 90. 

147. S.B.Chaudhuri, op. cit., P. 119 fn. 4 § John Allan, 
Catalogue of the coins of Ancient India, London, 1936, 
P. C. 
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Thus, it appears that the tribe occupied the Kulu valley 


of the Kangra district. 


Latas : 


The name of the Latas as a people must have been 
known as early as the beginning of the Christian era and 


their country. Lata or Latavisaya was well-known till the 


7th - 8th centuries A.D. The earliest definite reference 
to the tribe is made by Ptolemy who describes Larike 
lying to the east of Indo-Scythia along the sea-coast. 148 
According to KeM. Munshi, from about C.A.D. 150 the tract 
between Khambhata (Cambay) and the Narmada acquired the 
name of Lata, which, thereafter, came to include the 
country south of the Narmada upto the Damana - ganga. 
Under the Calukyas of Anahilavada, the name of Lata was 
gradually replaced by that of Gurjara-bhami!*?, Vatsya- 
ana's Kamasutra describes the characteristics of men 
and women of the tribe but does not furnish any clue to 
their location. The Latas were idiows to Rajasekhara who 


represents them as preferring Prakrt to Sanskrit. 


148. Ptolemy's Ancient India, op. cit., PP. 38, 152-53. 


149. JASB. XVIII, PP, 2-3, PP. 20n., 36. 


Karnatas : 


The country of the Karnatas is said to have extended 
from Ramanatha upto Sriranga. Srirariga is either Srirangam 
opposite to Tanjavur on the other side of the river Kaveri 
(Tamilnadu) or Srirangapattana near Mysore. Ramanatha 
seems to be Ramanatha-puram district or the Ramanatha-' 
Matha in the Madurai District or Ramesvara Tirtha near the 
junction of the rivers the Tunga and the Bhadra. The 
reference to Srirangam and Ramanatha as a peuneary of 
Karnata suggests that it is in the Kannada ~ speaking 


areaS, that is, the region in and around modern Mysore. 


The infiltration of the Karnatas in Bengal continued 
even after the Pala period till the advent of the Senas 
who are known as Karnata - Ksatriyas. The Deopara Inscr. 
of Vijayasena informs us that Samantasena, the head- 
garland of Brahma~ksatriya (grandfather of Vijayasena) was 
born in the family of Virasena who ruled over the gouth 


iN 
( Daksinatya - aaiclainl ad - Virasena - prabhrtiramita ~ 


kirttima - dbhirbabhuve ...... tasmin - Senanvavaye .... 


Brahmaksatriydnamaja‘ni kulaSirodama Samantasena, vv, 45). 
The same account is repeated in the Madhainagar C. P. of 
Laksmanasena in a slightly modified form, Samantasena is 


said to be the head-garland of the Karnata - ksatriyas. 


ae 


: Se tens 7: _ 
(virasenasya vamge Karnataksatriyanamajani kulasiredama 
150 


Samantasena v. 4). The Karnata origin is further 
confirmed by the statement in the Deopara Inscr. that 
Samantasena ‘slaughtered the wicked despoilers of the 
fortune of Karnata' in a battle waged in the South 
(Durvrttanamayamarikulakirna - karnata - laksmi - luntaka- 
nam kadanamatanottadrgekangavirah | | Yasmadadyapjyavihata - 
vasamangsamedah subhiksam hrsyat-paurastyajati na digam 


et DE St RENE RD SPA 
daksinam pretabhartta v. 8 ). All these leave little doubt 
Focaccia eae neem vgscas 


that the original home of the Sena rulers of Bengal was in 
Karnata, i.e., the region in modern Mysore and neighbouring 
regions inhabited by Kannada ees people and that 
they belonged to the Brahma-Ksatriya caste (those who 


exchanged their pries fas Martial pisuies) i>! , 


a 
It is not unlikely that some of the Karnata military 
officials taking the advantage of the disintegration of the 
Pala Empire became so powerful as to carve out an indepen- 
dent kingdom in Bengal. It has been suggested also that 
the Senas might have come to Bengal in the wake of 


expeditions undertaken by feudatories of the Western 


150. CBI. P. 278. 


a 


151. IB. P. 44 & fn. 3, P. 192. 


Seen 


a 


Chalukyas sometime at the end of the 11th century A.Det?2 


The other suggestion is that the Karnatas in Bengal and 


153 | It is 


Bihar were the remnants of Rajendra-cola's army 
difficult to pronounce the last word on this issue due to 
lack of sufficient evidence at our disposal. Whatever we 
learn from the available records seems to suggest thag*he 
Karnatas who came to settle in Bengal were soldiers 


belonging to the Pala army or that of the Cholas, or 


Western Chalukyas. 


It is difficult to trace the circumstances in which 
different ethnic elements were accommodated in the Pala 
army. One can not rule out the possibility that referring 
to the recruitment of soldiers from different tribes and 
peoples living in distant parts of India, the Pala rulers 
indirectly attempted to ingieace aie extent of the vast 
territory in which their paramountcy had been established. 
However, it is not at all unlikely that at least some of 
those tribes migrated, in connection with their military 
service under the Palas, to Bengal and settled over there 
permanently. The migration of the Karnatas, later known 
152% HAB » PP, 221-22. 


153. R. D. Banerji, Palas of Bengal, MASB. V (1915), P. 99. 
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as Senas, to Bengal may be cited as an instance proved 
by epigraphic records. The amalgamation of different 
ethnic elements towards the formation of the Bengali 


people cannot be gainsaid. 


Kambojas : 


The advent of the Kambojas in Bengal at the end of 
the 10th century is proved by the evidence furnished by 


the Bangad Pillar Inscr. of Kunjaraghatavarsa >“ and the 


Irda C. P. of Kamboja Wayapala . Scholars are divided 
in their opinions regarding the origin of the Kambojas. 
Kamboja was the name of a well-known janapada located by 
the side of Gandhara as early as 6th century B.C. It was 
famous for brilliant type of horses (Pancaladesa-marabhya 
Mlecchaddaks inapurvatah | Kamboj adegat devesi Vajirasi- 


AP Horses of the Kamboja-country are 


often found mentioned in literature and inscriptions? ’, 


parayanah v. 24) 


The Kambojas living in ASoka's time are mentioned along 


154. JRASBL. (N.S.) VII (1911), P. 619 ff. 

155. ET. XXIT, P. 150 ££. 

156. D.C.Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and 
Mediaeval India, “1960, P. 93. 

157. cf. Kambojesu ca yasya vaji ... v-13, Monghyr_c. p. of 
Devapala, CBI. P. 117, 


i> 
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with the Yavanas of the Kabul valley and Kandahar where 
an edict in two versions meant for these two peoples 
#rawé“been discovered. Scholars like B. R. Chatterjee 
connect the Kambojas with Kambuja, modern eoweater R. P. 
Chanda took Kamboja to mean Tibet and ey that the 


Kabojas invaded Bengal from there or a neighbouring hilly 
158 


region - The Tibetan chronicle Pag-Sam-John-Zang locates 
a country called Kampatsa’”” in the upper and the Eastern 


Lushai Hill tracts lying between Burma and Bengal. 


The Tibetan tradittion and the Chronicles of Ladakh 
inform us about the Tibetan invasions as far as the 
confluence of the Ganga which might have taken place during 


the time of Dharmapala and pevapaia.?°° 


The Bangad Pillar Inscr. bears testimony to the 
Kamboja occupation of Varendri or North Bengal in the 
latter half of the 10th century A.D. (reign of Vigraha- 
pala-II) Mahipala-I claims to have recovered his father- 


land that had been lost owing to its occupation by enemies 


158. HAB. P. 198, fn. 305. 
159... THO. XV 511. “ 
160, JBORS. XLI (1975), PP. 136-37. 


ner ye 


having no right to it. ( Sangara Vahudarpadanadhikrtavi- 


#O1. As Varendri is 


162 
3 


plutam rajyamasadya pitryam, ve. 12) 
called Janakabhu of the Palas in the Ramacarita it 

had been lost to the Kambojas on the eve of Mahipala's 
accession. The Irda C. P. grant suggests the rule of the 
Kambojas in Vardhamanabhukti, while Tiruvalangadu Plate of 
Rajendra Ghola indicates their rule in Dandabhukti. The 
advent of the Kambojas in Samatata shortly before the 
beginning of Candra rule is suggested by the verse 7 of 
the PaSchimbhag_C. P. of Sricandra which reads that after 
having conquered Samatata, Trailokya - candra‘s soldiers 
exclaimed, "That prosperous Devaparvata lying on the 
Ksiroda is this city where the visitor has the feeling of 
astonishment at the wonderful reports about the Kambojas" 
( Ks irodamanu Dawaparvata iti Srimattadetat Puram yatra- 


gantujanasya vismaya-rasah kamboja - varttadbhutaih...v. 7). 


These foreign settlers in Bengal, who according to 
the ethnologists, were the ancestors of the Koch people 
(Rajavamsi) of North Bengal °°, were influenced by the 


Brahmanical culture. Both the Irda Cc. P. of Nayapala and 


161, CBI. P. 201. 

162. ROCs. Chi. 1s 385 Pe. 26. 
ee, a 

163. EDEP. P. 25. 


As we 


Bangad pillar Inscr. of Kunjaraghatavarsa undoubtedly 
prove the inclination of the Kamboja rulers to the Saiva 
faith. The Irda_c. p. begins with the salutation to Siva 

( om namah Sivaya, 1.1.), The description of the temples 
in their capital at Priyangu (vv. 1,2) more convincingly 
exhibits the flourishing condition to Brahmanical religion 
in the Kamboja realm in Bengal. The Bangad pillar Inscr. 
also records the erection of a magnificent temple of 

Lord Siva by Gauda ruler of the Kamboja dynasty (Kambojan- 
wapejens Gaudapatina tenendumaulerayam prasado niramayi 


Kunjaraghatavarsena bhibhiisana, 11.2~3). 


Varmans 3: 


The Varmans succeeded to the power of the Candras in 
East Bengal. The Belava C. P. of Bhojavarman states that 
the Varmans were descended from a branch of the Yadava 


family that originally ruled in Simhapura (Varmanotigam- 


bhira - nama - dadhatah $1aghyau bhujau vibhrato bhejuh 
a rm SS eS PS D=S-  S I s -  Ph ih  P A rOPP 


Simhapuram guhamiva mrgendranam Harervandhavan v. ae 


While R. G. Basak is of opinion that Simhapura was the 


164. CBI. P. 237. 
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RA: 
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same as Sihapura in Lalaratta’~. (Radha) and identifies 


166 


it with Singur in the Hooghly district » R. D. Banerji 


167 


locates Simhapura in the Punjab and D. C. Ganguli 


Suggests its location in Kalinga, that is, Singapuram 


between Chicacole and Narasaniapeta’°” 


- Although there is 
no such indication in the Belava c. p. to suggest that 
Simhapura was the original home of the Varmans and lay 
outside Bengal, ie can not rule out the possibility of 
the Varmans having come to Eastern Bengal from Simhapura in 


Kalinga in view of the geographical contiguity of Bengal 


and Orissa. 
Burmese element : 


An infiltration of some Burmese element, though in a 
lesser degree, in Eastern Bengal may be suggested on the 


basis of a single epigraph found in the Mainamati Hill 


170 


/ 
Range. The Mainamati C. P. of Ranavankamalla (1141 Saka 


= 1219 A.D.), records a grant of land measuring 20 dronas 


ann nnRREIREREERRERERIESaisnaetintecammeneninenninnmmenniiememnenmnmaiiicekientenminttncceenmmsmamiemmeatmmmmenssnae’ 


165. Mahavamsa, VI, P. 35 ff. 

166. EI. XII, P. 37 ¢ JASB. 1910, P. 604. 

167. R.D.Banerji, Banglar Itihasa, Vol. I, P. 275. 
168. EI. XII, P. 4. 

169. IHQ. XII, P. 608. 

170. Ibid. IX (1933), PP. 282- 86. 
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in a village named Bejakhanda by an official (ASvani- 
vandhika) named Dhadi-eva in favour of a Buddhist 
monastery built in the city of Pattikera. It has been 
suggested that the nature of the names of the granter, 
‘Dhadi-eva’, his father, ‘Hedi-eva' and the writer 
‘Medini eva', all apparently belonging to the same family 
smells of Burmese origin of the family for ‘ba‘ and 
'ye-ba' (modified as e-va) seem to be the characteristic 
feature of Burmese names even to-dad/4tme inscription 
seems to suggest that a respectable family of Burmese 
origin had close contact with the kingdom of Pattikera 


sometime in the 13th century A.D. 


This finds eoutismation in the Burmese chronicle 
informing us that a healthy intercourse existed between 
Burma and the kingdom of Pattikera in the 1lith - 12th 
centuries. We are informed that the vast kingdom of the 


Burmese king Anoratha (1044 - 77 A.D.) of Pagan, who 


advanced in the West as far as Bengal! ’*, was bounded by 


173 


the foreign kingdom of Pateikkara » identified with 


171. Ibid. P. 285. 
172. Phayre : History of Burma, P. 37. 
173. Report, Archaeological Survey of Burma, 1923, P. 31. 


Bd Goes 


Pattikerd, or Pattikeraka in the Tipperaf district as 
mentioned in the Tripura-Rajamala as well as epigraphic 
records! 4, The healthy intercourse between the two 
neighbouring states developed through matrimonial rela- 


tions? /5 


for more than one generation. Members of the 
respectable family holding ministerial position under 
Harikaladeva, king of Pattikera, seem to have been of 
Burmese origin. 

The Bengali people a by accommodating 
Pre-Aryan, Pre-Dravidian and Indo-Aryan-elements one 
after another. Those who were foreign to India and to 
Bengal were the Sakas, Khagas Hunas , Sailas, Kambojas, 
Burmese etc. Bengal did not find it difficult te accommo- 
date any foreign people within the fold of her social 
structure, as by the early centuries of the Christian 
era Manu and Yajnavalkya had devised the theory of 


Varnasamkara to justify the inclusion of any people within 


the caste-society of India. 


174. (a) Mainamati Grants of Ladahacandra, EDEP. PP. 73, 76 ? 


eee 
'(b) Mainamati C. P. of Ranavankamalla Harikaladeva, 
THQ. IX. P. 286 ff. 


175. Report, Archaeological Survey of Burma, 1923, P. 32. 
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Appendix I 


Select Place-names occurring in the Inscriptions of 


Bengal. 


1. Mahasthan Fragmentary Stone Inscription ( 3rd century B.C.) 


Pudanagala (town) 


2. Susunia Rock Inscription of Candravarman 


Puskarana (administrative head-quarters) 


3. Dhanaidaha C.P. Grant of Kumaragupta I (G.E. 113 = 
A.D. 432-33) 
Khafida(ta) para (visaya or district) 


Ksudraka (village) 


4. Kalaikuri Sultanpur C.P. Inscription of Kumaragupta I 
(G.E. 120 = A.D. 440) 


Dhanyapatalika 

Gulmagandhika 

Hastisirsabibhitaki (village) 

Purnakaugika (administrative head-quarters) 
Sangehali (village) 

Srngavera (vithI, administrative unit) 


vata (river) 


5. Damodarpur C.P. Inscription (No. 1) of Kumaragupta I 
(G.E. 124 = A.D. 444) 


Donga (village) 


Kotivarsa (visaya or district) 


Pundravardhana (bhukti or Province) 


Damodarpur C.P. Inscription (No. 2) of Kumargupta-I 
(G.E. 128 = A.D. 448) 


Airavatagorajya 


Baigram C.P. Inscription (G.E. 128 = A.D. 448) 
Paficanagari (visaya or district) 

Srigohali (village) 

Trvrta (village) 


Baigrama (subdivision). 


Jagadishpur C.P, Inscription (G.E. 128 = A.D. 448) 
Gulmagandhika (village) 


Mecikamra-siddhayatana 

Mulavastuka (village) 

Pundravardhana (bhukti or province) 

Purnakausika (head-quarters of an administrative unit) 
Sangohali (village) 


Srngavera (vithi, an administrative unit). 


Paharpur C.P. Inscription (G.E. 159 = A.D. 479) 


Daks inamSaka (head-quarters of vithi, an a@ministra- 
tive unit) 
Nagiratta (mandala, an administrative unit) 


Nitvagohali (village) 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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Palasatta (subdivision) 
Prsthimapottaka (village) 
Pundravardhana (bhukti or province) 


Vatagohali (village) 


Damodarpur C.P. Inscription (No. 3) of Budhagupta 
(GE. 163 = A.D. 482) 


Candagrama (village) 
Palasavrndaka (administrative head-quarters of a village) 


Pundravardhana (bhukti or province) 


Damodarpur C.P. Inscription of Budhagupta (A.D. 
476-495) 


Donga (village) 
Kotivarsa (visaya or district) 


Pundravardhana (bhukti or province) 


Nandapur C.P. Inscription (G.E. 169 = A.D. 489) 
Ambilagrama (village) 

Gopalibhoga (village) 

Jangoyika (village) 

Khatapurana (agrahara, a village donated to the brahmins) 


Nandavithi (administrative unit) 


Gunaighar C.P. Inscription of Vainyagupta (G.E. 188 = 
A.D. 507) 


Cudamani-nauyoga (port) 


14. 


15s 
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Guneka (agrahara, village donated to the brahmins) 
Kripura (administrative head- quarters) 
Midvvilala (village) 

Nadadadaka (village) 

Nagijodaka (village) 

Nagarasri (port) 

Nakhaddarcarika (village) 

Pakkavilala (village) 

Pradamara (port) 

Udakagrama (village). 


Uttara-mandala (administrative unit) 


Damodarpur C.P. Inscription (G.E. 224 = A.D. 543) 
Ardhati (village) 


Kotivarsa (visaya or district) 
Lavamgasika (village) 

Paraspatika (village) 
Pundravardhana (bhukti or province) 
Puranavrndikahari (village) 
Satuvanasramaka (village) 


Svacchandapataka (village) 


Faridpur C.P, Inscription of Dharmaditya, regnal 


year 3 (6th century A.D.) 
Dhruvilati (village) 


Himasenapataka (village) 


16. 


Ls 


18. 
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4 
Silakunda (village) 
Trgarttika (village) 


Varakamandala (visaya or district) 


Faridpur C.P. (No. 2) of Dharmaditya (6th century 
A.D.) 

- ny see 
Navyavakasika (administrative head-quarters) 


Varakamandala (visaya or district) 


Faridpur C.P. (No.3) of Gopacandra (6th century A.D.) 
Dhruvilati (agrahara-village) 

Karanka:. (village) 

Navyavakasika (administrative head-quarters) 
Silakunda (village) 


Varakamandala (visaya or district) 


Mallasarul C.P. of Vijayasena, regnal year 3 (6th 
century A.D.) 

Amragarttika (village) 

Ardhakaraka (agrahara-village 

Godhagrama (village) | 

Kapisthavataka (village) 

Khandajotika (village) 

Koddavira (agrahara-village) 


‘Madhuvataka (village) 


Nirvrtavataka (village) 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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Sdimal ivataka (village) 

Vakkataka (vithi, an administrative unit) 
Vardhamana (bhukti or province) 

Vatavallaka (agrahara-village) 

Vetragartta (village) 

Vindhyapura (village) 

Ghugrahati Grant of Samacaradeva (6th century A.D.) 
Candragarmakotakona (fort town) 
Gopendracoraka (village) 

Navyavakasika (administrative He wavouartecs) 
Suvarnavithi (administrative head-quarters) 
Varakamandala (visaya or district) 
Vidyadharajotika (village) 


Vyaghracoraka (village) 


Tippera C.P. Inscription of Samanta Lokanatha (6th 
century A.D.) 


Panga (village) 
Suvvunga (visaya or district) 
Tamra-pathara-khanda (village) 


Vapika (village) 


a 
Kailan C.P. Inscription of Sridhadranarata (6th century 
A.D.) 
Advaganga 


Devaparvata (capital) 


5 Boe 


Guptinatana (district) 
Karala (vihara or monastery) 
Karolaketa 

Khadovvalika 

Metoncama 

Nausiva 

Nayaviddika-villa 
Nidhanakhadova 

Patalayika (district) 
Sridahkella 


tv 
Veloncama 


22. Bappaghogavata Grant of Jayanaga (6th century A.D.) 


Amalapautika (village) 

Audumbarika (visaya or district) 
Karnasuvarna (administrative head-quarters) 
Kutkuta (village) 

Sarsapayandka (village) 

Vakhanta-e-Umalika (devakhata) 


Vappaghosavata (village) 


23. Midnapore C.P. Inscription (No. 1) of the time of 
As : 
SaSanka (@th century A.D.) 


Dandabhukti (provincial unit) 


Mahakumbharapadraka (village) 


24. Midnapore C.P. Inscription (No. 2) of the time of 
>A 


Sasanka (éth century A.D.) 


Dandabhukti (provincial unit) 
Ketakapadrikadega (village) 
Kumbharapadra (village) 


Tavirakarana (administrative head-quarters) 


25.6 Nidhanpur C.P. Inscription of Bhaskaravarman (7th 


century A.D.) 


' Candrapura (visaya or district) 


26. 


27. 


Karnasuvarna (victory camp) 


MayuraSalmala (agrahara village) 


Ashrafpur C.P. (No, 1) of Devakhadga (7th century 
A.D.) 

Dronimothika (village) 

Jayakarmantavasaka (victory camp) 

Peranatana. (visaya or district) 


Rollavayika (village) 


Tisanada~jadatta kataka 


~ 


Ashrafpur _C.P. Inscription (No. 2) of Devakhadga) 
Cataprapi 


a” 
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‘Darapataka (village) 


Markata-dasi-pataka (village) 
Midikillika 
Salivardaka 


Vvaramugga 


28. Tippera C.P. Inscription of Bhavadeva (7th century 
ADs) 


Ekkarakotta (village) 

Koddavara 

Peranatana (visaya or district) 
Vahakakhanda 


Vendamati (vihara, Buddhist monastery). 


29. Khalimpur C.P. Inscription of Dharmapala, regnal 
year 32 (8th century A.D.) 


Amrasandika (mandala, administrative unit) 
Dharmayo~jotika 

Gopippali (village) 

Jenandayika (village) 

Kalikasvabhra (village) 
Kanadvipika (sand-band) 
Khandamundamukha (village) 

Konthia (stream) 

Krauncasvabhra (village) 
Madhas4lmalf (village) 
Mahantaprakasa (visaya or district) 
Nalacarmata (village) 

Namundika (village) 


Palitaka (village) 


30. 


31. 
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Pindaravitijotika (village) 
Pundravardhana (bhukti or district) 
Rohitavati (village) 

Sthalikatta (district) 

Subhasthali (village) 

Udragrama (village) 

Vesanika (ditch) 

Vedasavilvika (village) 


Vyaghratatti (mandala, administrative unit) 


Monghyr C.P. Inscription of Devapala (9th century 


A.D.) 
Krmila (visaya or district) 
Mesika (village) 


7 
Srinagara (bhukti, provincial unit). 


Nalanda C.P. Inscription of Devapala (9th century 
A.D.) 

Acala (naya, administrative unit) 

Ajapura (naya, administrative unit) 

Gaya (visaya, or district) 

Hastigrama (village) 

Kumudasutra (vithi, administrative unit) 
Manivataka (village) 

Nandivanaka (village) 


Natika (village) 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35% 
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Palamaka (village) 
Pilipinka (naya, administrative unit) 
Rajagrha (visaya or district) 


y 
Srinagara (bhukti or province) 


Badal Pillar Inscription of the time of Narayanapala 
(9th century A.D.) 


Devagrama (village) 


Chittagong C.P. Inscription of Kantideva (9th century 


AeDa) 


Harikela (mandala, administrative unit) 


Vardhamanapura (victory camp) 


Bhaturia Grant of Rajyapala (10th century A.D.) 


Madhusrava (village) 


Jajilpada C.P. Inscription of Gopala-II (10th century 
A.D.) 


Anandapura (agrahara or donated village) 
Kosthagrha (village) 

Kuddalakhata (visaya or district) 
Maharajapallika (village) 

Muktavastu 

Pundravardhana (bhukti or province) 
Samatata (geographical division) 
SThagrama (village) 


Vataparavatika (victory camp) 
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36. Bangada C.P. Inscription of Mahipala-I (10th century 
A.D.) 
Cavati (village) 
Cutapallika (village) 
Gokalika (mandala, administrative unit) 
Kotivarsa (visaya or district) 
Kuratapallika (village) 


Pundravardhana (bhukti or province) 


37. Belwa C.P. Inscription of MalNIpala-I, regnal year 5 
(10th century A.D.) 
Paficanagari (visaya or district) 
Posaligrama (village) 
Pundarika (mandala, administrative unit) 
Sattapanayichatra (administrative unit under 


Pundarika mandala) 


38. Paschimbhag C.P. Grant of Sricandra, regnal year 5 
(10th century A.D.) 
Candrapura (visaya or district) 
Devaparvata (capital city) 
Indresvarg port) 
Kaligrama (village) 
Krsnagikharin (village) 
Pogara (visaya or district) 


Paundravardhana (bhukti or province) 
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40. 


Bree <1: ee 


Sala-VarendrIi 
Samatata (geographical division) 
Satalavargga (administrative unit) 
SrThatta (mandala, administrative unit) 
Vangala (geographical division) 
Vedika 

-_ ; 7 
Dhulla C.P. Grant of Sricandra, regnal year 35, (10th 
century A.D.) 
Durvapatra (village) 
Ikkadasf (visaya or district) 
Khediravalli (visaya or district) 
Loniyajodaprastara 
Mulapatra (village) 
Parkatimunda (village) 
Paundra (bhukti or province) | 
Tivaravilli (village) 
Vallimunda (mandala, administrative unit) 


Yola (mandala, administrative unit) 


Edilpur C.P. Inscription of Sriganara (10th century 
A,Ds) 

Kumaratalaka (mandala, administrative unit) 

Leliya (village) 


Satatapadmavati (visaya or district). 
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41. Ramapala C.P. Grant of Sricandra (10th century A.D.) 
Nanya (mandala, administrative unit) 
Nehakasthi (village) 


Paundra (bhukti or province). 


42. Mainamati C.P, .(No. 1) of Ladahacandra, regnal year 6 
(11th century A.D.) 
Balesvaravardhakivoraka (village) 
Buddhanandigrama (village) 

Campavani (village) 
Dhrtipurahattika (market place) 
Dollavayika (village) 
Guptinatana (village) 
Jayalambhagrama (village) 
Karavattivoraka (village) 
Mahadevagrama (village) 
Odagodhanika (village) 

Paundra (bhukti or province) 
Phullahada (village) 

Samatata (mandala, administrative unit) 
Sripattikeraka (town) 
Supakaravoraka (village) 


Vaggurabhoga (village) 


43. Mainamati C.P. (No. 2) of Ladahacandra 


Brahmanadevavoraka (village) 


44. 


45. 


46. 
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Kamsarakaddapolaka (village) 
Paundrabhukti (prévince) 

Peranatana (visaya or district) 
Samatata (mandala, administrative unit) 
Suravoraka (village) 


Vikramapura (victory camp) 


Mainamati_ C.P. (No. 2) of Govindacandra (1ith century 
A.D.) 

Peranatana (visaya or district) 

Paundravardhana (bhukti or province) 

Samatata (mandala, administrative unit) 


S3haratalaka (village) 


Irda C.P. Inscription of Kamboja Nayapala (11th 
century A.D.) 

Dandabhukti ~(mandala administrative unit) 
Drona 

Kanti 

Kuntira 

Priyangu (capital) 

Vardhamana (bhukti or province) 


Vrhaccattivana (village) 


Belwa C.P. Inscription of Vigrahapala-III (11th 
century A.D.) 


(Lo)vanikama (village) 


47. 


48, 
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Phanita-vithI (visaya or district) 
Pundarika-mandalika (mandala, administrative unit) 
Pundravardhana (bhukti or province) 

Tinnidigrama (village) 

Vaheda-grama (village) 

Vellava-grama (village) 


Vilaspura (victory camp) 


Amgachi C.F. Inscription of Vigrahapala -III, regnal 
year 12 (11th century A.D.) 


Brahmani-grama (mandala, administrative unit) 
Chatragrama (village) 

Haradhama (victory camp) 

Kotivarsa (visaya or district) 

Krodafici 

Matsyavasa 

Posali-grama (village) 

Pundravardhana (bhukti or province) 


Visamapura (village) 


Bongaon C.P. Inscription of Vigrahapala-III, regnal 
year 17 (11th century A.D.) 

Hodreya (visaya or district) 

Ittahaka (village) 

Kaftcanapura (victory camp) 

Kolafica (village) 


Posali-grama (village) 


49, 


50. 
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Tirabhukti (province) 


Vosukavartta 


ea -~/ 
Ramganj C.P. Inscription of Isvaraghosa (11th 
century A.D.) 


Candavara 

Dhekkari (administrative head-quarters) 
Digaghasodika (village) 

Gallitityaka (visaya or district) 


Piyolla (mandala, administrative unit) 


Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva (11th century A.D.) 
Ajhada-cauvola (village) 

Bhavagrama (village) 

Bhdhipokhiri 

Dhravolasa (village) 

Digdandidhara (village) 

Hamsakoficl (visaya or district) 
Helavana-munda (village) 

Jayaratipola (village) 

Kamarupa (mandala, administrative unit) 
Koltuvadongi-nadajoli 

Kontahada 

Lacchavada (village) 

Lengavada (village) 

Mandara (village) 


Nadajolf (village) 


oe ee 


52. 
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Pipa-munda (village) 
Pragjyotisa (bhukti or province) 
Purvadhara kulacapadi (village) 
Santivada (village) 

Silaguai (village) 

Singiadhara (village) 

Siravada (village) 

Unaipola (stivade) 

Vada (visaya or district) 
Varendri (geographical division) 


Velavani-patanavapala 


Samantasar C.P. Inscription of Harivarman (12th 


century A.D.) 

Mayura-vidja (visaya or district) 
Pancavasa (mandala, administrative unit) 
Paundravardhana (bhukti or province) 


Varaparvata (village) 


Bhuvanesvar Prasasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva (12th 
century A.D.) 

BalabalabhT 

Siddhala (village) 

Srihastinibhittabhiimi (village) 


Vandyaghati (village) 
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53. Belava C.P. Inscription of Bhojavarman, regnal 
year 5 (12th century A.D.) 


Adhapattana (mandala, administrative unit) 
Kaugambi-Astagacchakhandala (administrative unit) 
Paundra (bhukti or province) 

Siddhala (village) 


Upyalika (village) 


54. Manahali C.P. Grant of Madanapala, regnal year 8 
(12th century A.D.) 
Campahitti (village) 
Halavarta (mandala, administrative unit) 
Kosthagiri (village) 
Kotivarsa (visaya or district) 
Paundravardhana (bhukti or province) 


Ramavati (victory camp) 


55. Barrackpore C.P. Inscription of Vijayasena (12th 


\ 


century A.D.) 

Bhattavada (village) 

Khadi (visaya or district) 
Kantijonga 

Paundravardhana (bhukti or province) 
Samatata (geographical division) 
Tiksnahanda 


Vikramapura (victory camp) 
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56. Naihati C.P. Inscription of Vallalasena, regnal 


year 11 (12th century) 

Ahuagaddia (village) 

Ambayillasasana (land of Ambayilla) 
Jalasothigasana (land of Jalasothi) 
Khandayillasasana (land of Khandayilla) 
Moladondisasana (land of Moladondi) 

Naddin3s4sana (administrative unit) (land of Naddina) 
Nadicasasana (administrative unit) (land of Nadica) 
Singatia | 

Surakonagaddia 

Svalpadaksinavithi 

Uttararadha (mandala, administrative unit) 
Vallahittagrama (village) 

Vardhamana (bhukti or province) 


Vikramapura (victory camp) 


57. Govindapur C.P. Inscription of Laksmanasenay regnal 
year 2 (12th century A.D.) 
Dharmanagara 
Lenghadevimandapi 
PaScimakhatika (administrative unit) 
Vardhamana (bhukti or province) 
Vetaddcaturaka (village) 
Viddarasasana (land of Viddara) 


Vikramapura (victory camp) 


58. 


59. 


60. 
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Madhainagar C.P. Inscripton of Laksmanasena (13th 
century A.D.) 


Cadaspasapataka (village) 
Dapaniya-pataka (village) 
Gayanagara (village) 

Gundi-dapaniys (village) 
Gundi-sthirapataka (village) 
Kantapura-vrtti (village) 
Paundravardhana (bhukti or province) 


Varendri (geographical division) 


Tarpandighi C.P. Grant of Laksmanasena, regnal year 2 
(12th century A.D.) 

Mollanakhadi (ditch) 

Nandiharipakundi 

Nicadahara (tank) 

Paundravardhana (bhukti or province) 

Varendri (geographical division) 

Velahisti (village) 


Vikramapura (victory camp) 


Sunderban C.P. Grant of Laksmanasena, regnal year 2 
Gixth. dentuey) 

Kantallapuracaturaka (administrative unit) 
Mandalagrama (village) 


Patikhadi (mandala, administrative unit) 


61. 


62. 
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Paundravardhana (bhukti or province) 


Vikramapura (victory camp) 


Anulia C.P. Grant of Laksmanasena, regnal year 3 
(12th caéntury A.D.) 

Jalapilla (village) 

Matharandiyakhandakaetra (village) 
Paundravardhana (province) 

a Ce nee (land of gZntigop?) 

Vikramapur (victory camp) 


Vyaghratati (administrative unit) 


7 
Saktipur C.P. Grant of Laksmanasena,:regnal year 6 


(12th century A.D.) 

Acchamagopatha 

Bhagadikhanda (village) 

Daksinavithi (administrative unit) 
Damaravada (village) 

Kankagrama (bhukti or province) 
Kumarapura-caturaka (administrative. unit) 
Malikundaparisarabhu (village) 
Parajanagopatha 

Raghavahaddapataka (village) 
Vallihitapataka (village) 
Varahakonavallihitanimapataka (village) 
vijaharapurapataka (village) 


Vikramapura (victory camp) 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 
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Rakgakalf Island Plate Inscription of Madommanapala 
Saka Era (A.D. 1196) 

Purvakhatika 

$ri-dvarahataka (village) 


Rajavadi C.P, Grant of Laksmanasena (13th century A.D.) 
Madisahansa 


Paundravardhana (bhukti or province) 


Mainamati C.P. Inscription of Ranavankamalla of 
Harikaladeva, regnal year 17 (13th century A.D.) 
Pattikera (city) 


Vejakhanda (village) 


Madhyapada C.P. Grant of Vigvarupasena (13th century 
A.D.) | 
Ajikulapataka (village) 

Bangalavadabhu 

Deulahasti (village) 

eranaeearuigseake (village) 

Janghala (village) 

Jayajahada (village) 

Kandradvipa 

Lauhandacaturaka (administrative unit) 
Madhuksirakavrtti (administrative unit) 
Navasamgrahacaturaka (administrative unit) 

Navya (geographical division) 


Patiladivika (village) 


67. 


68. 
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Pranullfbhu (village) 

Ramasiddhipataka (administrative unit) 
Uracaturaka (administrative unit) 

Varahakunda (village) 

Vanga (geographical division) 

Vikramapura (an administrative unit of that name) 


Vinayatilaka (village) 


Madanapada C.P. Grant of Visvarupasena, regnal year 14 
(13th century A.D.) 

Athapagagrama (village) 
Kandarpasankara (village) 

Narandapa (village) 

Paundravardhana (bhukti or province) 
Phalgugrama (victory camp) 

Pinj akosthi (village) 

Uncokosthfi (village) 

Vanga (geographical division) 
Varyipadagrama (village) 


Vikramapurabhaga (administrative unit) 


‘Virakatthi (village) 


Edilpur C.P. Grant of Kesavasena (13th century A.D.) 
Paundravardhana (bhukti or province) 

gankardgrans (village) 

Satrakadvigrama (village) 


Talapataka (village) 
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Vagulivittagado (village) 
Vanga (geographical division) 


Vikramapurabhaga (administrative unit) 


Adavadi C,P,. Inscription of DaSarathadeva, regnal year 3 


(13th century A.D.) 


Antarvati (village) 
Bandikhanda (a 
Bhanesniye (oe 4) 
Dindi Ce | 
Ganagrama ( a ) 
Karanja ( * 3 
Mahantiydda ee ae. aD) 
Mantahata - ww 
Masacataka CC © 3 
Mula ( " ) 
Muladava . ( " ) 
Navasamkhaha ( q ) 
Nayanava ( " ) 
Pali ( 7 ) 
Puti ( " ) 
Sehandayi ( . ) 
Seu ( " ) 
Vadayila ( " ) 


Visayipada coe 


ny ae 


70. Mehar C.P. imeEvestion of Damodaradeva Saka Era 1156 
(A.D. 1234) 
Dindisaya (village) 
Kanyamala (village) 
KeSarakona (village) 
Mehara (village) 
Paralayi (visay@ or district) 
Paundravardhana (bhukti or province) 
Purvagrama (village) 
Samatatamandala (administrative unit) 
Siddhala (village) 


Vayisagrama-khandala (administrative unit) 
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71. Sobharampur C.P. Inscription of Damodaradeva Saka 
Era 1158 (A.D. 1236) 


Cchatiharakhandala (administrative unit) 
Midillivisaya (district) 

Paundravardhana (bhukti or province) 
Rajajanghali 

Samatatamandala (administrative unit) 
Sundaraya (village) 

Vanduragrama (village) 

Vandurajanghali (village) 


Yasyaga (village) 


bso Re as 


72. Chittagong C.P. Inscription of Damodaradeva (13th 
century A.D.) 

Baghapokhira (village) 

Kamanapindiyaka (village) 
Ketangapalabhidapallika (village) 

LambaSasanabhi (land of Lamba) 
Lovanotsavasramasambadhavati 

Mrtaccada 


Nabrapalyabhu (land of Nabrapalya) 


2 y 
73. Bhatera C.P. Inscription of Govinda Kesavadeva (13th 


century A.D.) 


Adalakandhi (village) 
Akhalikula G4) 
Amatali (, me 3 
Anvavi Ge © 2 
Bhasanatengari ( ae 
Bhaskaratengari (. We 3 
Bhatapada ( " ) 
Bhothilahata Com 5) 
Bobacchada Gf 2 
Cengaccari i a 
Degigama C. ae 
Dohalia Akha@licchada me” 3) 
Gudavayi Go 3 


Hattavada ( " ) 


Itakhala 
Jagapantara 
Kalvama 
Karagama 
Kata-khala 
" Kharasonti 
Kaudiya 
Langajotti 
Mahurapura 
Manganapavi 
Meghaparaka 
 Malikandhi 
Nadakuti 
Natayana 
Nativasta 
Pamsiro 


Parakona 


Pithayinagara 


Pomphaniy’ 
Salacapada 
Satakopa 
Simhadara 
Vadagrama 


Vadaso 


ee Ae es 


(village) 


( 
( 


) 
) 


(village) 


( 
( 
( 


) 
) 
) 


(village) 


( 
( 


) 
) 


Varapancala 
Varuni 

Vasendigama 
Venuragrama 


Yodatithaka 


hE ves 


(village) 
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CHAPTER II 


Caste-system ;: Brahmanas 


Section I : Classification of the Brahmayas in 
ancient Bengal 


It is difficult to determine the date when Bengal 
was first brought within the fold of Vedic Brahmanical 
culture, There is, however, least doubt that with the 
expansion of Brahmanic settlements under the royal patro- 
nage of the Imperial Guptas, the process of Aryanisation, 
that of consolidation of Vedicism and the Varna-system in 


Bengal, was accelerated in an unprecedented scale. 


That the Brahmanic settlement in Bengal was growing 
in dimension in the 5th century A.D. is evident from the 
Gupta copper=-plate grants discovered in North Bengal. All 
these grants record the donation of land to the Brahmanas 
in Varendri (vorth Bengal). The epigraphs of later period, 
dated from the 6th to the 13th century Asis record the 
Brahmanic settlements in other janapadas of ancient Bengal, 


namely, Radha, Vanga, Samatata, Harikela etc. comprising 


western, eastern and southern Bengal. 


ey ae 


Immigration of brahmins from Magadhadega 3 


The brahmins seem to have mostly migrated to Bengal 
from outside. The Khalimpur C.P. grant of Dharmapala records 
the settlement of Brahmanas in Bengal who emigrate: from 
Lata, i.e., Southern Gujarat’. Some inscriptions belonging 
to the Palas, Varmans and Senas record the immigration of 
brahmins from Madhyadega (Madhyadegavinirgata’). The Bangada 
C.P. grant? of the reign of Mahipala- I records the gift of 
a village to Krsnaditya-Sarman, grandson of Bhattaputra 
Hrsikesa, who was an immigrant from the village of Hasti- 
pada, identified with the village of the same name mentioned 
in the Kudopali grant* (11th century A.D.) of the Somavamsi 
king of Kogala (south). In the said record Hastipada is 
located in Madhyadega’. A village named Hastigrama is men- 
tioned in the Kahla plate of Sodhadeva® situated in 
Gorakhpur district of U.P. The village of the same name is 


further noticed in the Samyuktanikaya ( IV p P. 109 ) and the 


1. CBI. P. 100. 

2. Ibid. P. 239. 

3. Ibid. P. 203, 

4, EI., IV, P. 254. 

5. VSPP. 1341 B.S., P. 25. 


6. EI. vil, P, 92 
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Dighanikaya (II, P. 123) stating that the Buddha, in 
course of his journey from Rajagrha to Kasia (Deoria 
district, U.P.), passed through Hatthigrama. It is not 
unlikely that some of these records refer to one and the 


/ 
same place situated in Madhyadesa. 


The Amgachi C.P. and Bangaon C.P. of Vigrahapala - 


Tr! refer to the migration of some brahmins from Krodanca. 
From the Amgachi grant it is known that the donee Khodula- 
deva-Sarman, grandson of Padmavanadeva, migrated from 
Krodafica and also from Matsyavasa / Krodafcavinirgata - 
Matsyavasavinirgataya Cchatragramavastavyaya Vedantavit- 
Padmavanapautraya, 1.39_7. Krodafica may be placed in ancient 
Sravasti, (Gramah Krosanjanamasti Sravastyam yatra 
yajvanam” v. 16), that is, the region round modern Set- 
Mahet on the borders of the Gonda and Baharaich districts 
in U.P., in MadhyadeSa. According vo in/klpixshit, Krodafica 
is to be identified with Kolafca (modern Kulaca) in the 


/ bare vv 2 
Bogra district and it falls in Sravasti which has been 


located by some scholars in the modern Bogra district that 


was incorporated within the Gauda-region of ancient Bengal’. 


7. EI. XV, P. 295ff j El. XXIX 4 P. 48ff. 

8, Padmanath Bhattacharya, Kamarpasasanavalt, 
Rangpur Sahitya Parishat, 1338 B.S., P. 155. 

9. VSSP. Pt.XLi, 1341 B.S.,PP. 29-36 3 IA. LX. 1931, 
PP. 14-18. 


Paes |? wee 
It is difficult to ascertain whether this was original 
Krodafica where from those brahmins are said to have 
migrated. The Belava cept ot Bhojavarmadeva belonging to 
the Varman dynasty mentions a gift of land made to Kama- 
devaSarman, great grandson of Pitdmbaradevasarman, who is 
said to be an immigrant from the Middle country and to 
have settled in Uttara-Radha. Immigration of Brahmanas 
from Madhyadesa to Bengal continued even during the Sena 
period. In the Barrackpore Grant? of Vijayasena, Ratnakara- 
devaSarman of Kantijonga, great grandfather of the donee, 
was an immigrant from MadhyadeSa. Another instance is 
furnished by the Ramganj c.P.*? of TSvaraghoga referring 
to Bhatta-Sri-Nibboka-Sarman, an immigrant from Candavara, 
that is identified with Chandwar near Etwa in the United 


Province!?, 


Movements of the Brahmins within Bengal : 


Some of the places, mentioned in the inscriptions, 


of the origin of the Brahmanas cannot be identified with 


10, CBI. P. 239. 

11. IB. P. Birt: 

12. CBI. P. 363. 

13. Tabagat-i-Nasiri, ed. by Raverty, Calcutta, 1873-97, 
PP. 470, 742. 
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any amount of certainty. The Irda c.p.+4 of Kamboja 
Nayapala informs us that the donee, Pandita Agvattha- 
$arman was born at Drona but hailed from Kuntira. None 

of these places has yet been identified. It is difficult 

to say whether the brahmins concentrated from outside 
Bengal or just moved within Bengal from one place to the 
other. In the Silimpur Stone Inser.*? it is said that in 
the eastern part of the village of Balagrama, an ornament 
of the land of Varendri, inhabited by the learned Brahma- 
nas y there lived some pandita-families who, being desirous 
of living apart, moved to a neighbouring place called 
Siyamnva. Another instance is furnished by the Keor Visnu 
Image_Inscr.*® which mentions that a Brahmana named 
Vangoka, great-grandson of Saurisarman, grandson of Pitamaha 
and son of Sayoga of the gandilya gotra, orginally resident 
of the village of Tataka in Varendri, migrated to Vikrama- 
pura Pargana of Vanga. If this inscription be assigned to a 
date later than the Muslim conquest of Nadia, it may be 
suggested that the Brahmana might have left his original 
home for East-Bengal where Hindu rule continued under the 


Senas for sometime. In the Belava C.P. of Bhojavarmadeva 


14. BT. XXI2, \P. 150. 
16. EI. XVII, PP, 355-56. 
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we find chat a Brahmana of Siddhala-grama in Uttara-Raéha 
received the donation of the village Upyalika belonging to 
Kausambi Astagacchakhandala in Adhapattanamandala of 
Paundravardhana-bhukti in North Bengal by king Bhojavarma- 
deva. Similarly, Damodaradeva (C.A.D. 1243) selected some 
-brahmins from Siddhala for the gift of land in his kingdom 
in South-east Hendal:. He also granted land in South-east 
Bengal to brahmin donees from Kanyamala, Purvagrama, Dindiga 


“a pee 
and Kesarakona (i.e. Mehar C.P. of panddaradevay. 


Classification of Brahmanas : 


The landgrants furnish lists of Brahmana donees along 
with their gotras, pravaras and the Vedic Sakhas to which 
they belonged. But the classification is hardly made on the 
basis of any of the three categories. The Brahmanas were 
generally classified as Radhiya, Varendra, Vaidika and 
Sakadvipi. Such classification seems to indicate either 


the region of permanent settlement or the place of the origin 


of the Brahmanas. — 


According to the tradition contained in the Kulajis 
or genealogical texts, these different sections of Bengali 


brahmins are descended from five Brahmanas imported by king 


— 


me: ee 


Adistra from KSnyakubja?®, Some Kulaji texts?? however, 
hold that all the Brahmins in Bengal, other than the 


Saptasati’°, seven hundred Brahmins who went to fight for 


king AdiSstra against the king of Kanyakubha, were the 
descendants of the original five Brahmanas. According to 
Nirdosakula-Patijika, the five sons of one of the five 
Brahmanas are said to have been the progenitors of Radhiya, 
Varendra, Pascatya Vaidika and Daksinatya-Vaidika sections of 


; < 2 : ’ zs 
Bengali Brahmanas a, During the reign of king Vallalasena, 


the Brahmanas came to be known as Varendra and Radhiya 


oe 


on the basis of the places of their settlement and were 
classified in several grades of honour and distinction 


(kulina) according to their personal merits and qualities 


18. Bharatavarsa, Agrahayana, 1346 B.S., P. 838. 


Los. ibid. P. 844, 

20. According to some, Saptasatis were descendants of 
Brahmanas living on the bank of the Sarasvati river who 
were brought in Bengal by the Andhra king Sadraka for 
performing a sacrifice and settled in this county which 
was till then without Brahmins. According to some others, 
they were low-caste people but were recognized as 
Brahmanas by Adigara as a reward for their services. 
According to a third view, Vallalasena by dint of a boon 
from the goddess Candi created seven hundred Brahmanas 
who came to be known as Saptasati. Vide HAB. P. 472. 

21. ibid. P. 473. 


ae Sk ee 
of head and heart. 
Although the historiocity of the story of king 


Adisura, as given in the Kulajis has been doubted by 


scholars, the classification of the Brahmanas into Radhiya 


and Varendra and their organisation into gamis is generally 


accepted. 
Varendra Brahmanas : 
Land-grant charters dated from the 5th century A.D. 


to the 13th century A.D., record the settlement of the 


Brahmanas in Varendri and Radha. The Damodarpur_Copper- 


Plates of the time of Kumaragupta I and Budhagupta (5th - 
6th centuries A.D.) and the Baigram C.P. (128 G.E.: 448 A.D.) 
record settlements of the Brahmanas in Kotivarsavisaya’” 


and Paiicanagarivisaya-> 


in Pundravardhanabhukti. Both 
Kotivarsa and Pancanagarmi have been located in Varendri 
region lying near modern Dinajpur and Bogra respectively. 
Againg, the 10th century-copper-plates of the time of 
Rajyapala, Gopala II and Mahipala I show the extension of 
the Brahmanic settlements in the said region till a 


comparatively late period. The Bhaturiya grant of Rajyapala 


22. CBI. PP. 45, 47, 62, 71. 
23. Ibid. PP. 50, 59. 
? 
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records the gift of a village called Madhugrava by king 
Rajyapala in favour of god Vrsabhadvaja (Siva) in addi- 
tion to other charities to Brahmanas. The village 
Madhugrava has been located by Dr. D.C.Sircar and S.P. 
Lahiri at a distance of twenty miles from Rajshahi town*, 


The Jajilpada C.P. of Gopala-117> records the gift of two 


villages to Stidharagarman belonging to the Madhyandina 
branch of the Vajasaneya Scnser: The two villages, Kastha- 
grha and Maharajapallika within the jurisdiction of 
Anandapura agrahara in Pundravardhana-bhukti were probably 
close to the findspot of Jajilpada village in the Dinajpur 
district which falls within the region of ancient Varendri. 
The Belwa C.P. of Mahipadla 17° introduces us to Jivadhara- 
devasarman, son of DhiresvaradevaSarman and grandson of 
Visnudevagarman, belonging to Hastidasa-gotra who was 
endowed with three localities namely Osinnakaivartavrtti, 
Nandisvamin and Ganesvara. The Bangada C.P. of Mahipala 1?! 
records the donation of village Kuratapallika in favour of 
Brahmana Bhattaputra krsnadityaSarman, son of Bhattaputra 
Madhusudana, grandson of Rsikeda, belonging to Paragara 
gotra. One of the gifted villages recorded in the Belwa C.P. 


of Mahipala I, Ganesvara in Pancanagari-visaya within 


24. EI. XXXIII, PP. 150-54 3 IHQ. XXXI, PP. 215-31. 
25. JAS. XVII, P. 137ff. 

26. EI. XXIX, P. 6ff. 

27. CBI. PP. 201-203. 


Pundravardhanabhukti, and the donated village Kurata- 
pallika in Kotivarsavisaya in the same bhukti, as recorded 


in the Bangada C.P. of Mahipdla I, were lying within Varen- 


@ri. For, the identification of Paficanagari and Kotivarsavi- 
Saya with Pancbibi in Bogra district and the district 
around Bangarh (Dinajpur) respectively stands almost beyond 


doubt. 


The existence of Brahmanic settlements in Varendri 
region is attested by the evidence of the Badal Pillar 
Inser. 7° of the time of Narayanapala, furnishing us with 
a genealogy of a brahmin family of $andilya gotra which 
earned good fame in the history of the Palas for having 
produced an uninterrupted line of ministers from the time of 
Dharmapala down to that of Narayanapala. As the findspot 
(Hara-Gauri village) is near Badal in the district of Dinaj- 
put, it is held that the panegyrist eulogised the local 
family of Varendri. Again, the Ramganj C.P. of Tévaraghosa~” 
(11th century A.D.) records grant of village Digaghasodika 
in Piyollamandala to the Brahmana Bhattasri Nivvokasarman 
of Bhaérgava-gotra belonging to Yajurvedic branch. The 
village might have been situated near the findspot Ramganj 


in Dinajpur district in Varendri janapada. The gifted land 


a 


28. Ibid. PP. 151-55. 
29, Ibid. P. 362. 


? 
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in the Belwa C.P. of Vigrahapala rr13° (11th century A.D.) 
is the village Lovanikama which was donated to Jayananda- 
devas arman of Bharadvaja-gotra attached with the Paipplada 
branch of the Atharvaveda. The village was situated in 
Phanita-visaya in Pundravardhana, which has been placed on 
the bank of the Karatoya river in the neighbourhood of the 
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village of Panitual or Panitola””. Moreover, the donee is 


said to have been the resident of Vellavagrama, the modern 
So ems ented 
Belwa in Dinajpur. It appears, therefore, that Bellavagrama 
in Varendri had become already a centre of Brahmanic 
settlement before the present charter was issued. Both the 
Amgadchi grant of Vigrahapala III (11the century A.D.) and 
the Manahali grant of Madanapala (12th century A.D.) record 
the gifts of land in Kotivarsavisaya of Pundravardhana- 
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bhukti~”. The first one grants the villages of Visamapura 


and Dandatrahegvara in Brahmanigramamandala attached to the 
Kotivarsavisaya to Brahmana KhoduladevaSarman of Sandilya 
gotra belonging to the Kauthuma branch of the Samaveda and 
hailing from Krodanca and Matsyavasa. As it has been already 


stated, Krodanca might be identified with Kolafca or modern 


Kutac in Bogra district, a centre of Brahmanic settlement in 


30. EI. XXIX. P. 9ff. 
31s. Ibid. -PPy 6 and: 1%. 
32. Tbid.. XV, Ps 295ff.:CBI., Ps215-217, 
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Varendri. Matsyavasa is identified with Matsyasi, a gami 

of the Varendra Brahmanas. The secondlland-grant, that of 
Madanapala, records the grant of village Kosthagiri situated 
in Halavarttamandala in Kotivarsavisaya of Pundravardhana- 
bhukti to Brahmana Sribhiisana of Sandilya gotra attached 

to the Kauthuma branch of the Samaveda. The donee is said 

to be a resident of the village of Campahitti, to be 


identified with Campati gaMi of the Varendra Brahmanas. 


Copper Biaee grants of the Sena period also bear 
testimony to the uninterrupted settlement, of the Brahmanas 
in Varendri region. The Tarpandighi grant of Laksmanasena 
(12th century A.D.) expressly records a gift of land to the 
Brahmana Sri Isvaradevagarman in the village of Velahisti 
in Varendri of Pundravardhanabhukti. The possibility of 
the identification of the village Velahisti with Beludi, a 
gami of the Varendra Brahmanas, may not be ruled out. The 
Madhainagar grant?" of Laksmanasena records an endowment of 
the village of Dapaniyapataka in Kantapura-vrtti in 
Varendri of Pundravardhanabhukti. The donee was SEntyagarika 
Sri Gov¢inda¢arman of Kaugika gotra attached to the 


Paippalada branch of the Atharvaveda. 


33. CBi. PP. 298-99, 
34. Ibid. P. 281. 
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It appears from the survey of the land-grant charters 
of Bengal that the Janapada of Varendri was the centre of 
Brahmanic settlement in the 5th - 6th centuries A.D. and 
gradually became a stronghold of the Brahmanas by the end 
of the Sena period. It is quite resonable to hold that the 
Brahmanas who had been settled for long in Varendri came to 


be known as Varendra Brahmanas. 


Evidence of the records found outside Bengal : 


That Varendri formed the land of the Brahmanas is 
evident from the land-grant charters found outside Bengal. 
Thus, the Sanghali platé of the Rastrakiita GovindafWA.D. 
933-34) informs us of a Brahmana named KeSavadiksita of 
Kaugika-gotra who emigrated from Pundravardhana in North 
Bengal to South India to receive the grant of the village 
Lohagrama tneluded in the Ramapuri-seven hundred circle. 
He was a student of the Vajasaneyi-branch of the Yajurveda. 
An inscription of Khottiga (A.D. 967) mentions the insta- 
llation of some images of Karttikeya by the Brahmacarin 
Gadadhara of Sandilya-gotra at the village of Kolagala’°, 


Gadadhara is said to, have been born in the village of 


36. EI. XXI, PP. 260-67 3 THQ. XXXVI, (1960) ,PP,196-200, 
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Tada and the illuminator of Varendri (Svargavasanimittartham 


Tadagramodbhavena tu Sthapito divyamantrena Varendryudyata- 


Karina II,V.14). In addition to the reference to Gadadhara, 
the same inscription furnishes the ancestry of the panegyrist 
MadhusUdana whose ancestors are said to have amigrated from 


aa een we. bes 2 ee 
Takari in Varendri (Srikarmarakulahvayadvijavaragramattu 


Tarkarito niskramya kramanirmalassamabhavattasminrsi (span) 


eo 8 . 


ditastatputrasprathitah ksitavativalastasmadabhud yassutena 


sri-Madhusidanakhyakavinasasta pragastikrtah ||). Rulers 
belonging to dar ctene aynasties of Orissa are known to have 
invited brahmins from different parts of Bengal including 
Varendri. The charter of the 31st year of the reign of 
Somavamsi king Mahabhavagupta I, Janamejaya”’ (C.A.D. 975- 
A.D. 1010) records a gift of land by the king to his Chief 
Minister Mahattama Sadharana, belonging to Bharadvaja- 
gotra, attached to the Vajasaneya Sakha of the Yajurveda. 
This brahmin minister was an immigrant from TakarY in 
Varendri. The Silimpur Stoneélab Inser. °° shows that there 
was an important Brahmanic locality in North Bengal known 


by this name. As the Somavaméi rulers of Orissa were proud 


of their connection with Bengal, it would be quite in the 


37. EI. Tit, Py (323ff. 
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fitness of things that they had a special fascination for 


39 of 


brahmins from Varendri. In the Chakradharpur plates 
Ranabhanja, a Brahmana named Padmakara from Burulla in the 
Varendri-mandala receives the gift of the village Hastilenda. 
The donee is said to have belonged to Krsnatreya-gotra of 
the Chandogya-Carana and the Kauthuma$akha of the Samaveda. 
The Talcher plate of Gayadatungadeva’” records the grant of 
the village Vamaitalla in Tunkeravisaya to three brahmins 
all of whom went from Bengal. The first donee Bhattaputra 
Devagarman of KaSyapa gotra emigrated from the village 
Muthautha in Varendri-mandala and the other two donees named 
Bhattaputra Vasudeva of Vatsya-gotra and his son Bhattaputra 
Ramadeva emigrated from Savathi which is located in the 
area around Baigram in Bogra district of North-Bengal’?, 
On palaeographic grounds. the inscription may be placed in 
the 11th century A.D. Another pious Brahmana named SrTahara 
went from Bengal to Assam at the invitation of its ruler 

42 


Vaidyadeva, as it is known from the Kamauli grant of 


Vaidyadeva which records the grant of land to the aforesaid 


39. JBORS. VI. P. 269ff. ; BL. No. 1494, 

40. JPASB.(NS). XII(1916). PP. 291-95 3 EI. XXXIV.P. 91f¢. 
41, BI. XXII. P. 101f£. 

42. CBI. P. 377. 
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Brahmana in Kamarupamandala situated in Pragjyatisapura- 
bhukti. The ancestor of this donee is said to have been 
a resident of Bhavagrama in Varendri. Sridhara also may 


have been a resident of Varendri. 


Radhiya Brahmanas : 


Epigraphic records bear testimony to the settlement 
of a large number of Brahmanas in Radha-janapada covering 
the major part of modern West Bengal. The earliest mention 


of the Brahmanic settlement in Radha is to be found in the 


43 


6th Century-records. the Mallasarul C.P. of the reign of 


44 


Gopacandra and the Vappaghosavata C.F. of Jayanaga. The 


first one records the grant of eight kulyavapas of land in 
village Vetragartta in the Vakkataka-vithi belonging to 
Vardhamanabhukti. The donee was Vatsasvamin of Kaundinya- 
gotra associated with the Vahvrca branch of the Rgveda. 
Vardhamanabhukti, it may be reasonably identified, 
included modern Burdwan district, as Mallasarul, the 
findspot of the record is near Galsi, a Police Station in 
the said district. Vardhamanabhukti formed an integral 


part of Radha, more specifically Daksina-Radha>. The 


43. Ibid. P. 88. 
44, EI. XVIII, P. 60f£. 
45. HAB. P. 13. 
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Vappaghosavata grant of Jayanaga records the grant of 
village Vappaghosavata to a Samavedin Brahmana of the 
Chandogya branch named Bhatta Brahmavirasvamin belonging 
to Kasyapa-gotra. Vappaghosavata may be the modern village 
of Ghos apada in the southern part of Nadia district on the 
east bank of the Bhagirathi river or a village in the 
south-east part of Murshidabad district having people 
dependent upon eattlecréaring.°. Next, we come to the 
Midnapore copper plates of the time of fadsika. One of the 
plates records the grant of land to the Brahmana Sribha- 
ttesVara of Kasyapa-gotra, attached to the Yajurveda, in 
the village Mahakumbharapadraka lying in pandabhukti,*’ 
at present Midnapore district. Another copper.plate records 
the grant of some land in the village Kumbharapadraka as 
distinguished from the place of the same name with the 
prefix 'maha' which is here assigned to Ketakapadrikoddega‘®. 
In the latter inscription the donee Damyaswamin is said 

to have belonged to the Bharadvaja-gotra and the Madhyandina 
branch of the Yajurveda. This village was also situated 

in Tavira-adhikarana, probably an administrative head- 


quarters of Dandabhukti. The Irda c.p,7? of Kamboja 


46. B.M.Morrison, Political centres and cultural regions 
in early Bengal, Tuscon, 1970, P. 31. 


47. JRASBL. XI, PP, lft. 
48. Ibid. 
49, EI. XXII 


5 P. 150ff. 
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Nayapala records the grant of a village named Brhaccatti- 
vana situated in Dandabhukti. From the Bhuvanesvar_pragasti>” 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva (11 century A.D.) we come to know of a 
village called Siddhala which has been described as the 
ornament of Radha (Siddhala eva kevalamalahkarosti. 
Raghasriyah V. 3) and a famous centre of learned brahmins. 
Bhatta Bhavadeva, the minister of the Varmans, was born in a 
brahmin family of Siddhala. The instription gives the 
genealogy of seven generations of the family upto Bhavadeva 
II. The inscription refers to another village named 
Bandyaghatiya which is said to be one of the gaifiig of the 
Radhiya Brahmanas mentioned in the Kulapatjixa-?. The Belava 
52 


C.P. of Bhojavarmadeva contains the history of another 


brahmin family of Siddhala of Savarna-gotra. It refers to 


the donee Santyagaradhikrta RamadeveSarman, a scholar of the 
Kanva-branch of the Yajurveda, whose ancestors hailed from 
Madhyadega and settled at Siddhala. The donor of the 

Mehar c.p.>> of Damodaradeva selected some brahmins from 
Siddhala for making gifts of land in south-east Bengal. The 


twenty brahmins favoured with the gifts of land were headed 


by Kapadi of Savarna-gotra who received the charter on 


50. CBI. Py. 350, 
Sis HAB.. P. 480. 
52. CBI. P. 239, 
53. EI. XXVII, P. 187f£. 
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behalf of all the donees. In the Beladva C.P. of Bhojavarman, 
the village is said to be situated in Uttara-Radha (Uttara- 


— m6 —_— - - ree —_ 
Radhayam Siddhalagramiya Pitambaradevasarmanah Santyaga- 


radhikrta Sri Ramadevasarmane, 11. 43-44). The village 


Siddhala is probably represented by modern Siddhalgrama, 

a village under Lalpur Police Station in Birbhum. district>*. 
The genealogical account of the family of Bhavadeva II as 
given in the Bhuvanegvar Prafasti shows that Siddhala rose 


to prominence as the centre of Brahmanic settlement earlier 


than the 11th century A.D. 


A large number of inscriptions of the Sena period 
record the settlement of the Brahmins in Radha-region. The 


a (12th century A.D.) records 


Naihati C.P. of Vallalasena 
the gift of land in the village Vallahittha (modern Balutiya) 
of Vardhamanabhukti to Ovasudeva-Sarman of Bharadvaja-gotra, 
a student of the Kauthuma~school of the Samaveda, son of 
Laksmidevasarman. The Govindapur C.P. of Laksmanasena>© 
(12th century A.D.) shows that the king donated land 


situated in the village Viddarasasana in Betaddacaturaka of 


Vardhamanabhukti to a brahmin of Vatsya-gotra belonging to 


54. SHAIB. P. 59n 
55. CBI. Pp, 263. 


56. Ibid. P. 274. 


the Kauthuma Sakha of the Samaveda. The donee was an 
Upadhyaya (teacher) named Vyasadevagarman, The Saktipar 
ee! of Laksmanasena records the gift of lands to a 


Z 
Brahmana named Kuvera of Sandilya-gotra belonging to the 


Kauthuma branch of the Samaveda, in Kumarapuracaturaka in 
Daksinavithi of Uttara-Radha in Kankagramabhukti. The 
twenty donees referred to in the Mehar C.P. of Damodara- 
deva (13th century A.D.) went from different villages, 
viz., Kanyamala, Purvagrama, Siddhalagrama, Dindisa and 
xeSarakoni. Names of these villages, except Kanyamala, are 
included in the list of fifty-six galflis of the Radhiya 


Brahmanas contained in the Kulaji-texts. 


Evidence of records found outside Bengal :; 

The Brahmanas of Radha were also invited by the kings 
outside Bengal. Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya (C.A.D. 975 - 
1010) of the Somavamsi dynasty, ruler of Orissa, made the 
gift of a village Vakratentali in Orissa to Bhattaputra 


Jatarupa who belonged to Kaundinya-gotra and Chandogya- 


carana. He was an immigrant to Orissa from Radhaphamvalli- 


kavidara’’: R.D.Banerji identifies this place with the 


57. EI. XXI. BP. 211ff. 
58. EI. XI, P. 93ff. 
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village of Phamvalli-kandara in Radha”. But Dr. H.C.Ray 
is inclined to identify it with the modern state of 
Rairaknar°°, Patronage was extended to brahmins from Radha 
by kings of the Ganga dynasty also in the form of land- 


grants. The Indian Museum Plate! 


of Maharaja Devendravarman 
(A.D. 802) records the gift of a village called Purujvana 

to Govinda-Sarman who is said to have emigrated to Orissa 
from his native village in Uttara-Radha. He belonged to 
Vatsyagotra and was a student of the Yajurveda and the 


62 siorifies 


Katha-carana. The Malkapuram Stone Pillar Inscr. 
the activities of a Saiva teacher Visvesvara Sambhu, who 
emigrated from Purvagrama in Daksina-Radha to accept the 
gift of two villages, namely, Mandara situated in Kandravati 
in the district of Velivada (lying to the south of the 

great river Krgsnaveni, i.e. krsna) and Velangapudi 


(apparently adjacent to Mandaray>) . This donee became the 


high priest of Golakimatha in Dahalamandala. 


59. R.D.Banerji, History of orissa tT, Calcutta, 1930, P. 206ff 3 
Cf. SHAIB. P. 74n. - 

60, DHNI. Te Pe 397% 

61. EI. XXIII, P. 73£ff. 

62. JAHRS. IV, PP. poerhGes Ic, VII, No.2, PP. 169-70. 

63. EDEP. P. 38. 
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= 2 ete ~, 6 
It is known from the plate of Vakpatiraja Munja : 


(Cc. 986 A.D.) that a brahmin named Donaka who received a 
land-grant in Madhyadesa from the said king was an 
inhabitant of the village Vilvagavasa in Daksina-Radha 


and belonged to the Chandogya-Sakha of the Samaveda. 


It appears from the epigraphic study that the 
settlement of the Brahmins in Radha-janapada began some- 
time in the 6th century A.D. and gradually extended in 
the following centuries. The main bulk of the Brahmanic 
population settled in Radha for a long time formed the 


community which came to be known as Radh¥ya Brahmanas. 


Vangiya Brahmanas : 
Large number of epigraphic records discovered in 

eastern and south-eastern Bengal testify to the Brahmanic 

settlement in Vanga and Samatata (i.e. southern, south- 


eastern and eastern Bengal) from the 6th century A.D. onwards. 


The earliest evidence of this settlement is attested 


by four copper-plates from Faridpur district®>, These 


64 BI. Ty, PaG as 


65. CBI. PP. 15-774 80-81, 83-84, EI. XVIII, P. 74ff. 
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plates are dated in the 6th century A.D. on palaeographic 
grounds. The Plate no. 1 of Dharmaditya records the gift 

of three kulyavapas of land in Dhruvilati to a brahmin 
named Candrasvamin of Bharadvaja-gotra belonging to the 
Vajasaneya school. The Plate no. 2 of the same king records 
the gift of some plots of land to a brahmin named Somasva- 
min of the Kanva-Lauhitya~gotra belonging to the Vajasaneya 
school. The donor of this land was also a brahmin named 
yaeudevasvanin: The Plate no. 3 of Gopacandra records the 
grant of land to Bhatta Gomidattasvamin of Kanva-Lauhitya- 
gotra. The fourth one, the Ghugrahati c.P.© of Sanacdra- 
deva records the transfer of a plot of land in the village 
Vyaghracoraka to Brahmana Supratikasvamin. The village 
Dhruvilati has been identified by Dr. D.C.Sircar with 
modern Dhulat in Faridpur district, about 28miles to the 
northwest of the Faridpur town?! References to brahmin 
donors prove the settlement of the brahmins in this part of 
Vanga even before the issue of these charters. The 

Tippera c.p,°8 of Lokanatha furnishes some important infor- 
mation regarding the progress of brahmanisation in the 


remote forest region of East Bengal. It records the gift 


of land in Suvvungavisaya to a high brahmin official named 


EI. XVIII, P. 74ff. 
67. SI. Vol. I, P. 352. 
68. EI. XV. P. 306ff. 
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Mahasamanta Pradosagarman who, in his turn, built a 

temple of Ananta-Narayana and settled there more than two 
hundred brahmins, by allotting to them specified shares of 
land. Suvvunga-visaya is assumed to have been situated in 
the district of Tippera, the findspot of the land~charter. 
Settlement of the largest number of brahmins is met with 

in the Tippera_ grant of Lokanatha which may be assigned to 
the 7th century A.D. The Kailan ee." of SclahSranarata of 
Samatata records the grant of thirteen patakas of land to 
thirteen learned Brahmins for the performance of Pafica- 
mahayajna. The granted lands lay in the visaya of 
Guptinatana under the jurisdiction of the Kumar angtya of 
Devaparvata, the capital of Samatata, situated on the 

bank of the river Ksiroda’®, The land in question is presumed 
to have been lying somewhere near the findspot of the record, 
that is, the village Kailan, eighteen miles south-west of 
Comilla town’? The Nidh@npur copper=plates ’? of Bhaskara- 


varman bear testimony to the settlement of a large number 


69. SE.. Seeer. Vol. II. PP. 37-40. 

70. cf. Paschimbhag C.P. II. 9-10, EDEP. PP. 64-65 ; 
Tippera C.P. of Bhavadeva, II. 41-42, JASL. XVII, 
P. 83ff. 

71. IHQ. XXII. P. 236. 

72. CPS. PP. 11-22. 
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of Brahmanas in Sylhet district sometime in the middle of 
the 6th century. The charters record the renewal of the 
grant of an extensive Brahmottara to two-hundred and five 
brahmins of fifty-six gotras by king Bhutivarman, great 
grandfather of Bhaskaravarman. An unpublished copper-plate 
of Bhavadeva discovered in the Comilla district (assigned 


to 8th century A.D.) records the grant of land to a brahmin. 


The charter was issued from Devaparvata on the bank of 
river Ksiroda in Samatata and the donated land was in Sama- 
tata-janapada, comprising modern Comilla and Noakhali 
districts. All the copper-plate charters of the Candra rulers 
record land-grants to the brahmins in East Bengal, that 
covers ancient janapadas of Vanga and Samatata. The Dhulla 
c.p./3 of Sricandra (10th century A.D.) records the gift 
of land in different villages in Paundrabhukti. One of these 
places Yolamandala has been identified with the Manikganj 
subdivision in Dacca district and other places probably lay 
in the vicinity of this place, as all these plots of land 
were donated to one individual, Santivarika Vyasaganhgagarman 
who belonged to Vardhakausika-gotra and was a student of 


ad ae ae! “ 
Kanva-§akha of the Sukla Yajurveda. As the Candras ruled over 


73. IB. P. 349f€£. 
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Vanga and the district of Dacca fell within the said 
janapada, the donated lands might be located in Vanga. 

The Ramapala eip,'* of Sclcandra records the land-endowment 
to the SSntivarika PItavasaguptasarman of Sandilya-gotra 
in Nehakasthi village belonging to Navyamandala in 7 
Paundrabhukti. If this Navyamandala is taken to be identi- 
cal with Navyamandala comprising Vanga division of Paundra- 
vardhanabhukti, as stated in the Madhyapada C.P. Grant /> 

of visvariipasena, the Ramapala grant of éteanara may be 
taken to be an evidence of another Brahmanic settlement in 


76 of Sricandra (10th century 


Vanhga. The Pagchimbhag C.P. 
A.D.) informs us of a large Brahmanic settlement in Garala, 
Pogara and Candrapura visayas belonging to SrIhattamandala 

in Paundravardhanabhukti with the establishment of the 
temples of Vaisvanara, Yogesvara and Brahma. The first two 
blocks of land were allocated for the establishment of these 
mathas and the settlement of the people of various profe- 
ssions catering to the daily needs of the temples. The 


third one was exclusively allotted in favour of six thousand 


74, CBI. PB, 225, 
715, Ibid. Pp. 325. 
76. EDEP. PP, 66-68. 
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brahmins, thirty-eight of them being mentioned in the 


charter, These Brahmana-donees belonged to various gotras 


and pravaras and were scholars in different Vedic branches. 


This copper-plate is foremost among such charters disco- 


vered so far indicating the acceleration of Bradhmanic 


settlement in the Vanga region. It is not unreasonable to 


assume that many of these brahmins were the descendants of 


those who were granted land in Candrapuri-visaya in 


Srihattamandala by king Bhutivarman as early as the 6th 


century A.D. They were the early settlers of Vanga and 


their descendents might be recognised as Vangiya Brahmanas. 


77 


The Dacca Plate of Kalyanacandra (10th century A.D.) 


and the Mainamati plates of Ladahacandra and Govindacandra 


show further settlement of the Brahmanas in Vanga and Sama- 


tata. The first one records the land-grant in Khatimandala, 


which has been located by H.C.Raychaudhuri in the Diamon- 


dharbour sub-division of 24-Parganas district on the basis 


of the evidence furnished by the Sundarban Grant ® of 


Laksmanasena and the Barrackpore Grant’? of Vijayasena. In 


both the records mention is made of Khadi-mandal$?as an 


administrative division in Samatata. The Mainamati copper- 


77. 
78. 
fey 
80. 


PIHC. XXIII. P. 36ff. 
CBI. P. 291. 
iB. P. 57f£. 


Reference to Samatatiyanala (unit of land measurement) in 
the Barrackpore gant proves the inclusion of Khadimandala 
in Samatata. 
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plates** of Ladahacandra (11th century A.D.), record the 
grant of land in favour of the Brahmanical deity Ladaha- 
Madhava in Samatata-mandala. It suggests the settlement 

of some brahmins in the donated land for the maintenance of 
the temple. Likewise, the Mainamati plate?” of Govindacandra 
(1ith century A.D.) records the land-donation in favour of 
the god’ Nattesvaraebhattaraka (Siva) in Peranatanavisaya in 


Samatata-mandala. 


The Brahmanical settlement in Vanga under the patro- 
nage-of the Varman rulers may be suggested, if it is held 
that the kingdom of the Varmans was confined to Eastern 
Bengal. The Samantasara C.P. Inser.°3 of Harivarman (12th 
century A.D.)records the gift of land to a Brahmana donee of 
Vatsya-gotra attached to the ASvalayana-branch of the Rgveda, 
residing in the village Varaparvata situated in Paundra- 
vardhanabhukti. The Belava C.P. of Bhojavarman records the 
fenacgrant in the village Upyalika belonging to Adhapatta- 
namadala in Paundravardhanabhukti to the brahmin Sri Rama- 
devasarman (S§ntagaradhikrta) of Savarna-gotra belonging to 


the Kanva-branch of the Sakla Yajurveda. Although the 


81. EDEP., PP. 74, 76. 
82. Ibid, P. 80. : 
83s, Bly XxX, P< 25088: 
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villages Varaparvata and Upyalika have not yet been iden~ 
tified with certainty, they seem to have been situated in 
the Vanga-janapada, as both the charters have been discovered 


in Faridpur and Daccadistricts respectively. 


The process of brahmanisation of eastern and southern 
Bengal continued under the patronage of the Sena and Deva 
dynasties of Bengal. Both the Barrackpore Grant of Vijaya- 
sena as well as Sunderban C.P. of Laksmanasena record land- 
grants to the Brahmanas in the low land of Khadimandala in 
Samatata. The recipient of the grant in the first charter 
was a Rgvedic Brahmana named Udayakaradevagsarman of Vatsya- 
gotra belonging to the Asvalayana branch of the Rgveda. 

The recepient of the second grant was Santyagarika (the 
priest in charge of the room where propitiatory rites are 
performed) Sri. Krsnadharadevagarman belonging to Gargya- 
gotra and attached to the Agvalayana branch of the Rgveda. 
Another instance of the Brahmanic settlement in the same 
region is cited by the Raksakali Island Plate’ ‘stMadommana- 
Pala (12th century A.D.) recording the gift of village 


i ty oe dk ae ee Ove? ite ~ F 
Dhamahitha to Maharanaka Sri Visudevagarman of Vardhinasa- 


gotra belonging to the Kanva branch of the Sukla Yajurveda im 


Purvakhatika which seems to have covered a large part of 


84. EI. XXVII, P. 122f¢. 
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the present Western Sundarbans area’. The Anulia ee" 
of Laksmanasena (12th century A.D.) records the land 
donation in the village of Matharandiya in Vyaghratati- 
mandala included in Paundravardhanabhukti to the Brahmana 
Pandita Raghudevasgarman of Kaugika-gotra associated with 


the Kanva school of the YajurvedawVyaghratati has been 


located conjecturally in Nadia district which was in 
ancient Wanda’ The copper-plates of Vigvarupasena and 
Kegavasena record grant of lands in different sub-divisions 
in Vanga, viz., Vikramapura and Navya. The Madanpada C. Pas 
(13th century: ASD.) of visSvaripasena and Idilpur c.p.°? 
(13th century A.D.) of KeSavasena record the villages 
Pinjakasthi and Talapadapataka respectively in Vikramapura 
division of Vanga. The donee of the first grant was Sci 
viévarlpadevasarman belonging to Vatsya gotra, while the 
recipient of the second grant was Sri Tévaradevasgarman 
belonging to ieee gotra. The Madhyapaga C.P. grant?” 
of visvaripasena records land-endowments in different 
villages included in the Navya region of Vanga-division in 


PaundravarBhanabhukti. 


85. EI. XXVII, P. 121. 

86. CBl. P. 306. 

87. B.M.Morrison, op.cit, P. 39. 
88, cpr. P. Sy oF 

89, Ibid. PP. 337-38. 

90. Ibid.,P. 338. 
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Copper-plate charters issued by the rulers of the 
Deva dynasty records land-grant to the brahmins in Vanga- 
Samatata region. The Mehar C.P. and Sobharampur C.P. of 
Damodaradeva (13th century A.D.) and the Mainamati C.P. 


of Viradharadeva record land-donations in Samatata-mandala”!. 


In some cases, the brahmins are found to have migrated 
from Radha or Varendri to Vanga and they might have classed 
themselves as Radhiya or Varendra Brahmanas in accordance 
with the original janapadas they settled in. But the 
Brahmanic settlement in this region over a long time was the 
traditional stronghold of Brahmanical culture. It would not 
be unreasonable, therefore, to classify the Brahmins of 
Vanga as Vangiya Brahmanas who are also mentioned in the 


Chidviladsa Plate’ 


of Devendravarman (Ganga year 397). It 
records the grant of a village Kandaliva@da in favour of 
Aditya Bhatta, Yaju Bhatta, Sendideva Bhatta and other 
brahmins who were all Vangajas of Bharadvaja gotra. The 
reading Vangajebhya has been supported by D.R.Bhandarkar 
and S. Rao. But, according to Dr. D.C.Sircar, the reading 


is vangajebhya and he translates it as "to the descendants 


of Gojadiksita" (Gojadiksitavamséajebhyah). But S. Rao 


translates it as."to the Vangajas who observed Goja-diksa" 


91. EI. XXVII. P. 187ff. 3 EI. XXX P. 184ff. ; EDEP. P. 81. 
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(Gojadiksita vahgajebhys) , a ritual performance prevalent 
in that region?” . It is not unreasonable to accept: the 
reading 'Vanga' (ja) in the sense of its specific geogra- 
phical division, since the other divisions of Bengal like 
Uttara-Radha find mention in the Indian Museum Plate of 
Maharaja Devendravarman?’ and specific references to Gauda, 


Radha and Vanga are met*with in the inscriptions of the 


Somavamst kings (10th century A.D.). 


Vaidika Brahmanas : 


Vaidika Brahmanas, mentioned in the Kulaji-texts, 


are sub-divided into two groups 4 namely, pascatya Vaidikas 
and Daksinatya Vaidikas. The epithet Pascatya indicates 
that they came from the west and, according to the tradi- 
tions current among them, they are of the Kanauj stock, 
their ancestors having at the commencement of Mohammedan 
rule, migrated from the original habitat to Tirhut and 
subsequently from Tirhut. to Bengal->. According to the 
tradition preserved in the Kulaji texts, Syamalavarman 
imported five Brahmanas from Kanyakubja in Saka 1001 ana 


settled them in Bengal”°, since the Bengali brahmins were 


93. Ibid. 

94. EI. XXIII, P. 73ff. 

95. J.N.Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes _and Sects, Calcutta, 
1973, P. 26. 

96. HAB. P. 429. 
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not conversant with Vedic study and sacrifice. According 
to another version, the Vaidikas settled on the bank of the 


Saraswati river, left their homes for safer regions, when 


they came to know, by their astrological calculation, of the 


impending invasion of the Yavanas. Some of them came to 
Bengal and settled in Kotalipada under the patronage of king 
Harivarman. Those Brahmanas, hailing from North India, must 
have been known as Pascdtya Vaidikas. Another section 
migrating from Utkala and Dravida were probably known as 
Daksinatya Brahmanas’ ’, The story contained in the Kulaji 
has most probably been fabricated on the basis of the 
classification of the Vaidikas into PaScatyas and Utkalas, 


as found in Halayudha'‘s Brahmanasarvasva’’. As some of the 


most important settlements of this particular class of 
“pecan are found in the outlying districts of Bengal, 
bordering on Kalinga and Kamariipa, it has been suggested 
that they were descendants of those brahmins who refused 
to accept the reforms of Valla@lasena and took refuge in 
regions beyond his jurisdiction. Authors of the Kulajis 
maintain that Vallalasena excluded them from the social 
order of his scheme on the ground that they did not come up 


to the recognised standard of purity of descent. Whatever 


97, Ibid. P. 430. 
98. BRS. P. XI. 
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little historical value may be attached to the tradition, 
it cannot be denied that the Vaidikas formed a community 
distinguished from the Radhiyas and Varendras by the end 
of the 13th-14th century, when Kulaji texts began to be 
compt led. Of course, the separate grouping of the Vaidikas 
can not be inferred from the epigraphic records. In fact, 
all the Brahmana donees mentioned in the land-grants are 
said to have been attached to one or other branch of the 
Vedas and some of them are said to have been well-versed 
in more than one Vedic Samhita. It may be held that some 
of the Brahmana families who were originally devoted to 
the Vedic study retained their traditional adherence to 
the Vedic study even at a later period, when many brahmins 
deviated from traditional occupation and took to different 
professions either at the demand of the state or under the 


stress and strain of the prevailing economic condition. 


It would not be unreasonable to suggest, in the light 
of available epigraphic evidence, that the Brahmana families 
coming from Madhyadega came to be known as pascatya Vaidikas. 
The Bangada C.P. of Mahipala I records the gift of a village 
to Krsnadityasarman hailing from Hastipada which seems to 
have been situated in Madhyadega, as it has been already 


pointed out. Likewise, the Amgachi and Bangaon copper-plates 


of Vigrahapala III inform us of the migration of some 
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brahmins from Krodaiija, which is placed in Sravasti that 
was within Madhyadega. Both the Belava C.P. of Bhoja- 
varman and the Barrackpore C.P.of Vijayasena record the 
immigration of Brahmanas named PitSmvaradevasarman and 
Ratnakaradevagarman respectively from MadhyadeSa, who are 
Said to have been the ancestors of the donees Ramadeva- 
Sarman and UdayakaradevaSarman. Another such instance of 
migration may be cited from the Ramganj C.P. of Igvaraghoga 
where the donee Bhattavasudeva is said to have immigrated 
to Bengal from Candavara, identified with Chandwar in the 


United Province. 


Daksinatya Vaidikas : 


The settlement of Daksinatya Brahmanas in Bengal is 


vouchsafed by the Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala which refers 
to Lata-dvija ( a brahmin from Lata country, i.e. South 
Gujarat ) as the worshipper at the temple of Anantanarayana 


(1.15). Lata Brahmanas are known to be one of the five 


branches of South Indian brahmins as referred to in a Tamil 
inscription” (dated 1426 A.D.) of king Virapratdpa Devaraja 


of Vijayanagara. According to some scholars, the Utkala 


7 e 
99, D.C.Sircar, Silalekha TamraSssanadira prasanga, 


coun 


Brahmanas aS enumerated by Halayudha in his Brahmanasarvasva 


—- s — . 0 
appear to be the forefathers of the Daksinatya Vaidikas.?° 


The existence of the Utkala Brahmanas in Bengal may be 
traced back to the time of Saganka on the basis of the evi- 
dence furnished by the Midnapore C.P. grants. Those grants 
g@eants ascribed to the two feudatories of Saanka named 
Samanta-maharajay Somadatta and Mahapratihara Subhakirtti, 
who record donation of villages and lands to two brahmins 
respectively in Dandabhukti. In view of the Geographical 
contiguity of Dandabhukti and Utkala the probability of the 
migration of brahmins to Dandabhukti from Utkala cannot be 
ruled out. In all likelihood, these brahmin settlers in 
south-western part of Bengal were known as Utkala Brahmanas. 
An immigration of brahmins from both Orissa and other parts 
of the Deccan to this part of Bengal might have mixed them 
up ina separate community, for which the Utkala Brahmanas 
esma.ts be included in the Deccan (Daksinatya) branch of 
Vaidika Brahmanas in accordance with their distinct mode of 
101 


recitation of the Vedic text . The migration of the South 


Indian Brahmanas to Bengal was quite possible in view of 


100. IC. I, P. 505. 


eee 


101. BRS. P. XI. 
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close contact between Bengal and South-India during Pala- 
Sena period. The Palas established matrimonial relations 
with the rulers of South-India.!°? The infiltration of 
South-Indians like the Karnatas in Bengal is quite reaso- 
nable to hold in view of the fact that they were recruited 
in the Pala army and also that the Karnata Ksatriyas carved 
out an independent kingdom taking an opportunity of the 
disintegration of the Pala empire. Bengal was the victim of 
invasions from the south by the Cholas and the Chahlukyas. 
It was not unlikely that in the trail of such invasions, 
some South Indian brahmin families made their way to Bengal. 
Besides, the Sena rulers themselves, being zealous 
Brahmanists, might have brought with them the brahmins from 


103 


the south to officiate as their priests : Further, if the 


original habitat of the Ambastha~Vaidya caste of Bengal can 


be traced in South India where we find the Physician-caste 
of the same nomenclature, it is quite reasonable to trace 
the origin of the Daksinatya Vaidikas of Bengal to South 
India. 


Ss niaesahaaainenceeimeeenhidinmaniemnmer amen mencaiebsbiendiinomaammaabantanmmnaiemimmemndomamemimemaememionmemtanmidenten nana ane tnatcacameiaaeenamemanemnieememeamtammene teammate Tome ein 


102, D.C.Sircar, Social life in ancient india, Calcutta, 
1971, PP. 111-12 i cf. Monghyr C.P. of Devapala. 


103. Cf. Purohita, Mahapurohita, CBI, PP. 261, 280, 297. 
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$Skadvipi Brdhmanas : 
The Braéhmanas known as Graha-vipras are said to 

have migrated from Sakadvipa. Different accounts are 

contained in aifeecent Kulaji texts as to their origin and 

settlement in Bengal. According to Sakala-dvipika, a 

Radhiya Kulaji, quoted by N. Vasu, the Brahmanas who were 

decendants of the SSkadvipi priests migrated first to 


104 


Madhyadesa and then to Gauda . As they were well-versed 


wert 
in the study of the planets, they, known as Gaudiya Graha- 


vipra. According to the Kulajis of Nadia Vanhgiya Samajay 


twelve brahmins living on the bank of the Sarayu river were 
brought by king SaSanka to Gauda in order to cure himself 
of a disease by offering sacrifices to the planets. The 
Kulajis of the Varendra Sakadvipi Brahmanas repeat the same 


account! uA ° 


Epigraphic reference to Sakadvipi Brahmanas is found 


in the Govindapur Inscription! °° of Gaya district dated 
Saka era 1059 (1137 A.D.) where it is stated that the 

? A 
Magas inhabiting Sakadvipa were brought to India by Samba, 


Zz 
son of Krsna. The legend of Samba as recorded in the 


104, HAB. P. 475. 
a ? 
105. Ibid. 


106. EI. Il, P. 333. 
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inscription is elaborately told in the PurSnas*”’, where 

it is stated that Samba, being afflicted with leprosy, 
built a Sun-temple at Multan in order to worship Sun-god to 
get cured of the disease. As the local brahmins refused to 
officiate as priests at the temple, Samba brought the 
Magas from Sakadvipa who were experts in Sun-worship- °°. 
The association of the Magas with Sun-worship has also been 
emphasised by Varahamihira in his Brhatsamhita where it is 
stated that the Magas held the office of worshippers in 

the temple of Savita (Sun-god), while the Bhagavatas were 


the worshippers of Visnu (visnor-Bhagavata Magasca Savituh , 


Ch. 60.19). 


The origin of these Maga Brahmanas may be traced to 


the Iranian class, called "'Magi’ who held the cult of fire- 
worship and sun-worship. They were originally the inhabi- 
tants of Sakaavipa or Seistan, probably comprising the 
eastern part of ancient Iran, wherefrom they came to India 
in the wake of the Saka migration sometime in the first 


century B.C. The Iranian cult of Mihira-Mithra, being 


— 
107, Cf. Bhavisya, Samba, Visnu, Varaha Puranas, relevant 
passages quoted by Vasudeva Upadhyaya, The Socio- 
religious condition of North India, Varanasi, 1964, P.30. 


108. Visnu Purana, trans. by H.H.Wilson, London 1864-70, 
P. 382. | 
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being combined with the Indian cult of Savita-Surya, 
flourished in Northern India in the early centuries of 


the Christian oper, 


The Tantra work Kubjikamata!?®, dated 7th century 


“~ 
- A.De, speakSof the settlement of Sakadvipi Maga Brahmanas 


in India. They were also known as Bhojaka Brahmanas and 


adopted the profession of astrologers and came to be known 


as Graha-vipras. Bana, in his Harsacarita (Ch. IV), speaks 


of a Bhojaka (astrologer) and the commentator states that 
Bhojaka means a Maga’??, They were again known as Agradani 
Brahmanas, as they first accepted the gifts in Sraddha 


ceremony (Granthatascarthata$caitat krtsnam janati yo dvijah | 


Agrabhuk sa bhavecchraddhe pijitah panktipavanah |])°*°. 


109. Jitendranath Bandyopadhya, Paficopasana, Calcutta, 
1960, P. 307. 

110. Ibid. P. 308. 

111, Cf. M.M.Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Delhi, 
1979, Bhojaka means a class of priests or Sun-worshi- 
ppers supposed to be descended from the Magas by 
intermarriage with women of the Bhoja race 3 astrologer. 


112. Brhatsamhita, II. 13 : quoted by J. Bandyopadhyaya, 
Paficopasana, P. 308. 
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That the Maga Brahmanas were settled in India by the 
2nd century A.D. is attested by some foreign accounts. 
Ptolemy's reference to Brakmanoi Magoi leads us to make this 
assumption. Hiuen-Taang in his Si-yu-ki mentions the Sun- 
temples at Multan which bears an analogy to the Puranic 


113. Al-beruni (10th 


“account with regard to this temple 
century A.D.), speaking of Iranian Magian priests in India, 
states that they were called Magas. They first came to 


Multan where a grand Sun-temple had been established. 


The association of the Magas with the Sun-god is of 


great significance. The Sun-god is described as the curer 
of all diseases'}4, The meaning of the expression 'Magi' 
oo . 


means helper, curer or averters of evils. Reasonably, the 

wawy, are 

Magas were known to have adopted the profession of physician. 
There is a class of brahmins in South Bihar called 


SSkadvipis who are physicians and priests.+° 


It appears from the epigraphic and archaeological 
evidence that the Sun-worship was prevalent in Eastern 


India at least from the Gupta period. The Deo-barnak Pillar 


113. Watlers, On Yuang Chwang, II, P. 254. 
114. Samastaroganam harta, JASB. XXVI, P. 147. 


115. Vasudeva Upadhyaya, op. cit, P. 3in. 
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Inscr. of the Later Gupta king Jivitagupta II records the 
gift of village Varunika or Kigoravataka in favour of 


Sun-god (varunasvamin) !1® 


- This grant along with the 
Govindapur Inscr. (1059 Saka erasA.D. 1137) tends to show 
that Magadha was inhabited by the Magas after whom the 
country (Magadha) seems to have been named. In a Sun-Image 
Inscr. found in Dinajpur (North Bengal) the Sun-god is 
described as curer of all diseases’ *!, The close association 
of the Magas with the Sun-god is attested by an image of 
Sun, preserved in Varendra Research Society Museum, with the 


figure of a priest wearing high-boot resembling the 


characteristic costumes of the Sakas. The Kulkudi Sun-god 
119 


Image Inset * of Govindacandra and the Gaya Temple Inscr. 


of Nayapala's 15th regnal year, which begin with an 
invocation to Martanda, (Sun-god) bear testimony to the 
sun-worship in Bengal in early medieval period. Although 
there is no explicit mention of Sakadvipi Brahmanas in 
Bengal epigraphs, their existence may be derived the dis- 
covery:«, in Bengal of a large number of Sun-images meant 


for worship. A stray reference to 'ganaka' (astrologer) in 


116. J.N.Bandyopadhyaya, Op. cit. ,P. 313. 
117, JASB. XXVI, P. 147. 

118, EI. XXVI, P. 24. 

119, El. XXXVII, P. 88. 
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fe - = 
the Paschumbhag C.P. of Sricandra clearly suggests the 
existence of the Grahavipra class of brahmins in Eastern 


Bengal during Candra rule in Vanga. 


In the Brhaddharma Purana SSkadvipi Brahmanas are 
described as Devala Brahmanas who are said to have hailed 
from Sakadvipa. According to the Varna-samkara theory of 
the Brhaddharma Purana, Grahavipras or Ganakas are the 
offsprings of skaavipt Brahmana father and Vaisgya mother. 


It appears from the account of the Brhaddharma Purana and 


later Niyandhas that those brahmins were relegated to a 


degraded (Patita) position in the social hierarchy of 


Bengal. 


Section II 


Position of the Brahmanas in the society 


In the edifice of the four-fold fabric of the varna- 
system, the Brahamanas occupy the most prestigious and 
privileged position. Their ascendancy was due to high birth, 
noble profession and traditional devotion to the Vedic cult 
that formed the foundation of the Indian culture. In the 
Dharmasiitras and the Arthagastra of Kautilya are enumerated 


the duties of the Bhrahmanas as adhyayana (study), 
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adhyapana (teaching), yajana (worshipping), yajana (officia- 


ting at worship), dana (making gifts) and Pratigraha 


(accepting gifts). Thege are more or less stereotyped in the 
Dharmagastras which reflect the spirit of the Vedic texts in 
assigning the highest seve us and dignity to the Brahmanas. 

In the Manusamhita, for instance, the highest supremacy in 
every respect is claimed for a Brahmana. The most honourable 
position of the Brahmanas is clearly reflected in the passage 
of the Purusasukta of the Rgveda which indicates the origin 
of the four varnas from different parts of the body of 
Purusa (Brahman, the Gredtor). The Brahmana is said to have 


been sprung from the mouth of Brahman / Brahmanosya 


mukhamasidvdhu Rajanyah krtah} Uru tadasya yadvaisyah padbhyam 


ie me I 
Stidro ajayatay RV. X. 90. 127 


It is evident from the land grant charters discovered 
so far in Bengal and its adjacent areas that the Brahmanas 
continued to enjoy the most privileged position in the 
society in Eastern India till at least the end of the 12th 
century. Land was donated to the Braéhmanas by the kings of 


Bengal following the injunctions of the Smrtis which 


1. Rgveda Samhita, Vol. VI, Ed. by F. Maxmftller, London, 
1874, p. 248. 
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recommend donation of land to the Brahmanas as a sacred duty 


on the part of the king / Sastim varsaSahasrani svarge modati 


phiimidah_7*. 


Brahmanas aS sacrificers : 


Epigraphic records of Bengal show that a plot of land 
or a village was often donated or sold to the Brahmanas for 
the performance of Vedic rites like Panca mahayajha> (i.e. 


deva - yajna, pitryayajna, nryajna, bhitayajfia, Brahmayajna) 


oer EERE EoD 


or for the provision of Bali, Caru and Sattra’. It is for 


their active role in yajana and yajana that the Brahmanas 


were known as priests, Yajnika or Rtvik. It was the privilege 


of a Brahmana alone to officiate as a priest. Jaimini states 


that as the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas cannot officiate as priest, 


the sattra (a sacrifice extending over many days or years) 


can be performed only by Brahmanas / Brahmananam vetarayorart- 


vijyabhavat. Jaimini, V Pete 7: They also played a vital 


2. Faridpur C.P. of Dharmaditya, CBI.,P. 81. 
36 Damodarpur C.P. of Gupta year 128 (448 A.D.), Ibid.,F. 47. 
4, TipperS C.P. of Lokanatha, EI. XV, P. 306ff. 


5. HD. P. 109, fan. 230. 


rere) 
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role in performing sacraments on various occasions in 


domestic life commonly known as BaSasamskara prescribed by 


the Grhyasutras. In some epigraphic records reference has 


been made to Brahmin sacrificers, as Yajnika, Rtvik® and 


sometimes they are described as Scutikratupriya or 


Kotihomahgatavan®. A graphic description of the Vedic 


mantras by the Brahmins is found in the Gaya Stone Insce. 


of Nayapaladeva / Vedabhyasaparayana - dvijaganodgirnogra 


patha - kramaduccairuccarita - dhvanivyatikarairyatna - 


vadharya girah Kincajasrita - homa - dhuma - patala - 


dhvantavrtau sampratam ... v.37: Regular performance 


of Vedic sacrifices is indicated by the comparison of the 


sacrificial smoke with the mass of cloud in the Irda@ C.F. 


of Kamboja Nayapala / Yasyam homagnidhumaughah karoti 


gaganod-gatah Ma (kha) - huta - sunasira - vahanambhoda - 


vibhramam V. 27+. veaic sacrifices were performed Se a 


large scale by the Brahmin sages in the hermitages on the 


6. Jajilpada Grant of Gopala II, JAS. XVII, P. 13 728s 
Irda C.P. of Kamboja Nayapala, EI. XXII, P. 150ff. 

7. Madanpur C.P. of Sricandra, EI. XXVIII, P. 51. 

8, Rampala C.P. of Sricandra, CBI. ,P. 225. 


9 CBI. ,P. 142. 


10. EI. XXII, P. 150. 
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bank of the Ganga Z Udgandhinyaj yadhumairmrgasisurasita - 


khinnavaikhanasastri - stanyaksirani - Kiraprakaraparici- 


tabrahmaparayanani Yenasevyanta Sese vayasi bhavabhaya - 


skandibhirmaskarindraih plrnotsangani Gangapulinaparisara- 


ranya - punyasramani Vv. 9 7**, The Brahmins followed a 


specific branch (S3kha) of the Vedic Samhitas in conducting 
Svadhyaya and sacrifices. It was customary in the land- 
enemrtetttenemmemee nat Beene 


grant charters to put on record the particular Vedic school 


(Sakha) to which belonged the Brahmana donee. Thus, the 


epigraphic records of Bengal since the Gupta period mention 


different Vedic schools, namely, Kanva, Madhyandina branches 


of the Sukla yajurveda (Vajasaneya) , Taittiriya and Carakya 


branches of Krsna - Yajurveda, Asvalayana and Vahvreca 
branches of the Rgveda, Kauthuma branch of the Samaveda and 
Paippalada branch of the Atharvaveda. The Nidhanpur c.P.s/? 
of Bhaskaravarman mention more than two hundred Brahmins 
belonging to various such schools already mentioned above. 
It appears from the said record that the settlement of the 
large number of Brahmins in MayuraSalmalagrahara began 


from the time of Bhutivarman, great - grandfather of 


Bhaskaravarman. The widespread practige of the Vedic cult 


11. CBI. P- 142. 


12. CPS. PP. 14-21. 
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from 5th century A.Dey therefore, disproves the Adistra- 
legend which describes the importation of five brahmins 

from Kanyakubja in Bengal by king Adigara some time between 
8th and 10th century Asb.** in order to arrange for the 
performance of the Vedic sacrifices, since there nee aeare 
in Bengal of the brahmins expert in the Vedas. But what 
little historiocity may be attached to this legend, it cannot 
be denied that the legend corroborates the epigraphic 
evidences as regards the continuity of the age-old tradition 


of the Vedic sacrificial cult in Bengal by the efforts of 


the brahmins till late date. 


Brahmanas as teachers : 


Not only as sacrificers, but also as teachers, the 


brahmins played their part in the society of ancient Bengal. 
? N 
Imparting instructions on Sruti and Smrti was the sole 


charge of the brahmins according to the DharmaSastras. It 
was the responsibility of the Brahmana teachers to get the 


students initiated as a Brahmacarin through the Upanayana 


ceremony and impart him education until the Samavartana 
ceremony, when the Snataka title was conferred on the 
student by the teacher on completion of the study. Though, 
very often, the Brahmanas had knowledge of more than one 


Vedic. Samhita, they specialized in a particular branch of 


13. Bharatavarsa, 1346 B.S. Asadha - Agrahdyana, P. 357ff. 
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the Vedic literature, such as Vedanga, or Vedanta in which 


they might have gained more proficiency than others. In 
addition to the Vedic studies, the brahmins in Bengal are 
said to have been experts in other branches of learning 
viz. Mimaémsa, Vyakarana, Tarka, Smrti and the like 


he Mimamsa - vyakarana - tarkavidya - vide, or Mimamsa - 


as arene eta ae ae, ee ers 
vyakarana - tarka - vedavedine _/. Epigraphic records of 


Bengal from the 10th century onwards refer to Upadhyaya or 


Acarya which indicates the existence of the teachers/ 


community at that time. In the PaSchimbhag C.P. of Sricandra 


mention is made of a,Upadhyaya in Candravyakarana, who was 


attached to the Matha of Brahma in Sylhet-region and was 


allotted 10 patakas of land. The same inscription records 
grant of 10 patakas of land to each of the eight brahmin 
teachers of the four Vedas, who were attached to the two 
groups of four mathas, i.e., four Vangala mathas and four 
Degantariya mathas of the gods Vajgva-nara, Yogesvara, 


JaiminI and Mahakala. In the Amgachi c. p.?® o¢ 


Vigrahapala III, Brahmana donee Khoduladevagarman is said 


to be the descendant of MahopSdhyaya Arkadeva. In the 


14. cf. Bangada C.P. of Mahip&la I, CBI. P. 203. 
eee —> 


15. cf. Irda C.P. of Kamboja Nayapala, EI. XXII, P. 150f£. 


16. EI. XV, P. 295f£. 
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Irda Plate! of Nayapala the Brahmin beneficiary agvattha- 


garman is said to have belonged to a teacher's family. He 
/ 
is said to be the son of Upadhyaya Sri Anukula Migra and 


grandson of Upadhyaya Sri Prabhdkaragarman and he himself 


was well versed in Mimamsa, Vyakarana and Tarka. Another 
18 


reference to Upadhyaya is found in the Govindapur C. P. 


of Laksmanasena which records the grant of a village named 


x re Pocus we 
Viddaragasana to Upadhyaya Sri Vyas adevagarman belonging to 


the Kauthuma branch of the Samaveda. Qualifying epithets 


like Pandita (Scholar), Acarya (Teacher) and Nitipathaka 


(preceptor) applied to the Brahmana donees in the Pala- 
Sena records indicate their recognition as teachers of 
different categories. Manu (II. 140-141) distinguishes 


between Upadhyaya and Acarya. Upadhyaya was one who took to 


—— 


teaching as a profession for his livelihood, while Acarya 
taught without charging fees. This distinction might have 
gradually been abolished. An example of Pandita is to be 
traced in the Bhuvanegvara Pragasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva 
who is described aS an exponent of the Brahmadvaita system 
of philosophy, conversant with the writings of Bhatta 
(Kumarila), well-versed in the Arthasastra, the Ayurveda, 


etc., proficient in the Siddhanta, the Tantra and the 


Ganita with special keenness for Astrology and Astronomy. 


17, EI. XXII, P. 150f£. 


nn 


18. CBI. P. 274. 
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He is said to have composed works on Horasastra, Dharma- 
gastra and Mimainsa.?? It would not be darcasouebte to 
assume that the brahmin teachers were granted plots of 
cultivable land in lieu of their services to the society, 
as the income from the land in question might be used for 
their maintenance. The Brahmins thus laid the foundation of 
Brahmanical education in ancient Bengal side by side with 
their religious activities. Centres of religion like 
temples and Mathas were centres of education as well. Of 
course, those were not educational institutions as 
organised as Buddhist monasteries. Stray references, however, 
to some big BrShmanical religious establishment as found 

in the Paéchimbhag C.P. of Sricandra tend to show that the 
Brahmanical educational system gradually took an almost 
institutionalised shape from the 10th century onwards under 


the direct supervision of the Brahmanas. 


Worshippers of the Puranic deities ;: 


The Brahmin priestly class enlivened their religious 
activities all over Bengal through the worship of Puranic 


deities like Brahma, Visnu, Mahegvara, Sakti and other 


minor gods and goddesses. Various forms of these deities 
were worshipped in temples of ancient Bengal which were 


mostly in charge of brahmin priests. Sectarian beliefs of 


19. bid. P. 352, VV. 20-23. 
; 
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these priests may at best be explained in the light of 
epigraphic records of Bengal which record the erection of 
a number of temples and installation of the images of 
Puranic deities in different parts of Bengal. Several land- 
grant charters of Bengal issued by different ruling 
dynasties of Bengal from time to time record donation of 
land as endowment in favour of temples for the maintenance 
and worship of the respective deities installed therein. 
In many cases plots of land were donated to the brahmins 
attached to these religious establishments. In the 
Baigram cop, 2° of Gupta year 128 (= 448 A.D.), we find 
that plots of land were sold by the government to two 
individuals named Bhoyila and Bhaskara who purchased them 
for defraying the expenses of the renovation of the temple 
of Lord Govindasvamin, i.e. Visnu, which was formerly 
founded by their father and for the performance of daily 
worship of the same god. A Copper-plate grant 2? of the 
time of Budhagupta (476-495 A.D.) found at Damodarpur 
refers to land endowments for building two temples and 
store-rooms for gods Kokamukhasvamin and évetavarahasvamin 
and one Namalinga in the village Donga on the summit of 


the Himalaya / Himavacchikhare Kokamukhasvaminah catvarah 


20. Tbid., P. 50. 


21. ibid., P. 62. 
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ore Ss Z i = “a 
Kulyavapah Svetavarahasvaminopi sapta kulyavapah, 11.5,6 7. 


A perpetual endowment was also made in Kotivarsa by another 
Vandscharter’- of the Gupta period (224 G.E. ‘o, 543 A.D.) 
by an inhabitant of Ayodhya for making repairs of the 


’ 


— “ —_ 2 s ; 
shrine of Bhagavan Svetavarahasvamin in order to increase 


the religious merits of his mother and for the continuance 


of bali, caru, Ssatra and the supply of incense, flowers etc. 


required for the worship of the god. The existence of a 


temple to Pradyumme-Svara in Tippera: District in the 6th 


century A.D. is proved by the reference to the land donated 


for it, which formed the western boundary of the low-land 


23 


endowed to the monastery by the Gunaighar C.P. grant of 


Vainyagupta of the Gupta year 188 (= 507 A.D.) [Pascimena 


Pradyumnesvara - devakula ksetra - Prantah, 1.29 7. Ata 


somewhat later date, king Jivadharana, at the request of his 
powerful feudal chief Lokanatha, granted lands to the 
Brahmanas for the worship of Lord Anantanarayana whose 

temple was erected in the forest-region in Tippera.. pistrict**, 


Another such land-grant in favour of the same god has been 


made by the Kalhapur C.P.°> of Samanta Marundanatha (dated 


7th century A.D.) found in Sylhet region. The Brahmanas 


22. Ibid. , Py 72. 
235° Thids5°P..'67. 
24, EI. XV, P. 306f£. 
25. CPS. P. 70. 
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who settled in the easternmost fringe of Bengal seem to 


have practised the cult of Visnu-worship from an early period. 


Even though influence of Buddhism steadily grew during 
the Pala period, popularity of Puranic Bradhmanism did not 
decline, as it is- suggested by the epigraphic evidence. The 
Khalimpur c.p.*° of Dharmapala records grant of four villages 
in favour of the god Nannanarayana (Visnu) at the request of 


Mahasamantadhipati Narayanavarman who built the temple of 


the said god. The temple was in charge of a Brahmana hailing 


from Lata 7 Bhagavanna - nnanarayana ~ bhattarakaya tat - 


pratipalaka - Latadvija - devarcakadi - PadamUla - sametaya..... 


aang 3 a ene y a 
caturo graman pi The Baghaura Narayana Image Inscr* of the 


time of Mahipadla refers to an image of god Narayana in 
Samatata installed by a merchant named Lokadatta who was a 
devout Vaisnava. The Bhalgudar Image inser .7° of the time 

of Madanapala refers to another such image of Narayana found 
in modern Monghyr District. It was installed by two Vaisnavas, 
named Bhatta Sri Sukrtrma and Bhatta Sci Abhindra. The 
worship of god Visnu which the brahmins introduced in Northern 


26. CBI., Pp. 100, 
27. Ely XVIls. p+ 3556 
28. Thid. xxVIII, Pt. III, p. 137ff£. 
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Bengal from the Gupta period survived even in the 10th 
century in Eastern Bengal that formed the kingdom of the 
Buddhist rulers belonging to the Candra dynasty. It seems 

to have been possible due to the zeal of the brahmin priests 
who had settled in that region by 6th century A.D. The 


Mainamati plates?” 


of Ladahacandra refer to the gifts of 
land in favour of the Vaisnavite god Ladaha - madhava 
(Madhava), a name of Visnu ~ Krsna which was well-known in 
two places of Samatatamandala. The Betka Image tneer.?° of 


Govindacandra records the installation of the image of 


Vasudeva. 


The brahmins also worshipped god Siva in Northern 


Bengal from the Gupta period. Reference has been made to 


the god in the record found at Damodarpur. The record refers 


to the installation of a linga in the Himalayan region? in 


addition to the temple of Kokamukhasvamin who is identified 


32 


by some with Lord Siva’“. The Mahabodhi Inscr.°> of the time 


29. EDEP., pp. 74, 76. 

30. EI. XXVII, Pt. I, p. 26ff. 
31. CBI., p. 62. 

32. HAB., pp. 512 - 513. 
33-.CBT+4 “ps 112. 
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of Dharmapala records the installation of four-faced image 


34 


of Mahadeva at Bodh - Gaya. The Bhagalpur C.P.~° of Narayana- 


ea i 
pala refers to the construction of a temple of Lord Siva by 


the king and an endowment of lands for its maintenance, 
daily worship and comfortable living of the preceptors of 
the padupata sect who must have belonged to the temple and 


4 


were brahmins by caste. Another temple of Lord giva in 


Rajshahi District has been refered to in the Bhaturiya Stone 


Inser.?> of Rajyapala. Reference to an image of Sada$iva 


in Northern Bengal in the Rajibpur Image Inser.°° of Gopala 
II or III proves the existence of another gaivite sect 
during the Pala period. A temple of Siva was erected by a 
Kamboja ruler at Bangada in Dinajpur District?’ . The 10th 
century land - grant records of the Candra rulers of 
Eastern Bengal refer to the temples dedicated to various 


y 3 = 4s 
forms of Lord Siva. The Pagchimbhag ee.°" of Sri-Candra 


refers to the mathas of Mahakala and yogegvara, while the 


34. Ibid. p. 168. 

35. EI. XXXIII, p. 150f£. 

36. THQ. XVII, pp. 207 - 22. 

37. cE. Bangada Pillar Inscr. of Kuhjaraghatdvarsa, JRASB. 
NS. VII, p. 619. 

38. EDEP. pp. 66 - 67. 
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Bharella Image Inser.>*” of Ladahacandra and the Mainamati 


Plate’? of Govindacandra inform us of the installation of 


/ 
the images of Natesvara Siva whose worship was probably 
imported from South mnaig: The spread of Brahmanical religion 
reached its zenith during the Sena rule. A lofty temple of 


Pradyumnegvara was built by Vijayasena. The brahmins were 


worshippers .of other Puranic deities like Surya, Karttikeya, 


Ganesa, Parvati, Uma, Candi etc. There is abundant evidence 


of the Sun - worship prevalent in ancient Bengal. The sun - 


cult seems to have been imported in Bengal by the Magas of 
/ ” 2 s . | 
Sakadvipa. According to the account recorded in the Govinda- 


pur Inser.* found in Gaya district and dated daka 1059 


(= 1137 - 38 A.D.), the Maga Brahmanas were brought to 


India by Samba, son of Krsna for the worship of the Sun - 
god. The tradition is supported by the injunctions laid 


down in Varahamihira's Brhatsamhita (60, 19) that installa- 


tion and consecration of the images and temples of Sun 
(Strya) should be made by the Magas and they should perform 


L- "i : 
the worship of the deity. The Sakadvipi Brahmanas mentioned 


in the Kulaji texts of Bengal might be the descendants of 


the Magas (Priests) of Iran and initiated the Sun - worship 


\ 


j ~ Bl. MVIl, De 349% 
- EDER, p. 80. 


430° Thies: De 55s 
42. El. It, pe 333. 
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in ancient Bengal. The oldest Surya image in Bengal found 
at Niyamatpur (Rajsahi District) shows distinct traces 
of Kusana features like long tunic, low head - dress and 
high poots??, Many Sun-images of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
period have come to light. We find the Sun - god Image 


Inscr,*4 of Govinda-Candra (dated in 12th regnal year) in 


Kulkudi (Eastern Bengal). A stone figure of SUrya found 

at Kotalipada and dated in the 11th century A.D. represents 
. the fully developed type of Surya. Another seated image of 
the Sun with an inscription describing the deity as the 
'tremover of all diseases / Samasta-roganam harta_7*° was 
found in Dinajpur District. The popularity of-the Sun - 
worship at the initiative of the brahmins reached its 
zenith by the end of the Sena rule as it is indicated by 
the opening verse in the Copper Plates of Visvaripasena 


/ Ue 
and Kesavasena in praise of the Sun- god / Vande ‘Mbab ida cad 


vana - bandhavamandhakarakara -nibaddha-bhuvanatraya-muktihe- 


tum''' I adore that friend of the bed of lotuses, cause 

of deliverance of the world, confined in the prison of 
>) 6 

darkness. wi 7 . 


43. HAB.y Pp. 555. 
44. ET. XXVII, p. 24. 
45. JASB. XXVI, P. 147. 
46. cote Ps 322, 334. 
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We do not know how far the Brahmanas in ancient 


/ 
Bengal practised Sakti-worship. Images of goddesses like 


7 
Parvati, Sarvani etc. with inscriptions have been discovered 


in different places of ancient Béngal’’. 


It proves beyond doubt from what has been said above 
that the brahmin priests fostered the growth of Puranic 
forms of Brahmanical religion side by side with the Vedic 
cult in Bengal and made a unique combination of both by 
performing Vedic sacrifices concurrently with the worship 
of the gods in temples with flowers, incense, lamp etc. 
which are essentials in Puradnic rituals. It would not be 
out of place to point out that temple - priests, or Devala 
Brahmanas » a class by themselves, were looked down upon in 
early times and are regarded as inferior even in modern 


days £ Devarcanaparo vipro vittarthi vatsaratrayam-asau 


devalako nama havyakavyesu garhitah Devakosopajivi namna 


devalako bhavet apamkteyah Sa vijneyah Sarvakarmasu sarvada. 


Devala quoted in Smrticandrika II, P. 396, the verse is 


= 8 ‘ 
quoted by Apararka also, PP. 450, a 2374 . But epigraphic 


nn 
terest or 


Ay. parvati Image Inscr. of Narayanapala, IA. XIyII, 
as 
110£f. Deulbadi Sarvani Image Inscr. of Prabhavati, 
Pp. : 


 sanaaecaeneteeg AA he CCAS AR ST OID 


48. HD F- Oe 
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records of Bengal do not indicate the degraded position 
of the temple - priests. On he other hand, the king 
granted land for the maintenance of those Brahmanas, so 
that they felt encouraged to perform Vedic sacrifices and 


worship of the Puranic gods. 


f 


Brahmanas as astrologers : 

In addition to the prescribed occupations, the brahmins 
sometimes took keen interest,in astrology (Jyotisa) that is, 
the science dealing with the influence of stars and planets 
on human destiny which formed one of the six Vedangas 


studied by the brahmins in Bengal f sadahgadhydyine Sri - 


Udayakaradevagarmane 7*”, Calculating the position of stars 
and planets they could foretell prosperity or calamities 

that might .fall to the fate of an individual or the community 
and thus provided guidance to all classes of people from 

the King to the cultivators. Kings were benefitted by the 
advice of astrologers in the affairs of the State and even 

at the time of undertaking military expeditions. It is for 
this reason that Kautilya recommends knowledge in astrology 


as one of the requisite qualifications of an ideal Purohita 


49. cf. Barrackpore C.P. of Vijayasena, I.B., P. S7ff. 
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who waS supposed to guide the king in all affairs 


/ Purohitamuditoditakulagflam Sadangam Vede daive....... 


ERLISTE ERD NR cy Ah eR RMR FASS SAEED SCORERS 


Pratikartaram Kurvita_7°°, The brahmin counsellor of the 


King was often a good astrologer. In the Badal Pillar Inscr.” 
Guravamigra, the Brahmana minister of King Narayanapala, 
is praised as a great astrologer /nisnatatam jyotiso 


ot 
yasya, V. 207 - A group of brahmins took astrology as the 


sole profession and were known as Graha - vipras in ancient 


Bengal. The origin of this group of Brahmanas has already 
been discussed. Epigraphic evidence is very scanty to prove 
the existence of this class of Brahmanas in ancient Bengal. 


52, 
In the Ramapala C.P. of Sricandra, astrologers are said to 


/ 
have indicated the royal mark of Sricandra at the time of 


his birth / MauhUrttikaih sUcitarajacihnam Avapa tasyam 


tanayam Vv. ae A single reference to the term ganaka in 


the PaSchimbhag C.P. of $ricandra may be taken into consi- 


deration in this connection. The term may mean ‘an astrologer' 


or ‘an accountant’. Minhajuddin's account in Tabaquat - i - 


Nasiri seems to suggest that Laksmanasena did not take 
precautionary measure, when he had come to know from 
505 AS< ‘VOl ods BK. Ts: 1x5 Bs. 9 
rene 
51. CBI. P. 154. 
? 


52. Ibid.» P. 244. 
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court-astrologers that the Turkish invasion of Bengal was 


inevitable and irresistible. 


Brahmanas in administration ; 


The Brahmanas served in different capacities within 
the framework of the State - machinery. The Brahmanas held 


= 2 5 
the official status of 'Purohita' or 'Mahapurohita? 2% The 


etymological meaning of the term is one who is placed fore- 


most 7 Purah enam dadhati iti Purohitah 7} that is, one 


‘ 


who leads others to good . The brahmins often acted as royal 


priests (Rajapurohita), guided the king in his domestic as 


well as State-affairs and assisted him in determining his 
social and religious policy. Kautilya realises the necessity 
of appointing royal priest along with ministers and urges 
their proficiency in the vedas and Dandaniti (Science of 
Polity) among othbr requisites for the post. / Purohita- 


Sen a ° . 
muditoditakulasilam sadangam Vede daive nimitte dandanityam 


ca abhivinitamapadam daivamanusinam atharvabhirupayaigca 


Pratikartaram kurvita_7.>> 


53. Ibid., PP. 261, 273, 280, 291, 297, 305, 316, 325, 337. 


54. Yaska's Niruktam, I-12. 


; : 
55. AS,Vol. I, BKI, IX, P. 9. 


—— 
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In the Irda C.P. of Kamboja Nayapala and in the Belava 


c.P2 or Bhojavarman, ‘Purohita' finds mention in the list 


of officials, while the Sena Copper-Plates mention either 


Purohita or Mahadpurohita. In addition to Purohita, we find 


7. ane 
reference to another official designation, Santyagarika, 


Pe oat Seige Si Ts) iam spa Sa ; . 
Santivarika or Santyagaradhikrta in the Bengal epigraphs. 


The official so designated was, no doubt, a Brahmana 

placed in charge of propitiatory rites. It appears from 

the epigraphic records that they were remunerated by the 

king with gifts of lands. Both the Raémapdla C.P. of $rfcandra 
and the Belava C.P. of Bhojavarman recofd land - endowments 


to Santivarika Pitavasaguptagarman (Kotihomangatavate) and 


SSntyagaradhikrta RamadevaSarman respectively. The Madhai- 


nagar Grant?! and the Sunderban Grant>“of Laksmanasena refer 


to a number of land - endowments in favour of some Santyagari- 


kas. 


Brahmanas as Counsellors : 


Significantly enough, the Pdla records never enlist 


Purohita or Santyagarika among the officials of the State. 


56. EI. XXII, P. 150ff.; CBI. P. 238. 
oe ? 


57. SB Le Ere 281. 


58. seeders 291 ¢ 
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But the position of the Brahmana counsellors was recognized 
by the Pala administrators. The Badal Pillar Inscr. of 
Narayanapala opens with the Senecieadest socedat of a brahmin 
family of the SSndilya gotra that produced an uninterrupted 
line of scholars and statesmen. Functions of counsellors are 
Said to have been discharged by Garga, Darbhapani, somegvara, 
KedaramisSra and Guravamidra, although no specific reference 
is made to their official designation. Garga claims to have 
made Dharmapala the master of the ‘whole world' Z dharmah 
krtastadadhipastvakhilasu diksu svami mayeti vijahasa 


Brhaspatimyah, Vv. 27% His son Darbhapani, by dint of his 


policy, made the long stretch of territory from the Himalayas 
to the Vindhyas tributary to Dharmapdla's son and successor 


is es — we @ 7 
Devapala f nitya yasya bhuvam cakara karadam Sri Devap@lo 


nrpah, V. 57. Darbhapani's son Somesvara, who also lived 


during Devapala's reign, enjoyed the confidence of the 
sovereign f somegvara Sciman ParameSvara - vallabhah, v..8/7. 
His son Kedaramigra is credited with the entire responsibility 
for the success that attended Devapala's relations with the 
Utkalas, the Hunas, the Gurjaras and the Dravidas (Vv. 13). 
Kedaramigra was also associated with the reign of Sarapala. 
His son was Guravamigra whose skill and devotion in polity 

won the admiration of his sovereign Narayanapala [ kugalo 


gunavan vivektum vijigisuryannrpasca bahumene, V. 19_7. It 
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v7 ; 
was Bhatta Guravamisra who acted as a messenger in connection 


with the Bhagalpur Grant?” of Narayanapala fBhattah 


Srimaniha sa Guravo dutakah punyakirttih, V. 18/7. The place 


of honour accorded to the Brahmanas in the Pala-court is 


evident from some verses contained in the Badal Pillar Inscr. 


(vv. 6 ~ 7). A.K. Maitreya has suggested that the Pala 
rulers were anxious eerpay homage to the prahmin Who had 
given leadership to the people (Prakrti) playing a part in 
the election of Gopala I to kingship , pr. B.C. Sen, on the 
other hand, does not think that those ministers were respon- 


sible to any group of people except the king. 


However, the principle of upholding the hereditary rights 
of ministers, as suggested by Acarya Kaunapadanta, a predece- 
ssor of Kautilya, seems to have continued to be followed from 


the time of the Palas to that of the Varmans. The Bhuvanegvar 


Pragasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva (11th century A.D.) furnishes 


the genealogical account of a Radhiya brahmin family of 
outstanding scholarship to which belonged Bhavadeva, Minister 
of Harivarman, king of the Varman dynasty of East Bengal. The 
inscription seems to indicate that Adideva, the grandfather 


o9 CBI. Pe 159% 


cnmemitrcems 


60. GL. P. 97. 


— ? 
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of Bhavadeva Il, served under a Candra king. His son 
Govardhana may also have been connected with the Candra 
dynasty, but Govardhana's son Bhavadeva who was an erudite 
scholar in different Branches of knowledge including Polity, 
assisted, by the power of his counsel, king Harivarman to 
attain victory (V. 16). The royal preceptors often played the 
role of counsellors during the Sena period. Vallalasena's 
preceptor Aniruddhabhatta and Rajapandita Halayudha in the 
court of Laksmanasena had exerted considerable influence over 


their royal patrons. In hs§$ Brahmanasarvasva, HalayUdha 


narrates his own career. Being appointed as Rajapandita in his 


(Sy camp: een Om 


early career, Halayudha was given the post of Mahamahattaka, 


a term which has been interpreted by N.G. Majumder as Prime - 


minister. Later, he became a Dharmadhyaksa (Vv. eae 


The available data, both epigraphic and literary there- 
fore, leave no doubt that the brahmin ministers used to be 
appointed by the rulers in ancient Bengal, whether they 
themselves were inclined towards Brahmanism or Buddhism. 
There seem to have been reasons behind this policy followed 
consistently by the rulers. To maintain law and order in the 
society based on varnagramadharma and to explain the social 


| Sener rec ETE AEERAo EEI Y ARERR nA FTES PED a TENSES oer aR a EYE Da ATE 


61. BRS. P. 2. 
: ? 
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status of different castes along with their respective 
duties and functions, the king might have felt an indispensi- 
bility of the wise counsel of the Brahmanas who possessed 


7 3 
mastery over both the Sruti and Smrti. Manu (ch. II, 12) 


enumerates four sources of law, viz. Sruti or the Vedas, 
Smrti, customs of holy men (SistScara) and one’s own inclina- 
tion (Atmatusti) . It poeenar on the Manusamhita that in 
case of conflict the Sruti prevails over Smrti and that the 


¢ . s 
Sruti and Smrti have precedence over other two sources of law 


bow Pa hnetond a ee ~ . e 7 ; 
{ Dharman jijnasamananam Pramanam paramam Srutih Vv. 13, 


Srutidvajdhantu yatra syattatra dharmabubhau smrtau Ubhavapi 


hi tau dharmau samyaguktau manisibhih V. 14 7. According to 
SRA aoe Ey 


Kautilya, Dharma (sacred law), Vyavahara (contract), Caritra 


ce 


(custom) and RAjasasana (royal decree) are the sources of law, 
the last one being regarded as the foremost. In most of the 
Dharmagastras , on the other hand, the foremost position is 
held by sacred law which is first exposed in the Sruti and 
later explained in the Smrti. No doubt, the State-policy 

was determined, to, a great extent, by the interpretation of 
law as given by brahmin counsellogs in the light of the 
injunctions of the Dharmasastras, favouring the maintenance 

of the social order giving emphasis upon the caste - hierarchy. 
The brahmins seem to have been anxious to maintain their 


previleged position. 
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Brahmanas in Judicial Administration : 


The Brahmanas held the posts of Judges in the law - 


court. Halaytidha was Dharmadhyaksa in the reign of Laksmana- 


sena. Dharmadhyaksa and Mahadharmadhyaksa stand for Judge and 
Chief Judge. P.V. Kane suggests that the functions of Purohita 
which included looking after certain religious affairs of 


the State were discharged by Dharmadhyaksa°“, But mention of 


Mahadharmadhyaksa immediately after Purohita or Mahapurohita 


in the Sena records stands against this view. The term 
Dharma stands for "sacred law" which formed the basis of 


justice. In the Dharmasthiya-Adhikarana of the Arthagastra, 


Kautilya deals with various kinds of legal procedures and 


the officer called Dharmastha was held responsible for 


conducting these procedures. Dharmadhyaksa in the Sena 


records, therefore, appears to have served in the office of 


Justice. 


Brahmanas' knowledge in MilitaryScience : 


am mr: Ae re ARLES CEES STRIIE AEL CT ACL ST I TS 


The Brahmanas proved themselves competent even in 


military profession. Since very early times, Brahmanas 


62. Ibid. P. XVIII, 31n. 


_——- 7 
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appear to have followed the profession of arms / cf. Panini, 


V. 271, ‘‘br&hmanaka' as applied to a country in which 


Brahmanas follow the profession of arms 7°3, Kautilya quotes 
the view of his predecessors that when there are armies 
composed of Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaigyas and Siidras, each 
preceding one is better for enlistment than each subsequent. 


C Brahmanaksatriyavaisyastidrasainyanam tejahpradhanyat 


purvam purain Sreyassamnahayitum ityacaryah haere Kautilya, 


himself however, does not subscribe to the view. In the 
Badal Pillar Inscr., Narayanapala's minister Guravamigra 
is said to fave acaanpented the king to the battlefield. He 
seems to have acted in the capacity of Minister of War and 


a hi 
Peace (Mahasandhivigraka) . It is difficult to ascertain if 


the Brahmana, in the capacity of a Minister of War and Peace, 
ever participated in battles and wars or only advised the 
king on the policy of war and peace. Bhatta Bhavadeva is 
also said to have great command over scripture and sceptre 
(Astraveda). But we do not know whether he displayed talent 


aS a warrior. 


63% HD. PF. 122. 
? 


64. AS. Vol. II, BK. IX. II, P. 81 
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It appears quite clear from the available epigraphic 
data that Brahmanas in ancient Bengal adopted various 
avocations, deviating from their own as prescribed by the 
Smrtikaras. They might have been forced to anoPt other 
occupations that might serve their economic needs. The 
professions of a teacher and a priest might not always 
provide them financial solvency. The emoluments of officia- 
ting priests and occasional gifts given by charitably 
disposed persons might not be considered safe means of liveli- 
hood. All Brahmanas might not have possessed mastery over a 
branch of the Vedas. It is no wonder, therefore, that some 
of them were compelled to pursue for their livelihood 
avocations other than the prescribed ones. Legal texts, however, 
sometimes enjoin for three upper varnas avocations other 
than their own. Thus Gautama (VII. 6 & 7° States that 
Brahmana should adopt the profession of Ksatriya or vaig¢ya 
in times of distress. In fact, the widespread practice of 
land - donations to Brahmanas might have demanded from 
them more and more attention to agriculture. The State- 
policy of making liberal donation of land was motivated not 
only by a religious motive but also by an economic purpose. 


The rulers concerned aimed at an economic development by 


eee meememenen ney meer ASTER apy CCA SFIS Sn CEM ARRESTS AEA ERE rate WSEAS SOE reer PASTE a EPA te I PCT EARN 
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bringing more and more land under cultivation. The Brahmanas 
got their land cultivated by the karsakas (cultivators) who 
were mainly Siaras. Agriculture was, however, recommended 

by the Dharmasttras and Dharmagastras as means of livelihood 
for the brahmins°®, It appears from what has been stated by 
the Smrtinivandhakdras of Bengal that among the Brahmanas 
cultivation of the Vedic study, rdtes and rituals gradually 
declined. It might have been due to their deviation from 


their prescribed occupations for a long time. 


Socio - economic position : 
The Braéhmanas were generally held in high esteem in the 


framework of the Caturvarnya system. Their social status did 


not suffer any decline on account of the state - patronage 
towards them. The Brahmanas, in service of the State, enjoyed 
naturally economic and social privileges. Besides, as the 
rulers in Bengal followed the liberal policy of granting 

land to the Brahmanas, the latter emerged in no time as a 
land - owning class. The Brahmana donees used to enjoy 


‘ 


immunities from taxation by the State IGE: Pratibasibhih 


hea ETS 
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66. Ibid., Pe 125% 
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other hand, they were entitled to recéive all kinds of revenues 
payable by those who cultivated land under the sub-in#ydation 
system. Again, the new land - owning class was in charge of 
maintaining law and order within their jurisdiction, inflicting 
punishment on those committing crimes [ sadasapacarah_7°®, 
Administrative and judicial power, being added to the fiscal 
privileges, exalted the socio - economic position of the 
Brahmins to a high degree. The Brahmanas virtually formed 

an intermediary class between the ruling authority and the 


peasantry. 


Feudal relation between the king and the donees, if any : 


Some scholars characterise the relation between the 
king and the Brahmana beneficiaries as feudal in character. 
True it is, the system of land - tenure that existed in the 
feudal society of medieval Europe was manifest in the 
largescale practice of land - donations to the priestly class. 


But the relation that existed between the king and the landed 


67. CBI., P. 101.: 


68. Ibid. - 
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barons in Europe might hardly exist between the king and 

the Brahmanas in ancient Bengal. In the feudal order of 
medieval Europe, there was a chain of obligations on the 

part of the landed aristocracy to the king in respect of 

some kinds of payments and supplies and rendering military 
services occasionally. But no such obligation on the part of 
the Brahmana landowners is implied in any sense by the Bengal 


epigraphs. 


One of the characteristics of European feudalism was 
the institution of serfdom in which peasants were tied down 
to the soil under the land-owning class. But the position 
of the peasants was not at all reduced to that of serfs in 
Bengal. In case of donation of land and grant of exemption 
from taxes» the royal owneeship over a piece of land or a 
village was transferred to a brahmin donee, the position of 
the peasants remaining almost the same as before. It May » 
however, be argued that the high-handed or vindictive policy 
of the land-owners might sometimes cause distress to the 
peasants. The same fate might have been met by the peasants 
under the exacting revenue officials of the king himself. 
However, it is difficult to .«-assume that the relation of 
the Brahmana donee and the royal donor was feudal in 


character. 
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Position in urban society : 
The Brahmanas represented the priestly class that 
included also the Buddhist and Jaina monks. In towns and 
cities, they were not unoften settled. For instance, in 
places of pilgrimage, they were guides to the pilgrims and 
served as priests at temples. At the University-towns like 
Vikramagila, Odantapuri, Paharpur and Nalanda, they were 
preceptors and teachers. We have already discussed how the 
brahmins were in charge of Saiva and Vaisnava monasteries 
and temples. Again, at the administrative headquarters, the 


brahmins served the State in the capacity of Mantrin, Puro- 


hita or Dharmadhyaksa. 


The settlement of the brahmins in urban areas is evident 
from some epigraphs where it is stated that the wives of 
brahmins were introduced by city-damsels to recognise 
precious stones and jewels from their similitude to flowers 


and Eeudte”- 
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% 
Alliance of fhe Priestly class with the Ruling class f. 


The bfahmin community in ancient Bengal seemsto heve 
had an entente cordiale with the ruling class. The rulers 
used to extend their patronage to the Brahmanas in the 
interest, of upholding the Brahmanical order of the somiety 


il 
based on the Caturvarnya system. The Brahmanas in turp 


eulogided the military exploits of the rulers, advised 
them on their duties and functions and, above all, guided 
them in the state-graft. It has been aptly remarked by 
Kautilya that the valour of the Ksatriyas, being enriched 
by the Brahmanas with counsels, wins everything / Brahma- 
nenaidhitam ksatram mantrimantrabhimantritam Jayatya- 


2 ES MN OAR REGS SN AA eS RR CRP AIL LET 


jitamatyantam SSstranugamagastritam7/°. 


The Brahmanas had hardly any occasion to come in close 
understanding with other classes of the society. Ungér the 
existing land-system, Brahmins appeared to have treated the 
Karsakas as their tenants. To others, who needed, they were 
at best teachers and priests. But the opportunity of having 
sacrifices performed by them or receiving education from 
them was not open to all. The two functions of the Brahmins, 
Adhyapana and Yajana were discharged mostly for the privileged 


Classes in the society. 
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Position in rural society : 


The Brahmanas were recognized as the most respectable 
privileged caste in villages. In the epigraphic records, 


they have been described as Aksudraprakrti, /* indicating 


that they were men of prestige and honour. Even the king 
himself seems to have addressed them with veneration 


Z cf. Brahmana - manana - plrvakam, Khalimpur C.P. of, 


Dharmapala, 1.48_/. Kautilya felt the necessity of brahmanic 
settlement in the villages. He enjoins that the brahmin 


priests (Rtvik and Purohita), teacher (Acarya) and one who 


— owes: 


7 a ; 
studies Veda (Srotriya) should be gifted with prepetual 


land-endowment / Rtvigacaryapurohitagrotriyebhyo Brahmadeya- 


nyadandakaranyabhirupaka - dayakani prayacchet 7/7 with 


exemption from taxes in the villages inhabited by all 

classes of people. They, being the most distinguished members 
of the village-society, seem to have had representatives in 
the village-assembly, and, thus, they guided the village 
administration. In the donated villages (agrahara), however, 


they acquired the administrative power by legal right. 


71. cf. Damodarpur C.P, Inscr. (482 A.D.), CBI., P. 59. 


y, 
72. AS. Vol. I, BK. If. I, P. 26. 
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In the epigraphic records of the Pala period mention 
is made of the Caturvarnya-system, that is, the four-fold 
caste-system, which the rulers, irrespective of their 
religious faith, attempted to maintain and uphold. But hardly 


do we find reference to the four castes in any epigraph. 


Except the Brahmanas , there is specific reference to Candalas 


in some records. It is difficult to ascertain on the basis of 


epigraphic records if there was any other caste (varna) in 


between Braéhmanas and Candalas. In Sena records is mentioned 
only the term 'Ksatriya’' to refer to the caste of the Sena 
rulers. The Palas never refer to their own caste in the 
records. Therefore, the Varna-system, as introduced in Bengal 
with the advent and settlement of brahmins, seems to have 
comprised two main castes, viz., Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas 


(i.e. Samkara or Sidra according to the Puranas). The 


epigraphic records give us to understand that the brahmins 
grabbed all power and privileges at the cost of non-brahmins 
except those belonging to the ruling class. Among the non- 
brahmins, the rulers, by dint of their military power, 
wielded political power and prestige, whereas the brahmins 
enjoyed the highest social prestige and economic privileges. 
So, powers and privileges were shared between the brahmin 
caste or the priestly class on the one hand and the military 


caste or'the ruling class on the other. The community at large 
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were deprived of socio-economic rights and privileges, 
although they were responsible for producing the wealth 
of the country. It would not be, therefore, unreasonable to 


hold that the so-called Caturvarnya-system or Brahmanical 


social order, aS envisaged by the brahmins, was upheld by 
the rulers of all ages to limit the position of the Stidras 


within the limits of their prescribed occupation (dvijati- 


7 


Susriisa), that is, rendering service to the twice-born, 


because, the Brahmanas as well as their allies belonging to 


the ruling class considered that any allowance of socio- 
economic privileges to those, who served the society by 
producing the surplus, would be detrimental to their self- 
interest, that their position undisputed so far would be 
challenged by the growing power of the Siidras. The contribu- 
tion of the Brahmanas was to maintain status quo and not £6 
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allow any qualitative challenge in the society. 
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CHAPTER III 


Caste-system : Mixed Castes 


The absence of the Ksatriyas and the Vaiéyas 
was the characteristic of the social system in ancient 
and early medieval Bengal. Epigraphic records and the 
Puranas refer only to the Brahmanas and the Sidras. 
Mr. R. P. Chanda explains this phenomenon on the basis 
of two district Aryan immigrations, the Vedic Aryans 
inhabiting the Eastern Punjab, North Rajputana and the 
western part of the U.P., while the second group settled 
in the Outer countries including Gujarat, Central India, 
South Bihar and Bengal. It'is suggested by Hoernle, and 
following him Grierson, Ginffrida - Ruggerin, Dixon, 
Hutton and others, that the Indo - Aryans of the Outer 
countries came earlier. R. P. Chanda suggests that the 
social organisation imported in the outer countries by 
the earlier Aryans had only two orders - the Brahmin and 
the Sidra. As the four-fold division of society was not 
indigenous to the Outer countries, but . was imported 
from Vedic Aryandom in an imperfect form, the Ksatriya 
and vaisya usages failed to make their way therein.! 
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Dr. R. C. Majumdar, however, holds that the non-Brahmins 
who were often called by the generic term Stara might 
have included the upper castes like Ksatriyas and vaidyas. 
This degeneration was perhaps due to the fact that many 
of the higher castes were influenced by Buddhism and 
Tantric gaktism which were predominant in Bengal as 
compared with other parts of India since the 8th century 
erg R. P, Chanda himself has quoted from Raghunandana's 
guddhitattva : "The Ksatriyas of modern times have been 
degraded to the status of gGdras. On account of the 
abandonment of rites, the Vaigyas and the Ambasthas also 
have degenerated L into Sidras 7."° The degradation, 
referred to in this statement, implies that originally 
there were pure Ksatriyas and Vaigyas. Bhatta Bhavadeva 
and Jimatavdhana have often referred specifically to the 
Ksatriyas and the vaigyas in their works .? It may be 
argued that Bengali eae were only interpreters 
of the law enunciated in the earlier Smrtis and they 


composed their works following the tradition of the 


2e HAB «» P. 427. 
3. R. P. Chanda, op. cit., P. 24. 
4. PRP. 3; Jimltavahana's Dayabhaga, Tr. by H.T.Colebrooke, 


Calcutta, 1868. 
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Caturvarnya (four-fold division) system to check its 
decline due to Varna-samkara (admixture of castes). Some 


of the epigraphs of Bengal refer to the state-policy of 


maintaining Caturvarnya system.> In the Brhaddharma Purana 


and Brahmavaivarta Purana, the explanation given for the 


emergence of mixed-castes presumes the existence of 


original four castes. It is evident from the Brhaddharma- 


eet ttt <teemee ENe 


Purana, that the mixed-castes were the products of 


anuloma or pratiloma marriages between the original four 


smameaal etna taneninimmnaseinmmmineasmmeemeanl 


castes, between the originals and mixed-castes and between 


mixed-castes themselves. If the emergence of the mixed 

castes is explained by the Purana composed around 14th 

century, it would not be unreasonable for us to assume 

that this process of admixture went for a long time for 
which the existence of four original castes was a news 

requisite. There are incidental references to the 


Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas in the Brhaddharma Purana while 


prescribing the occupations of the Vaidyas and the 


Migadhas°. It would not be, therefore, unreasonable to 


assume the existence of original four varnas at the 
initial stage of the inclusion of the country in the 


Aryandom. The expression Brahmana@n and Brahmanottaran 


occurring in the epigraphs of the 12th century rear may be 


Cmmeread 
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5. cf. Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, Man&ahali grant of 
Madanapala, eee Fes 116, 213. 


7. cf, Madhadinagar grant of Laksmanasena, CBI. ,P. 281. 
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explained to refer to the Brahmanas and three varnas 


other than Brahmanas. The epithet Brahma-Ksatriya used 


in the Sena records of the 11th century A.D. suggests 
that the castes designated Brahmana and Ksatriya were not 
‘ani owa in Bengal. afterpll, most of the epigraphs found 
in Bengal are Copper-plate Grants recording transactions 
of land, where the witnesses are known by their position 
and functions in the bureaucratic hierarchy or in social 
hierarchy based on the land-system. Mere references to 


the Ksatriya and Vaisya castes would not suffice to satisfy 


the intention of records to mention functional groups. 

The negative evidence of land-charters is not enough to 
suggest the non-existence of the Caturvarnya system in 
early times. Functional groups ée peels mentioned in the 
epigraphic records seem to have formed occupational castes, 


the origin of which has been sought to be explained by the 


traditional theory of Samkara. 


An attempt may be made to examine the extant 
theories in the light of the epigraphic data and thus 
trace the origin and growth of mixed-castes in ancient and 


early medieval Bengal. 


Smrti view : According to the Manavadharmasastra, 


the four original varnas, namely Br&hmana, Ksatriya, vaisya, 
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Sidra were created from the mouth, arms, thighs and feet 


respectively of Brahma® 


. Then numerous subcastes or jatis 


arose out of a series of cross-breeding, first between 
the male and female of four primitive castes and then 


between the descendants of these initial unions’. 


Manu enumerates a long list of Jatis of mixed 


origin on the principles of hypergamy or anuloma (prescri- 


bed) and pratiloma (forbidden) unions. An examination of 


the list of the mixed-castes will reveal their categori- 
sation on some definite principles, viz., (1) those whose 
father and mother both belong to some mixed-castes. Castes 
like Karanas (Vaisya + Sidra) , Ambasthas (Brahmana + vaisya), 
Nisddas or Padragavas (Brahmana + Stara) etc. belong to 


Class I, while Class II includes castes like - Avrta 


(Brahmana + Ugra), Abhira (Brahmana + Ambastha), Pukkasa 


(Nisada + Sidra, V. 18) etc. Low castes like Margava or 


Kaivarta or Dasa (Nisada + Ayogava Vv. 34), Meda (Vaideha + 


Nisada), Andhra (Vaideha + Karavara) etc. are included in 
Class III. It is to be noted, however, that there are 
diserepancies between different Smrtis as regards the 


origin of mixed castes, which suggest that conventions 


8. MS. I. 31. 


9. Tbid. X. 7-24. 
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varied from time to time and from place to place. 


Following the Smrti rule, the Brhaddharma Purana of Bengal 


describes how king Vena violated the rules of Varnasrama 


and created a number of mixed-castes by forcing the 

unions of males and females belonging, not only to the 
original four castes,but also, to the mixed castes resulting 
from their union. But the enumeration of castes in the 
Brhaddharma and Brahmavaivarta Puranas is different from 
the Babi deeded texts. The occupations for different 
mixed-castes, as prescribed by Manu, suggest that the means 
of livehood were in accordance with the degree of purity 


or impurity of birth caused by anuloma or pratiloma 


marriage. In addition to the Varna-Samkara theory, Manu's 


theory of Vratya (out-caste) explains the origin of a 

large number of castes. According to Manu, some sub-castes 
are formed by degradation from the original castes on 
account of non-observance of sacred rites. These are called 


Vratyas. It is interesting to note that many ethnic elements 


of India and of neighbouring countries are accommodated 
within the framework of Vratya. In the Puranas of Bengal, 
however, we do not find confirmation of the theory of 


Vratya. 


The caste-stratification was based on both birth 


(jati)and occupation (vrtti). Both the Brhaddharma and 


Brahmavaivarta Puranas lay out the caste-system as 
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comprising Brahmins and non-Brahmins. The Brhaddharma 


_ re 


divides the non-Brahmin population into thirty six castes 
categorigedin three sections of mixed-castes (Samkaras), 


viz, Uttama (upper), Madhyama (middle) and Adhama (lower). 


The Brahmavaivarta Purana also divides the non-Brahmins 


Tas ae 
in three categories, VizZ., Sat-Sudras, Asat~Sudras and 


Antyajas. The categorisation in the two Puranas follows 
ieee ene same principle, that is, castes having less 
degree of mixture of blood and more of purity of birth 
should be assigned the higher status in the society. During 


the early period, in the Dharmasastras, the three upper 


= : -/ 
varnas, namely Brahmanas, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas are found 


to have been assigned occupations in order of superiority 


/ 
of birth, while the SuUdras occupying the lowest rung of the 


society were prescribed the lowliest of professions. More 
or less, the same principle seems to have been adopted 
even later by the Puranas of Bengal. But in some cases the 
occupational status also was Stank ereankenonen in deter- 
mining the social status. With higher degree of the 
occupation, the higher was the status in society. For, we 


find in the Brahmavaivarta Purana that the castes named 


Sutradhaéra (carpenter), Citrakara (painter), Svarnakara 


(goldsmith) and Suvarnavanik (bullion-merchant) were 


relegated to the status of Asat-Sidrag from that of Sat- 


a ‘ ‘ 
Sudras , the first two due to neglect of duties and the 


ane 
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rest due to theft of gold. Emphasis has been laid on 
professions indicating more degree of sophistication and 
positively contributing to the production of wealth in the 
country. So, failure to observe properly the prescribed 
professions that might adversely affect the production in 
the country might have lowered the position of the castes 
concerned. Again, it might be that the occupations adopted 
by some particular castes lost their importance in course 
of time under some unforseen circumstances and paved the 


way towards degradation of their status. 


It appears therefore, that the original categori- 
sation was made on the basis of jati, that is, caste 
inherited by birth. Later, the seeiaa structure hinged 
upon the basis of higher or lower occupation, which came 
to be recognised as the most important determining factor. 


From the Corpus of Bengal inscriptions we get confirmation 


of this social system. No varna except Brahmana is mentioned 


‘in the records, and other castes (non-Brahmins) presumably 


of mixed origin, are known by their occupations. 


Anthropological view : 


Anthropologists suggest that the racial admixture 


contributed to the growth of the caste-system in Bengal. 
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The socio-anthropological survey reports indicate two broad 
divisions of the population of Bengal, one consisting of the 


primitive tribes like the Kols, Sayaras, Pulindas, Mundas, 


Hadis, Doms, Candalas and others designated as Mlec¢has 


as well as the other consisting of higher classes of people 


which came within the framework of the caste-system. The 
former group represented the original inhabitants of Bengal 


descended from pre-Aryan Nisadas who might be designated 


Austric linguistically, while the Alpine type succeeding 


the Nisadas formed the main element in the composition of 


the Bengalis. Prof. P. C. Mahalanabis has shown by a 


Statistical analysis of the anthrometric data regarding 
thirty modern typical castes of Northern India, including 


seven from Bengal, viz., Brahmana, Kayastha, Sadgopa, 


— 


Kaivarta, Rajavamsi, Pod and Bagdi that an ethnically 


distivict race formed the background of the society in 


Bengal?°®, because, the Brahmanas resemble the other castes 


of Bengal more closely than the castes, including Brahmanas 


of other parts of India. The Kayasthas show great resem- 


blance with all the Bengal-castes, particularly Sadgopas, 


Kaivartas and Pods. Again, the Kaivartas, Kayasthas and 


ee re eer remeTOn: ete, ei ie — 


Sadgopas show less affinity with lower castes. However, 


were eeterieeneomeneneee oT 


the origin of the ethnic race of Bengal is traced to the 


10. JASB. NS. XXIII (1927), PP, 309-22. 
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brachycephalic people of Alpine and Mediterranean type. 
The findings of the anthropologists indicate that the 


Brahmana and other high castes of Bengal were not dese¢ended 


from the Aryan invaders. Secondly, it is suggested that 
through admixture of blood nae went on throughout the 
period, the castes in Bengal resembled each other. As 
pointed out by H. C. Chakladar, on the basis of the 
anthropometric data, there was striking resemblance between 
the Radhiya Brahmanas of Calcutta and the Muchis of 
Birbhum.!? thus the smrti-Puranic theory, diseiagubening 
the Brahmanas from the non-Brahmins, has been exploded by 
aathcovenetrie data. What transpires. from the above is 
that occupational aristocracy was the main basis on which 


the higher castes could be distinguished from the lower 


ones (cf, MedSndhracandalaparyantan) +”. 


Modern view : 


SS menamad 
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In recent times scholars like Stanley Rice and 


E.A.H. Blunt?4 have upheld the functional theory of the 


11. HAB. » P, 20. 
12. CBI. P. 119. 


13. N. Kundu, Castes & Classes in pre-Muslim Bengal, 


unpublished, London University Thesis, 1963, P. 74. 
14. E.A.H. Blunt, The Caste-system of Northern India, 


Delhi, 1969, P. 3. 
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origin of castes. They are of opinion that the common 
occupation is an important factor contributing to the growth 
of a particular sub-caste. Development of various industries 
leads to the division of labour and gives rise to the 
formation of exclusive occupational groups who uphold their 
own interests and become solidified into respective castes. 
These occupational or functional subcastes are described 

as aggregations of various tribes or pre-existing castes 
“who have been drawn together by the bond of a common 


occupation."?> 


The divergent elements tied together by a 
common trade or occupation are separated from their original 
stocks and crystalised into a new caste following the 
principle of endogamy. Canstant rise of newer occupations 

to meet various requirements of material life thus adds 

to the number of occupational castes. Epigraphic records 

of Bengal furnish us with a good number of such occupations 
and occupational castes like, potter, blacksmith, goldsmith, 
ivoryworker, carpenter, oil-presser, betel-vinegrower, 


fisherman, washerman, leather-worker etc. 


15. Ibid. 
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Some scholars, however, have stressed upor the 
organisation of corporations or guilds as an important 
factor in the evolution of castes. Guild in ancient India 
was formed by the people belonging to different castes but 
following a common profession or occupation. A guild was 
meant to promote a particular trade or industry. Conglo~ 
meration of various castes in a guild thus formed a guild- 
caste. In ancient India, the mercantile and trading 
communities as well as the artisan class formed corporations 
or guilds on a cooperative basis.+® These communities might 
be designated as guild-castes inspite of their belonging to 
different castes. The Sresthis (bankers), Sarthavaha (traders) 


and Kulikas (artisans), often referred to in the Damodarpur 


copper-plate Grants, are known from the Basarh Seals! ! to 
have organised themselves into guilds. It was certainly 
the hereditary nature of occupation that helped the growth 


of the functional guild-castes in Bengal though with a few 


cases of exceptions. Reference to a guild-caste in Bengal 


16. A.N.Bose, Social and Rural Economy of Northern India, 


Calcutta, 1961, P. 283. 


17. ASIR, 1930-4, PP. 107 f£. 
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is to be hardly found in a record of the post-Gupta period. 


Instead, we can trace a number of functional castes in 


Bengal since early times down to the modern period. Those 


who prefer the functional theory are of opinion that the 


ranking of any caste depends upon the stage of advancement 


attained by the trade or industry which it represents. 


18 


Thus, the castes, following most primitive occupations like 


hunting, basket-making etc., are regarded as the lowest, 


the metal-workers, agriculturists and traders who contribute 


skilled and productive labour to the society are higher in 


rank and 
stage of 
society. 
from the 
upon the 


advanced 


the priestly community representing the highest 
advancement in culture is honoured most in the 
The nature of social hierarchy, as can be gleaned 
epigraphic records of Bengal, seems to emphasise 
trade or industry followed in conformity with the 


or backward stage in cultural attainment. 


Before we undertake the discussion on mixed-castes 


in the light of the epigraphic data, we may take into consi- 


deration 


those listed in the Puranas composed about the 


14th century in Bengal. 
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18. N.K.Dutt, Origin and Growth of Caste in India, Vol. f, 


Calcutta, 1968, PP. 20 =~ 21. 
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Enumeration of castes in the Puranas of Bengal : 


The text of the Brhaddharma Purana enumerates forty- 


one mixed ~ castes, although it prescribes thirty-six castes. 
The list of these mixed castes is given below, indicating 


in each case the nature of admixture ; 


(a) Uttama Samkaras 


Male + Female 
1. Karana (vaigya + Sidra) , scribe. 
2. Ambastha (Brahmana + Vaisya), physician. 
3. Ugra (Ksatriya + Vaisya), cf. Ugra-Ksatriya (Agari) 
4. Magadha (Vaisya + Ksatriya), court-bard. 
5. Tantuvaya (Brahmana + Ksatriya), weaver. 


6. Ghandhika - vanik (Brahmana + vaisya) dealer in spices 
eo e 5 .) 
scent etc. 


7. Napita (Ksatriya + Sidra), barber. 

8. Gopa (Vaisya + Ksatriya), writer. 

9. Karmakara (Sidra + vaisya), blacksmith. 

10. Tailika (vaigya + Sidra), dealer in betelnut. 

11. Kumbhakara (Brahmana + Ksatriya), potter. 

12. Kamsyakara (Brahmana + Vaidya), brazier. 

13. Sankhika (Brahmana + Vaisya), conch~shell worker. 
14. Dasa (Sidra + Vaisya), cultivator. 


15. Varajivi (Brahmana + Sidra), betelvine-growers. 
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16, Modaka (Ksatriya + Sidra) sweetmeat-maker. 
17. Malakara (Ksatriya + Brahmana), florist. 

18, Suta (Ksatriya + Braéhmana), carpenter or bard? 
19, Rajputra (Ksatriya + Vaisya), Rajputs? 


20. Tambuli (Vaisya + Siidra) , betelleaf-seller. 


Madhyama - samkara 


Male + Female 


21. Taksan (Karana + Vaisya), carpenter. 

22. Rajaka (Karana + Vaisya)., washerman. 

23. Svarnakara (Ambastha + vaisya), goldsmith. 
24. Abhira (Gopa + Vaisya)., milkman or cowherd. 
25. Tailakaraka (Gopa + vaisya) , oilman. 

26. Dhivara (Gopa + Sudra) , fisherman. 

27s Saundika (Gopa + Sudra), vinter. 

28, Nata (Malakara + $adra) , dancer, acrobat or juggler. 
29. Svarnavanik (Ambastha + Vaisya), trader in bullion. 
30. Savaka, Sdraka or Savara (Malakara +Stdra) . 

31. Sekhara (Magadha + Vaisya). 


32, Jalika (Magadha + Stidra), fisherman. 


Adhama - samkaras 


33. Malegrahi (Svarnakara + Vaidya), a branch of Mal caste. 


34. Kudava (Svarnavanik + Vaidya). 
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35. Candala (Sidra + Brahmana). 

36. Vadura (Abhira + Gopa). 

37. Carmakara (Taksan + Vaigya), tescher « worker. 
38, Si1pavit (Taksan + Vaisya). 

39, Ghattajivi (Dhadaka + Vaisya). 

40, Dolavahi (Tailakaraka + Vaisya). 


41. Malla (Dhivara + Sidra). 


The list of Samkara or mixed - castes given in the Brhaddharma- 


Purana closely resembles that of the Brahmavaivarta Purana 


upholding three categories of mixed - castes, viz. Sat ~- SGdras, 


Asat - gudras and Antyajas. The list is as follows: 


Sat - Sidra 


1. Karana 
Ze Ambastha 
3. Vaidya 
4. Gopa 

Se Napita 
6. Bhilla 
7. Modaka 
8, Kuvara 
9. Tambuli 


10. Svarnakara and other merchants. 
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11. Malakara 

12. Citrakara 

13. Sankhakara 

14. Kuvindaka (tantuvaya) 
15. Kumbhakara 

16. Kamsakara 


17. Sutradhara 


Of these Sat - Siidras mentioned above, Slitradhara, Citrakara, 
Svarnakara and Vaniks associated with the Svarnakara were 
relegated to the position of Asat - Sidra i.e. degraded by 
the curse of the Brahmanas, the first two for neglecting i:: 
their duties and the third and fourth for theft of gold. The 


list of the Asat - éidras Stands as follows : 


18. Attalikakara (architect) 

19. Kotaka (sthapati + Kumbhakara), thatcher. 
20. Tivara (Ksatriya + Rajaputra), hunter?” 
21. Tailakaraka 

22. Leta 

23. Malla 

24. Carmakara 

25. Sundi 


26. Paundraka (Pod) 


19. V.S. Apte, The Practical Sanskrit English Dictionary 
SERS ape eR Ce Ee AN 


Delhi, 1978, P. 476. 
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27. Mamsaccheda 

28. Rajaputra (Raut) 
29, Kaivarta (Dhivara) 
30. Rajaka 

31. Kauyali 

32. Gangaputra 

33. Yungi (Yugi) 

34. Agari 

35. Vyadha 

36. Bhada 

37. Kapali 

38. Kola 

39, Konca 

40. Haddi 

41. Jola 

42. Bagatita 

43, Saraka 

44, Vyalagrahi ‘ 


45. Candala 


From a comparative study of the lists of both the Puranas, 


it is clear that the Sat - stdra group of Brahmavaivarta* 


Purana is almost identical with the Uttama - Samkara class 


the Brhaddharma Purana. Ugra and Rajaputra are included in 


Uttama Samkara group of the latter, while the Asat - $adra 


the 
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group of the former accomodates them. Besides, Magadha, Gandha- 


Vanik, Tailika, Dasag Varazivi and Suta belonging to the 


Uttama - Samkara group in the Brhaddharma Purana are conspicuous 


by their absence in the Brahmavaivarta Purana, where mention 


is made of Vaidya other than ambastha, and the tribal castes, 


namely, Bhilla, Kuvara, Kuvindaka, referred to in the Brahmavai- 


varta Purana seems to be identical with Tantuvaya mentioned in 


the Brhaddharma Purana. The Madhyamasamkara of the one almost 


corresponds to the Asat - stdra of the other. Only Abhira, Nata, 


7 J 
Savaka, Sekhara and Jalika belonging to Madhyamasamkara are not 


found in the Asat - Stdra group that includes Attalikakara, 


Kotaka, Leta, Malla, Carmakara, Paundraka, Mams accheda, Kaivarta, 


Gangaputra, Yungi, Agari and Kauyali. Dhivara and Jalika, referred 
$ hae] > 


to in the Brhaddharma Purana, may correspond to the Kaivarta 


in the Brahmavaivarta Purana. Kaivarta seems to have adopted 


the occupation of Dhivara. Adhamasamkara group of the 


Brhaddharma Purana corresponds to the Antyajas of the 


Brahmavaivarta Purana, although the names of the castes 


included therein vary to some extent. Most of these antyajas 


or out-castes are still met with in Bengal. Carmakara and 


Malla belonging to Adhamasamkara of the Brhaddharma Purana 


have been promoted to the Asat-stidra status in the Brahma- 
vaivarta Purana. Some of the mixed-castes belonging to the 


Madhyama and Adhamasamkara status in the Brhaddharma Purana 
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and those of Asat-sgudra and Antyaja status im the Brahma- 


vaivarta Purana are known by the generic title Antyaja only 


in Bhavadeva Bhatta's Prayascittaprakaranam. The author 


mentions seven Antyajas, namely, Rajaka, Karmakara, Nata, 


Varuda, Kaivarta, Meda and Bhilla. / Rajakagcarmakarasca 


nato varuda eva ca|Kaivarta - meda - bhillasca saptaite 
cantyajah smrtah_/20. In addition to the seven castes, 
specifically owe as Antyajas, the said text also mentions 
a number of other lower castes, viz., Pukkasa, Kapalika, 


Nartaka, Taksani., Suvarnakara, Saundika** etc. all of whom 


find mention in the last two grades of mixed castes in both 
the Puranas of Bengal. Inspite of some variations regarding 
the caste - name in the aforesaid texts, the way of strati- 
fication is more or less the same which, in fact, leaves us 
to postulate the social structure that existed in Bengal 


during the early period. 
Mixed - castes in the Epigraphs of Bengal : 


The existence of mixed - castes in Bengal during 


ancient and early medieval period is vouchsafed for by the 


20, PRP. P. 94. 
> 


ee 


21. Ibid, P. 60, 


meme 5 
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evidence of epigraphs under our study. In some records they 
are directly mentioned, while, in others, their existence 


is to be derived from indirect evidence. 


Karana - Kayastha : 


Karana So Be have been the most prominent among 
the non - brahmin castes of ancient Bengal. This is evident 
not only from the eulogy of this caste in the Brhaddharma, “7 
but also from the high offices held by the members belonging 
to this caste, as it is known from the epigraphic records. 
In the Smrti literature Karana represents a mixed - caste 


produced by the union of a Vaigya father and a éidra mother. 


The Brhaddhearma Purana ascribes to the Karanas the occupation 


of official work including that of the scribe 


/ Ityuktavatsu vipresu Karano namo saiwkarah Rajakaryesu kugalo 


| aE 
lipikarmavidaradahiXIv. 33 - 34_7. 


The first epigraphic reference to Karana is found in 


the Tippera C.P. of Samanta Lokanatha who himself is described 


oe a me _~ % Pa 
22.6 Ayantu Karano nama Sriyukto vartatam sada Vinayacara- 


saMpanno vacanam susthu coktavan Rajakaryam karotvesa 


nitijno drsyate hyayam Brahmane BhaktimamScaiva devesvapi 
ee ee Re SR ENC N12 REN IOC IR SE ID 
bhavatvapil TH. XIVeVV. 30 = 31. 
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as Karana / sci-pattaprapta-karanaya_/ 23 Lokanatha's 
maternal grandfather was a passeas who was born of Brah- 
mana father and Sidra mother. Lokanatha's mother being a 
daughter of ParaSava, a mixed - caste,,might be regarded 

as Sudra. But Lokanatha's paternal ancestors are all said 
to have belonged to the Brahmin family. The silence about 
the caste - origi of Lokanatha's father makes us believe 
in the Brahmin origin of his father. So Lokanatha, who was 
the offspring of a Brahmana father and Sudra mother, cannot 
be a member of the traditional Karana caste which, according 
to the smrtis, was formed of vaigya-Sudra union. P.V.Kane 
suggests that Karana may be taken to be an abbreviation of 


7 = 
Adhikarana, and Sri-pattapraptakarana should be explained 


aS one who has obtained the office (Karana) under royal 
charter f Sxi-pattena praptam karanam yena sah_7.°* In the 
Manusamhita, "Karana’ means document. 2° Karana in the inscrip- 


tion may, therefore, mean the office of documents. Therefore, 


Karanika should mean the record ~ keeper. There is a reference 


to a Nyayakaranika(i.e. recordkeeper in the judicial depart- 


ment) named JanardanasvamiI who was, perhaps, Brahmana by 


caste. “© In the Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, Karanas have 


23. EI. XV., P. 306 fE£. 


24. IHQ. XI (1935), P. 586. 


26. Nidhanpur C.P. of Bhaskaravarman, pl. VII, CPS., P. 22. 
> 
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been mentioned along with others (prativadsinah) witnessing 


the land-transaction Z Sakaranan prativasinah ksetrakaramsca 


Brahmanamananaptrvakam_/, The expression "Sakaranan Prati- 


vasinah" might denote Karana and other such occupational 


castes as referred to in the Brhaddharma Purana or Brahmavai- 


varta Purana. In the Irda C.P. Kamboja Nayapala Karanas have 


been referred to along with royal officials. In Ksirasvami's 


commentary on the Amarakosa, ‘Karana! denotes a group of 


officers and the term in the Irda C.P. might have been 
reasonably used in the same sense. As Karana, being used 

in the sense of royal officers, standsror Weitere or 
Recordkeepers' in the Manusamhita, the designation Mahakara-~ 


nadhyaksa in the Ramganj C.P. of Tévaraghosa’’ denotes 


"Superintendent of the head-office of the Writers or Record- 
keepers", Karanika is mentioned in the Tipperé c.p, 28 of 
Bhavadeva along with the royal officials. On the other hand, 
the existence of Karana as a caste is attested by literary 


evidence too. Sandhyakaranandin, the author of the Rama- 


caritam, describes his father as the foremost of the Karanas 


Z Karananamagrani_7 29 and Minister for Peace and War. The 


author of a medical treatise called Sabdapradipa, describes 


27. CBI., P. 362. 


28. JASL., XVII (1951), P. 83. 


29. RC., Kavipragasti, V.3, P. 98. 
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x - 0 
himself as belonging to a Karana family / Karananvaya_/.~ 


Karana thus appears both as caste and official designation 
in the epigraphs and literary texts. It may be reasonably 
inferred that it was the official designation which turned, 
in course of times, into a caste-name. Of course, the 


epigraphs clearly suggest that the post of the Karanika was. 


not held always by members of a particular caste, for, we 
come to know of a Brahmana named Janardanasvami appointed in 


the post of Nyayakaranika mentioned in the Nidhanpur C.P. of 


Bhaskaravarman and of a Brahmana Karanika in the Dhod Inscr.?+ 


(Rajputana) dated 1171 A.D. and Madura Inser,>¢ 


dated 1586 A.D. 


The Karanas do not seem to have been especially connected with 


any one of the original four Varnas. That explains why their 
mixed caste-origin has been underlined in the Puranas. Func- 


tionally, Karanas seem to have been equated with the Kayas- 


thas who are known to have served the king in the capacity 


Mae 33 


of scribe, accountant and revenue - collector. The lexico- 


grapher Vaijayanti (1ith century A.D.) equates Kayastha and 


30. Cat. of Skt. MSS. in the Library of the India office, 


London, by J. Eggeling ; London, 1887, 


31. Bhandarkar's List, No. 350. 


32. EI. XII, P. 167. 


33. cf, Kayasthah ganakah lekhakaSca, vijnanesvara's Commentary 


on ¥ajnavalkya Samhita 1. 335; Kayasthah Karadhikrtah, 
ae ee a nc 
Apararka’s Commentary on Yajnavalkya-Samhita Ananda Sanskrit 
eee 
Series, No. 46, P. 584. 
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Karana and explains it to stand for 'scribe' / Kayasthah 


syallipikarah karano - ksarajivinah lekhako - ksaracakcugca_7>* 
Prathama - Kayastha mentioned in the Damodarpur C.P. grants>> 


PERE aE eke REISER ny ERS A 


of the Gupta period was one of the members of the District 


Advisory Board. The term has been explained by some as the 


Chief Secretary to the District government, °° In the Gunai- 


ghar c.p,?! of Vainyagupta found in Tippera district, Kayas- 


tha Naradatta is found to have held the post in the office 


of Peace and War Z Sandhivigrahadhikarana = kayastha/. In 
38 


the Faridpur C.P. s”” of Dharmaditya and Gopacandra, the 
District Advisory Board is headed by Jyestha - Kayastha who 
seems to have held the status equal to that of Prathama -~ 
Kayastha. It may be reasonably suggested that Jyestha or 


Prathama - Kayastha had under him officials styled Kayasthas. 


The Nidhanpur C.P. (seventh plate) mentions one Kayastha 


Dundhunatha involved in the task of issuing land - charter 
of the State. In all likelihood, the Kayastha was invited in 


this case to stamp the document with his seal, as it is 


34. Quoted in HAB. fn. 67, P. 495. 


mee 


35. CBI. PP. 45,47,62,71. 


eee 7 


36. SHAIB. P. 501, 


——_— ) 


37. CBI., P. 66. 


38, Ibid. PP. 80,84. 


————— 
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suggested by the Visnusmrti / Rajadhikarane tanniyuktakayas- 


thakrtam tadadhyaksakaracihnitam rajasaksikam 7.°° That the 


a TE TEE rey IT EASA EEN Ec SLE PPO te etre NAPA DTS 


validity of a royal =< charter depended upon the signature 
of, or, endorsement by, the Kayastha has also been recog- 
nised by Medhatithi while commenting on V. 3, ch. VIII of 


the Manusamhita / Rajagraharagasananyeka - kayastha - hasta - 


likhitanyeva Pramani ~ bhavanti_7.?° Though the Brhaddharma 


and Brahmavaivarta Puranas do tot include the Kayastha in 


the list of mixed - castes, stray reference to the term in 
the latter along with other occupational castes as Svarnakara 


and Svarnavanik suggest that the Kayasthas were being 


crystalised into an occupational caste. But their social 
status seems to have not been much higher than that of 
Svarnakara and Suvarnavanik who are referred to in conteamp- 


— ~ 


tuous terms in the text / Svarnakarah svarnavanik Kayasthagca 


vrajesvara | Naresu madhye te dhirttah krpahinah mahitale7*?, 
Two later Smrtis, namely, those of Vedavyasa and USanas, 
however, refer to the Kayastha as a caste and the former 
places them in the rank of Sidra along with barbers, potters 


etc. / Vardhaki napito gopa asapah kumbhakaérah Vanik - kirata - 


cere meee rn SATE A PACES AAR RES Ce Er SUE SSAA MAE 


39. Visnusmrti, 7/3. 


40, Medhatithi on Manu VIII. 3. 


ei ETA CRETE OO 


41. viSvakosa, Vol. III, P. 568. 
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kayastha - malakara - kutumbinah Ete canye vahavah Sidra 


_ bhinna svakarmabhih 7*?, 

From literary as well as epigraphic sources, it is 
clear that 'Kayastha' as a caste - designation got currency 
in Radha during the 10th century A.D. In Sridharadasa's 
Nyayakandali, aommeneNEy on Prasastapada's Vaigesika-sitra, 
it is stated that he composed the work at Bhurisresthi in 
Daksina - Radha in Saka 913 ( = 991 A.D.) at the request of 
one Pandudasa who was the crest - jewel of the Kayastha 


family [ gunaratnabharanah. .. Kayasthakulatilakah Pandudasa 


ityadisu_7*’. This information, in corroboration of the 


evidence of the Paschimbhag C.P. of Sricandra as well as the 


reference to Gauda - Kayastha - vamsSa in the Kinseriya Inser,** 


dated V.S. 999 proves beyond doubt that the Kayastha caste 
had been formed in Bengal by at least 10th century A.D. The 
epigraphic records outside Bengal, however, show the 


existence of the caste as early as 9th century nips? We are 


42, Vedavyasasmrti, I. 10-11. 


43. R.P.Chanda, op. cit. Calcutta, 1969, P. 105. 
anda cimiabemwenniptinas <P 


44, EI. XII,P61. 


45. Valabha - Kayasthavamsa in Western India, EI. XVIII, 


P, 251 3; Kayastha donee in Gurmha Grant of Jayaditya, 


V.S. 927, JASB, pt. I (1900), P. 92, 11. 13-14. 


ENE 
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- informed by some inscriptions that there was a Kayastha 


clan named Vastavya - Kayastha who lived near Kalanjara in 


or before the 11th century A.D. and one of these inscriptions 
states that they followed the profession of a Karana and 

were known both as Karana and KSyastha.“° Jalhana, who wrote 
two copper~plate: grants of the Gahadavala king Govindacandra, 
describes himself as Kayastha in one’! ana Karanikodgata i.e. 
born of the family of scribes in the other. ‘while ihese 
inscriptions show the identity of the two castes, in Bengal 


epigraphs, we get separate mention of two official designations, 


Mahakayastha and Mahdkaranadhyaksa’” or Kayastha and 


(Nyaya) 


Karanika. It shows the difference in the nature of functions 


discharged by these two officials. It appears that the scope 


of functions discharged by the Kayastha was wider than that 


of the Karanas or scribes and one of their occupations included 


that of scribes. Their occupation of a scribe is attested by 


the evidence of the Gunaighar Inscr. of Vainyagupta 3; if we 


an RRSneinimieeeeneanonenenemdemnieeipermamienrerenememebétemebemmmenmentnnemenedeammenemmmmenrsaaee teamemmmntamen nameemnestaemmeenemenianee anmemmminmmmnaiemmamemmmrammmememmmaatermeene eat 


46. Ajaygarh Rock Inscr. of the cha¥ella Bhojavarman, EI. 


47, EI. Iv, P. 104, 
48. EI. vill, P, 153. 
49. cf. Ramganj C.P. of igvaraghosa, CBI., P. 362. 


50. cf. Nidhanpur C.P. of Bhaskaravarman, Pl. VII, CPS.,P.22, 
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accept the reading Sandhi- Vigrahadi - karana - kayastha to 


mean a Kayastha appointed in the post of scribe or Karana in 
the department of War and Peace. It is not unreasonable to 
infer from the epigraphic data that the Kayasthas holding 
responsible posts in the royal service had been crystallised 
into a new community and Karanas, having similar profession, 
merged themselves into the bigger community of the Kayastha. 
Gradual disappearance of the Karana caste and emergence 

of the Kayastha caste at the close of the period Saaer our 
study seems to suggest the merger of the former into the 
latter. The pre-eminence of the members of the Kayastha 
caste, next to the Brahmanas , still remains a distinctive 
feature of the society in Bengal. Evidences at our disposal 
suggest that the Kayasthas did not originate from a parti- 
cular traditional caste. Rather they represented an 
admixture of people belonging to different castes serving 
in the capacity of royal scribes, accountants and other 
functionaries. Kayastha was a functional or occupational 


caste gradually recognised by official designation. 


Vaidya : 


The Vaidyas do not seem to have formed a distinct social 


unit in ancient Bengal at least before the Pala-Candra period. 


51. HAB. | P. 434, 
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The term Vaidya denoting ‘physician’ was generally 
2 
associated with the Ambasthas hailing from South indies” 


In the Manavadharmasastra Ambastha is a mixed-caste, born 


of Brahmana-Vaisya union, who adopted the profession of a 
physician’ °  Brahmanadvaigyakanyayamambasthonama ucyate 3 
nn rr ET 


.+. Ambasthanam cikitsitam eres 


The earliest epigraphic reference to the Vaidyas in 
54 ~ 


Bengal occurs in the Gunaighar C.P. of Vainyagupta which 


refers to a plot of land owned by a Vaidya marking the 


boundary of the land donated in favour of the Buddhist 


monastery Z Uttarena Vaidyaksetram, 1-22 /. In this case, 


Vaidya might denote a physician. But instances of individuals 


known as Vaidya engaged in professions other than that of 


physicians were not unknown. Thus, the Gaya Inscrs. of the 


15th regnal year of Nayapala and that of the 5th regnal 


Scene cere coer ete CR RET 


92. Prof. H.C.Raychaudhury, however, locates the Ambasthas 


during 4th century A.D. in the Western Punjab which were 
formerly a martial tribe, but later on adopted the 
occupations of agriculturi¢sts, physicians, priests etc. 
being settled in different parts of India. But Ptolemy's 
Geography (2nd century A.D.) locates the Ambastai i.e. 
Ambasthas in South India. So the original habitat of the 
tribe must be located in some part of South India. 
PHAI. P. 255-56. 

93. MS., X. 8, 47,3 


54. CBI. P. 67. 
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year of Vigrahapala introduce us with Vaidya-$ri-Vajrapani 
Vaji-Vaidya (veterinary surgeon) Sahadeva and Vaidya-Sri- 
Dharmapani respectively who were all panegyrists of these 
inscriptions.” On the other hand, we come to learn that 
during the Pala-Candra period, the author of Savda-pradipa 
and his ancestors who served as royal physicians introduced 
themselves as Karanas”°. That the Vaidyas formed a distinct 
community in Bengal during the 10th century A.D. is evident 


=i 


from their mention in the PaSchimbhag C.P. of Sricandra. 


In this record, Vaidya has been mentioned along with 
5 y 


Kayastha and Ganaka. From the Bhatera o.p.?? of ISanadeva 
is known a Vaidya family to which belonged Vanamalikara, 
minister of ISanadeva. He is described as Vaidya-vamsa- 


pradipa (i.e. light of the Vaidya family). 


In South India also, we come to know of a Vaidya 


community the members of which occupied high posts in the 


State-service. In the Talamanchi plates>” of Vikramaditya 


Calukya dated A.D. 660, the writer of the record named 


55. EI. XXXVI, PP. 84, 89. 
56. Bl. PP. 269-70. 

57. EDEP. P. 68. 

58. CPS. P. 186. 


BO. Els, 1X ,F 102% 
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Vajravarman is said to have belonged to the Vaidya family. 


Three inscriptions®? 


of the Pandya King dated 8th century 
A.D. refer to several Vaidya chiefs who held high offices 


in the State. The expression Vaidyakula in the inscriptions 


Nos t and Li undoubtedly indicates a social group whose 


members are also referred to as simply Vaidya or Vaidyaka. 


Dr. D. C. Sircar suggests that these officials of the 


Vaidya community probably belonged to the present day 


Ambastha~Vaidya community of the Deccan who adopted the 


profession of physician, priest and barber and were known as 


Ambastha-Vaidya~Pandita even now°!, In view of close political 


and cultural contact between Bengal and South India during 
the Pala-Sena period, it is not unreasonable to conjecture 


that these Vaidya officials and Ambastha-Vaidyas entered into 


Bengal in the wake of a series of Calukya invasions and 


Sate SRE SEDER tt cet SAC T_SRESESSSEEZEESHTPESMER TEI pen ra SS ra SEE TOR aa A CAPRIS 


60. (i) The Velvikudi Grant of Neduhjadaiyan (c.765-81 A.D.), 
EI, XVII, PP. 291-309 ; (ii) The Madras Museum Plates of 
Jatilavarman Ia. (1893), PP. 57££ 3 (iii) Annamalai — 
Inscr, of Marahjadayian, dated in Kali era 3871 (=769-70 
Res), Ely VIII.295 cf. Vaidyakula$ikhamani referred 
to in No. f and as Vaidya in No. 11% was a great general 
and Primeminister. No.ii refers to a feudal chief belonging 
to Vaidya race who was probably the younger brother of the 
first. 

61. D.C.Sircar, Samskrtik Itihaser Prasanga, Pt. I, Calcutta, 
138 9 B.S., P. 56. 
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merged themselves in the Vaidya community of Bengal. This 
assumptiom of Dr. Sircar is based upon the evidence of 
Bhadratamallika‘s Candraprabha (1675 A.D.), where the Vaidyas 


have been styled Ambasthas. In earlier work Surjanacarita 


composed by Candragekhara in the 16th century A.D., the 
poet who was a Bengali Vaidya, has been described as 


Gaudiya Ambastha i.e. Ambastha settled in Gauda, that is 


Bengal Z Gaudiyah kila Candragekhara~kaviryah premapatram 


Satam | Ambasthanvayamandanat krtadhiyo jato jitamitratah \\/ 


The Brhaddharma Purana narrates how Ambastha produced by 
Brahmana-Vaisgya union was renamed as vaiava and given the 
profession of medical science Z Ayurvedastu yo dattastu- 
bhyamambastha bhuguraih as But the Brahmavaivarta Purana 


distinguishes the Vaidya caste from the Ambastha and tells us 


that the progenitor of the Vaidya caste was born of a 
Brahmin wife by ASvinikumara and was taught medical science 
along with other arts by ASvinikumara Z Putra cikitsasastrafica 


- = io wm. x ~ po pe » 
pathayamasa yatnatah | Namna silpanca sastranca svayam Sa 


Ravi-nandanah yore The mythical account points to the 


Southern origin of the Vaidyas on the bank of the Godavari 


62. IHQ. XIV (1933), P. 579. 
63. BRDP. III. XIV. 45. 


64. BRVP. I. X. 123. 
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river. It is interesting to note that there was a Vaidya 


oat EP 


community styled Panditas in the Ganjam district in Orissa, 


not very far from the Godavari Valley.°> It is not unlikely 


that the Puranic account has traced the origin of the 
Vaidyas of Bengal to the Vaidya community of Otissa and, 


that is why, distinguishes it from the Ambastha. The Vaidya 


Pandits of Orissa might have connection with the Ambastha- 


Vaidya of the Tamil land who had similar kind of profession. 


A section of South Indian Ambastha-Vaidya-Panditamight have 


settled in Orissa and merged into the Vaidya community of 
that country. Another section might pave Tmmiyeaeed into 
Bengal and came to be known as Ambastha-Vaidyas after their 
merger with the indigenous Vaidya community of Bengal. In 
all likelihood two waves of migrations of the Vaidyas, one 
from Orissa and the other from Tamil country, contributed 


to the growth of gradual recognition as a distinct caste. 


The identity of Vaidya and Ambastha has been generally 


accepted in medieval Bengal. But what appears from the lite- 


rary and epigraphic records hardly suggests that the Vaidyas 


strictly formed a professional class of physicians, as they 
are found to have adopted various occupations from time to 


time. 


655 D.C.Sircar, Op. cit, P. 60. 
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Kaivarta : 
The earliest historical reference to the Kaivartas 


: ae 
in Bengal is found during the Pala period. Sandhykaranandi's 


Ramacaritam informs us of the revolt made by the Kaivartas 


of Varendri under the leadership of Divya who was probably 


an important official under Mahipala II. Divya snatched away 
Varendri from Mahipala II and established Kaivarta rule over 
there. We get the names of three Kaivarta chiefs, namely, 
Divya, Rudoka and Bhima ruling over Varendri. It is this 
political upheaval in the Pala kingdom that highlighted the 
importance of the Kaivarta caste in the social history of 
Bengal. Reference is made to the village of the Kaivartas 
(Osinna-Kaivartavrtti) in the Belwa cep, of Mahipala I. 
(This village was donated to a Brahmana donee named Jiva- 
dharadevagarman). In the Manusamhita (X 34), Kaivarta is 


referred to as an alternative name of Margava or Dasa who 


is born of a Nisada father and an Ayogava mother and subsits 


on the occupation of a boatman / Nisado Margavam sute dasam 


naukarmajivinam | Kaivartamiti yam Praéhuraryavart#anivasi- 


nah 117 ot In the Visnu Purana Kaivartas are described as 


‘abrahmanya', i.e. outside the pale of Brahmanical culture. 


66. EI. XXIX,P.6. 


67. MS. X. 34. 
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The word Kaivarta or Kevartta seems to be Sanskritized 


form of the word Kevatta (fisherman) mentioned in the 


Jatakas °° or Kewat which was probably the name of an abori- 


ginal tribe. The word is derived from the word 'ka’ meaning 


water (Ka - vrt'+ ac ~ an)? From a tribal name it seems to 


have become the name of a functional caste. They were reduced 
to the lowest stratum of the society, as they still held 
the primitive way of life dependent on food - gathering, 
that is, fishing and hunting. According to the Brahmavaivarta 
Purana, Kaivarta is born of Ksatriya father and Vaisya mother, 


but the text seems to imply that the Kaivartas were degraded 


in the Kali Age by his association with the Tivara and was 


known to have adopted the vocation of a Dhivara or fisherman 


Z Ksatraviryena Vaigyanath Kaivartah Parikirtitah |Kalau 


Tivarasamsargat Dhivarah Patito phuviil7. 7° In the Brhaddharma 


a ners SRNR At A RE ES RESTRIC SPE BPP IS PARISH NTOAIENS AMER MAE 


Purana, we find reference to Dhivara instead of Kaivarta 


as an offspring of Gopa and Sidra, belomging to the Madhyama 


samkara group. Jalika mentioned in the said Purana May corres-~ 


‘pond to either fisherman or bird = hunter. As it has been 


68. Richard Fick, Social Organisation of North Eastern India 


meena 


in Buddha's time, Tr. by S.R.Mitra, Calcutta, 1920, P. 302. 
69. N.K. BUEES Origin and Growth of Caste in India, vol. II, 


70. BRVP. I. xX. 111 aa 112. 
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already noted, Bhavadevabhatta describes the Kaivarta caste 


as one of the seven antyajas. The Amarakosa identifies Dasa 


(boatman) and Dhivara with Kaivarta. In the lexicon is reflected 


the data culled from the Manusamhitad and the Jatakas taken 


together. In the Brhaddharma Purana, however, Dasa denotes 


ER tea RECN Ca SOE SENAY 


cultivator and belongs to the Uttama Samkara group, while 
Dhivara belongs to the Madhyamasamkara group. Taking together 


the account of the Amarakosa and‘the Brhaddharma Purana we may 


Classify the Kaivarta caste into two sections, namely, Casa - 


cme TS 


Kaivarta and Jalika Kaivarta of late date. The former seems to 


have evolved from the Dasa caste that preferred cultivation to 


boating, while the latter was most probably the descendant of 


the Dhivara caste. 


The Casa Kaivartas + nowadays call themselves Mahisya 


and differentiate themselves from the Jalika Kaivarta. But 
there is no ground for such distinction in the absence of 
any authentic evidence regarding their difference in origin. 


Their identification with Mahisya is based on the ground 


that in the law - books of Gautama (ch. IV), Manu (ch.X) and 


Yajnavalkya (1.92) the union of a Ksatriya male anda Vaisya 


female produces Mahisya and fn the Brahmavaivarta Purana the 


same union produces Kaivarta. But the discrepant account 


OSTEND CS Gen A AAR RE RPE ECS GREER tA PASTAS CITED. 


71. N.K.Dutt, Op. cit., P. 127f£. 
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regarding the origin of different castes, as contained in 

the Smrtis and the Puranas, cannot always be held as a 

Standard for such identification. The Smrti accounts in 
different texts about castes are found to be at variance 

with each other presumably to cope with the demands of time 

and place. Further, the traditional professions of the Mahisyas, 
namely, singing, dancing, star - reading and protection of 
crops, /” do not tally with those of Casa-Kaivartas in Bengal. 


In the DharmaSastras and Puranas, the two words, Mahisya and 


Kaivarta are never used aS Synonymous terms. Rather, the 


latter is identical with Dhivara. Besides, the development 


S rmmranaene 


of Mahisya caste is a comparatively recent phenomenon in the 


society of Bengal which may hardly be traced even tn the 
Puranas dated 14th century A.D., or in the epigraphic records 
of Bengal. It, therefore, appears that the section of Kaivartas 


reaching the food - producing stage and adopting agriculture 


as their occupation came to be distinguished from the section 
which still remained at the food - gathering stage and 


depended for their livelihood on fishing and hunting. 


72. Kulluka on Manu X. 6. 
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Trading Castes : 


Traders and bankers formed influential corporations 


or guilds, as we come to know from Manu, Yajfiavalkya, 


Narada and other law - givers. Their power was based on 

cheie weaith, and the privileges they enjoyed were conferred 
on them in return for the financial assistance often extended 
by them to the king. Their influence in the state-adminis- 
tration was exhibited, as early as the 5th century A.D., by 


the reference to NagaraSresthi, i.e., President of the guild 


of merchants and Sarthavaha i.e. representative of the guild 


of traders’? in the Gupta epigraphs. Vyaparandya or 


vySparakarandya 4 meaning ‘customs-officer'’ as well as 


' 
'Pradhana-vyaparinah > i.e. chief merchants are referred to 


in the Faridpur grant of the 6th century A.D. There are a 


few references to the merchants in the Pala epigraphs which 
record the gift of the images of deities by the members 
of that community. The Kurkihar Bronze Inser. /© (no. 21) 


(9th century A.D.) refers to a merchant named Maneka. In 


13: CBIly PP 45, 47, 625, 714 


——- > 


74. cf. Faridpur c.p.s of Gopacandra and Dharmaditya, 


Ibid. PP. 83,80. 
? 


75. cf. Faridpur c.p. of Gopacandra, Ibid. ,P. 84. 


76, JBORS. XXVI,P.236f£. 
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the Mandhuk Inser,/?? of Gopala II, the trader (Sarthavaha) 
Jambhalamitra is said to have made a gift of an image of 
the Buddha. Two Image inscriptions of the time of Mahipala I, 


the Bhagaura Narayana Image Inser. /® and the Narayanapur 


Image Inser. 7? record installation of the images of god 
Narayana and the Buddhist god Vinayaka by merchants Loka- 
datta and Buddhamitra respectively, both of whom were inhabi- 
tants of Samatata. Buddhamitra is said to be the son of 
merchant Jambhalamitra. The records thus testify to the 
existence of merchant - families in Samatata region during 
the 10th century A.D. The Chandimau meerc” of Ramapala 
introduces us with a merchant named Sadhu Saharana who had 
made a gift of the image of the Buddha. Buddhistic names 
like Jambhalamitra and Buddhamitra assumed by the merchants, 
gift of Buddhist images made by them and observance of 
Buddhist creed by them indicate that a section of the mer- 
cantile community had a predilection for Buddhism. It is 
difficult to ascertain whether the Vaniks upheld the cause 
of Buddhism to challenge the undisputed supremacy of the 


Brahmins in the "Caturvarnya" system of social order. 
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77. IHQ. XXVIII,P.51. 


78, EI. XVII,P353. 
193. ICO Ik P12. 
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Vaniks or traders formed a few castes in Bengal namely 


Suvarnavanik, Gandhavanik, Kamsyavanik, Sankhavanik etc. by 


the close of the ancient period, as it is evident from the 


lists of mixed - castes occurring in the Brhaddharma and the 


Brahmavaivarta Puranas. These Puranas, however,specifically 


include only two trading castes, Suvarnavanik and Gandha- 


vanik, while other caste - divisions of the traders may be 


reasonably inferred from the references to $snkhika and 


Kamsyakara. It is evident from the Puranas that Suvarnavanik 


s Jo 
was degraded to the rank of Madhyama Samkara or Asat~Sudra, 


while the other castes belonging to the trading community 


are raised to the status of Uttama Samkara or Sat-Sudra. The 


comparatively lower status assigned to the Suvarnavanik 
excluded it from the Navasakha or nine clean Stidra castes. 
The tradition about the loss of status by the said caste is 


associated with the reign of Valllasena.°? Anandabhatta's 


Vallalacarita records that the Suvarnavaniks lost their 
prestigious status, when they refused to lend money to 
Vallalasena who often pressed for loans of exorbitant sums, 
In default of independent testimony to the accuracy of the 
tradition, we cannot attach much historical value to this 
account. But it appears from the epigraphic data that the 


81. H.H.Risley, The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. II, 


Calcutta, 1981, P. 262. 
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power and prestige of the mercantile community in general 
suffered decline from the eighth century onward. The state - 
recognition which was extended to the community during the 
Gupta and Post-Gupta period was gradually withdrawn during 


the Pala period. Significantly enough, the Vaniks, Sresthins, 


Sarthavahas or Vyaparins are conspicuous by their absence in 


the epigraphs of the Pala - Sena period. The check on the 
progress of trade and commerce due to emphasis on agrarian 
economy might have caused the withdrawal of State - recogni- 
tion to the traders and merchants who had, by that time, lost 


relevance to the contemporary rural and social economy. 


Artisan Castes : 


a 


Prathama - Kulika, "Chief of the artisans", referred to in 


ER TMA Sc 


the Damodarpur Copper Plates, °° was one of the four members of 


the office of the District Advisory Board, having his voice in 
the district-adminiatration. The artisans belonged to the occupa-~ 
tional castes, specialising in various arts and Crafts and cater- 
ing to the material needs of the society. Some of the epigraphs 
of Bengal directly refer to such occupational castes. The 
existence of artisan castes may also be derived from the inci- 
dental references to significant lowgalities or to some 
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82. CBI. PP. 45,47,62,71. 
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manufactured goods meant for daily use. 


Karmakara (blacksmith) :; 


The Karmakara caste finds mention for the first time 
in the Kurkihar Bronze Inser, 3 of Rajyapala where the black- 
smith Hismed: Mangane Le said to have made gift of an image of 
the Buddha / Devadharmo ayam Manganekarmakara_7. Again, 


reference to the caste is found in the Paschimbhag C.P. of 


foe 


Sricandra (10th century A.D.) which records allotment of 
land to the members of various castes attached to different 
religious mathas established in Srihatta (Harikela) region 
during dhe 40th ccunbury A.D. Besides, the existence of this 
caste throughout Bengal may be easily inferred, as they 
supplied essential commodities made of iron, such as weapons 
often required by the royal army or agricultural implements 


-the cultivators needed or utensils for domestic use. In the 


Brhaddharma Purana, Karmakara who is born of Pratiloma union 


between Stidra male and VaiSya female belongs to the Uttama - 


Samkara category, while the Brahmavaivarta Purana assigns to 


the caste the position of Sat-Sidra. 


83. JBORS. XXVI,?.236. 
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Direct reference to the Kumbhakara caste is first found 


on of Bhaskaravarman (last plate) where 


in the Nidhanpur C.P. 


the pit of the potter forms the north - western boundary of 


the donated land. Existence of the caste in southern Bengal 


is attested by the reference to the village named Kumbharapa- 


draka in the Midnapore C.P.°° of the time of SafSika, indige- 


ting that the potters’ industry was localised in a village of 


that name. In the Pagchimbhag CsPs OF $ricandra, plots of 


reat ea ER 


land are found to be allotted to two potters who were attached 


to the matha of Brahma. The epigraphic evidence thus leaves 


no doubt that Kumbhakara in ancient Bengal was a recognised 
artisan - caste but for whom earthen objects for daily use 
and terracottas serving both aesthetic and religious purposes 


would not have been supplied. According to the Brhaddharma 


Purana, Kumbhakara, an offspring of a Brahmana father and a 


A it rere cee ——_ 


Ksatriya mother, belongs to the Uttama Samkara group, while 


in the Brahmavaivarta Purana, Kumbhakara, an offspring of a 


Brahmana father and a Vaisya mother, is assigned the status 


= os 
of Sat-Siidra. This is one of the good Sudra castes grouped 


S~ on 
under NavaSakha. 
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84. CPS. P. 22. 
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Kamsyakara (Bellmetakworker) : 


“The earliest reference to the caste is found in the 


86 


Nalanda C.P. of Dharmapala in the context of issuing a 


land - grant charter. The function of Kamsyakara in this 
record remains implied. It was likely that service of the 


Kamsyakara was requisitioned to manufacture the copper - 


plates and make them ready in half - molten condition 


immediately before recording on them the royal charters 


87 


recording donation of lands. In the Mainamati Plate (nO. <2) 


of Ladahacandra mention is made of the village Kamsaraka- 


ddapolaka (in Samatata region) as marking the northern 
peunaawe oe the donated land. As the name of the village 
suggests, it might have been the locality where the industry 
of bell-metal workers was localised. The existence of 


the caste in $rihatta region sometime in the 12th century 


A.D. is proved by the evidence of Bhatera C.P. of 


GovindakeSavadeva. In the Brhaddharma Purana , Kamsyakara, 


born of Brahmana father and Vaidya mother, belongs to 


Uttamasamkara group, while in the Brahmavaivarta Purana 


the caste is designated Sat-Sudra. 


isseniteenetaemenenbtetenteesien eiaemeatmnemienmmemmnemmenmmmnentemmeetonastanem come lonmancnsamremtannn secnaneenanamntoran snamnememnieiieeam anemcmmamemepareneeneeenae eateeeensnmemmenmensaemmnares ad 
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Tice 
Sankhika (Worker and dealer in conch-shell) : 


ia . oe A 
That the Sankhika or Sankhakara caste existed in 


ancient Bengal may be inferred from the mention of Sahkha- 


vadaka (conchshell - blower) in the PaSchimbhag c.p,0° of 


7 = 
Sricandra. The grant records allotment of 4/2 Pataka of land 


Cog _ 
to each of the two Sankhavadakas attending upon the temple 


ae zs 
of Brahma. Usually, Sankhakara manufactured articles made of 


shell for religious purpose as well as bangles for the use 


ae 
by women as ornaments. In the Brhaddharma Purana the Sankhika 


is described as born of Brahmana-Vaisya (anuloma) union and 


placed in the Uttama Samkara grade. The caste is designated as 


Sat-Sudra in the Brahmavaivarta Purana. Later tradition 


ascribes the origin of the caste, as of the goldsmiths, 
jewellers and Kansaris, to one Dhanapati Saudagara of Karnata 
from whose third son, Srikanta, the Sankharis believe them- 
selves have been descendea.?? The Eee ee origin of the 
caste may be explained by the fact that the Tamil craftsmen 
and merchahts made use of various kinds of shells to manu- 
facture goods for exporting to the countries in and outside 
India.°° In facts in medieval Bengali literature, the 
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88. Ibid. P. 67. 


89, H.H.Risely, Op. cit. IT, Pe, 2210. 
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Sahkhavaniks came to be recognised as one of the mercan- 


tile communities. 


Svarnakara (Goldsmith) : 


Svarnakara or goldsmith finds mention in the Kurkihar 


Bronze Image Inscr. of the time of Mahipala I and the Bihar 


Image inser.” of Vigrahapala III. In both the records the 


goldsmiths named Kedgava and Daiheka are said to have made 
gifts of images of the Buddha. The goldsmiths seem to have 
settled in the town where they might cater to the needs of 
fashion and luxury. Epigraphic and literary references’- to 
gold - ornaments, gold - made things used by richer people 
and palaces with gold - decorations indicate to what extent 


— ’ 2 2 ‘S _—. 2 
the Svarnakaras specialised in their industry. The Sarvani 


———— 
Image Inser.?° of the time of Devakhadga (7th century A.D.) 


gives us to understand that the image of goddess Sarvani 
was gilt with golden leaves by the order of Devakhadga's 


wife Queen Prabhavati. The Brhaddharma Purana describes the 


Svarnakara as born of Ambastha father and Vaigya mother and 
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includes it in the Madhyama Samkara group. But the Brahima - 


91. JBORS. XXVI,P.35ff. 


92, cf. Deopara Inscr. of Vijayasena, CBI.,P. 248, Irda C.P. 
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of Nayapala, EI. XXII,P1iSOff; RC. III. 32 - 37. 


93, EI. XVII,PR357. 
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vaivarta Purana degrades the caste from the position of 


Sat-Sidra to that of Asat-Sudra as a punishment, according 
to tradition, for theft of gold. In both the Puranas, the 


caste of goldsmiths is distinguished from that of Suvarna- 


vanik (bullion-merchant) although their origin and social 


status seem to be the same. This distinction is still 


retained in Bengal. 


The existence of bul lion-merchants , in ancient Bengal 
seems to be confirmed by the fact that the industry of 


Svarnakara was entirely dependent upon the import of gold 


from countries outside Bengal, especially Assam. In the 


Mangalkavyas of medieval Bengal, the Suvarna Vanika are 


accorded an esteemed position in the society. Suvarna- 


vaniks traditionally claim themselves to be the decendants 


of ancient Vaisya community and trace their original home 
in Oudh wherefrom their ancestors are said to have come to 
Bengt during the reign of Adidgira who, being struck by 
their financial ability, conferred on them the title of 


Suvarnavanik as a mark of his favour? "> While Svarnakaras 


are divided into four sub-castes, namely, Brahmandesi, 


Dakhin-Rarhi, Khatangi and Uttar-Rarhi, Suvarnavaniks are 


94. H. H. Risley, op. cit., II, P. 261. 
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said to have belonged to four sub-castes, namely, Vanga, 


Dakhin-Rarhi, Uttar-Rarhi and Saptagrami’”, 


Malakara (Florist) : 


oe mR NR 


Malakara or florist finds mention in the PaSchimbhag 


— eames 


C.P. of $ricandra where members of the caste attached to 


the mathas of Brahma and MaheSvara were allotted half pataka 


of land for their livelihood. As suggested by the record 


in question, the Malakara were, more often than not, attached 


with some religious institutions. The richer people living 
in towns and cities also needed their services on festive 


occasions. Besides, as it is learnt from Vatgayana's Kama- 


sUtra, the luxury of a nagaraka was wearing garlands in the 


— et SR 


evening. Malakaéra, according to the Brhaddharma Purana, was 


the offspring of pratiléma union of Ksatriya male and 


Brahmana female and ranked in the Uttama-Samkara group. In 


the Brahmavaivarta Puranay the caste is said to have been 


¥ ‘ a“ 
born of the union between Visvakarman and a sGdra woman and 


is designated as Sat-Sidra. The caste was later included in 


the NavaSakha group in Bengal and its members traditionally 


ee: 


trace their mythical origin from the garland-makers attached 


to the household of Raja Kamsa of Machore?°, Malakaras in 


meena ee 


95, Ibid. PP. 239, 262. 
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Bengal were later divided into two main groups , the 


Phulkata-mali who used to make ornaments, toys etc. from 


the pith of the ‘$ola' and the 'Dokadnemalit who used to 
keep shops. The former group was again divided into Rarhi, 


Varendra and AthgharizZ (descended from eight families). 


$ilpin : Sutradhara - Taksan : (carpenter, wood worker) : 


er re A GREER ED mmemeee 


The Pala epigraphs are often found to have ended 


with the name of a SUtradhdra who was generally responsible 


the records. The Nalanda Inscr. of Dharmapala refers to a 


SUtradhara who engraved the said copper-plate. The name of 


the engraver is, however, not found. A Sutradhara named 


Visnubhadra is found in the Badal Pillar Inser.?! of Naradyana- 


pala who is said to have engraved on the Garuda pillar the 


eulogy of the family of Brahmin ministers of the Pala emperors. 


The Bhagalpur Grant’? of the same ruler mentions the engraver 


Mankhadasa, a native of Samatata. But he is not introduced 


as a SUtradhara. In the Bhéturiya Grant’ of Rajyapala, 


Nidhana, the engraver has been referred to as S$ilpin. In the 
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100 


of Gopala II, the engraver Prthivideva 


is also styled Silpin hailing from the village Tinnidi. In 


the 
son 


C.P. 


named Mahidhara hailing from Posali. 


engraver named Sattasoma styled $ilpin. An engraver named 


Belwa C.P. 


101 


The Gaya Stone inser. 193 of Nayapala refers to an 


of Mahipala I, the engraver Pusyaditya, 


of Candraditya, has been styled S$ilpin. In the Bangad 
102 


of Mahipala I, we find reference to another engraver 


Sagideva hailing from Pos3li finds mention in the Amg&chi and 


Bangaon Copper plates"? 


of Vigrahapala III. The Deopara 


es ee 
Inscr. of Vijayasena was engraved by Ranaka Sulapani who was 


the crest - jewel of the guild of artists of Varendri 


Ga am 
{ Cakhana Varendraka-Silpigosthictdamani Ranakah SUlapanih_/. 


It appears from the epigraphic evidence that the terms 


105 


= = /, 
Sutradhara and Silpin were used in the same sense to denote an 


engraver. It remains true, however, that the two terms could 


have been used separately to denote some specialised arts and 


= fi 
crafts. The term in the PaSchimbhag C.P. of Sricandra seems 


100, 
101. 
102. 
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104, 
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to have been used in the sense of a carpenter. Manufacturing 
furniture, chariot - making and ship-building were considered 
to have been within the purview of his trade and he used to 
have considerable skill in wood-engraving. Epigraphic records 
occasionally refer to nauvataka, nauvitana (fleet for warfare), 


navatakseni/ °° (ship-building harbour) etc, the terms which 


presuppose flourishing ship=building industry. In addition to 
the wood-craft, the occupation of Sutradhara as engravers of 

copper-plate charters or stone inscription tends to show that 
not only in wood-craft, but in any kind of engraving work he 

_Was supposed to be a skilled artisan. The Pali literature 


(Jatakas) throws much light on the house-building craft of 


the vadtihaki (carpenter) who build houses of wooat’', 


The Brhaddharma Purana mentions the caste named Taksan 


(Karana + Vaigya) instead of SUtradhara and includes it in the 


Madhyamasamkara: group. The Brahmavaivarta Purana, on the 


otherhand, assigns SUtradhara the Asat-SUdra status. There is 


little scope of doubt that the position of Sitradhara was 


equivalent to that of. Taksanz. ¢ilpin stood for engraver, 


106. Ibid. PP. 98, 76. 
3 


107. A. N. Bose, Oop. cit., P. 246. 
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sculptor and architect. Mention is made of.a $i1labhid 


08 
denoting sculptor or stone-cutter in the Mahabodhi tnser.* 


of Dharmapala. The sculptor Kegava is said to have carved out 
7 . igevar 
the phallus of Caturmukha Siva. Varendri was a flourishing 


centre of art and craft during the Pala period that witnessed 


the development of Gaudiya style in art and sculpture. Two 


prominent sculptors of the Pala period named Dhiman and 


Vitpala belonged to Varendri school and seem to have developed 
the Eastern school of art./0? Ranaka Silapani, as pointed 
out above, was the foremost artist belonging to the Varendra 


school of art during the reign of Vijayasena. 
Sthapati : 


In the epigraphs of Bengal, we find specific reference 


to Sthapati or Horasthapati. Hora-sthapati finds mention in 


— LS AT 8 NS 


the Kurkihdar Bronze Inscr. of the time of Rajyapala where 


the architect is found to have cast the images of the Buddha 
gifted by the wives of Gopalahino in the Apanaka monastery. 
The word ‘horaka' occurring in the Mathura Lion Capital 


Inscr, 11° has been explained by Dr. D. C. Sircar as equivalent 


108. CBI.P112. 


—— 7 


109, Taranatha : History of Buddhism in India (tr.), 
IA. IV. 102 3 A. K. Maitra, Gaudarajamala, Introduction, 


Pp. Iv. 
110, SI..Vol.L, PL {43- 
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to horaka i.e. women. In any case Hora-sthapati seems to 


signify the architect appointed by women-donor. Two 


architects attached to the matha of Brahma had been allotted 


two patakas of land each, as it is recorded in the PaSchimbhag 


C.P. of Sricandra. 
The occupation of architect also included that of 
carpenter (stitradhara) +?! engaged in house-building but she 


reference to Sthapati side by side with Sutradhara in the 


above record distinguishes the former from the latter. 
Sthapati seems to denote an sEchitece skilled in planning 
and building of houses or mason actually engaged in building 
temple, monastery and other mansions. The treatises on 


es One ohn Ys : 
Vastuvidya and Silpagastra often ascribe a high status to 


the Sthapatis claiming their descent from divine architects 
like visvakarman, Maya and Tvastr, the expounders of the 
science of architecture. It is learnt from the Jatakas that 


Sthapati was skilled in divining good sites Z Vatthuvijja- 


cariyo, II. 297, IV. 324 7. In the Mahabharata, Sthapati 


ties meee 


is said to be a Sitita by caste, well-acquainted with the 


Puranas f - sthapatirbuddhisampanno vastuvidya - vigaradah|/ 


Ityabrabit sUtradhadrah sitah PauranikastadajI. 51. 15_/7. The 


neuen enn 


Sthapati mentioned in the Pagchimbhag C.P. seems to have 
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belonged to the Suta caste of the Uttamasamkara Category 


mentioned in the Brhaddharma Purana. Suta is said to have 


been an offspring of pratiloma union of Ksatriya male and 


Brahmana female. Again, Suta denotes a court-bard. But a 


separate mention of Magadha (court-bard) (cf. Vandi bhava 


ca mahamate stutipathi_7'+? distinguished him from Stta 


who was, in all probability, a representative of the architect 


class, In the Brahmavaivarta, however, we get two classes 


of architects, namely, Attalikakara (builder of large mansions) 


and Kotaka (builder of sheds and huts). The Puranas also 


derive different origins of the two castes. The former is 


the offspring of Citrakara father and Sidra mother and the 


latter of Sthapati father and Kumbhakara mother. Attalikakara 


may correspond to the Suta of the Brhaddharma Purana in the 


sense of Sthapati or architect, although the status of the 
latter seems to have been higher than the former. In the 
Brhaddharma Purana, Suta is ranked with the Uttama Saikara 


castes, whereas Attalikakara is placed in the Asat-Sidra 


category according to the Brahmavaivarta Purana. 


If we attach any importance to the quantum of land 
provided for the maintenance of different occupational - 


caste-people in a 10th century record, it would appear that 


112. BRDP. III. XIV. 53. 
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Sthapati, Sutradhara and Karmakara were at par with each 


other so far as their socio-economic status is concerned. 


In the Pagchimbhag C.P. of Sricandra, each of them is found 


to be allotted two patakas of land. However, for reasons 


unknown, the position of Sutradhara or Taksan suffered a 


decline at a late period as suggested by the Puranic evidence. 


Jeweller and ivory-worker :; 


We often find mention of ornaments with precious stone 
in the epigraphic records and literary texts of the period. 
The skill of jewellers was naturally demanded to make those 


jewelled ornaments in set patterns. Ivory-worker (dantakara) 


is referred in the Bhatera C.P. of Govinda Kegavadeva. >? 


_Dantakara Vajari is mentioned in connection with the donation 


of one of his cowsheds in favour of Lord Siva in Srihatta 


region, The ivoryworker, like the jeweller, is specialised 


in carving ornaments and luxury objects out of ivory. In a 
wider sense, the jewellers and ivory-workers could be compared 


4 
to Silpin, an engraver par excellence, 
, a es . 


113. CPS. Ps. 161. 
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Tantuvaya (Weaver) : 

Epigraphic records of Bengal do not refer to Tantuvaya 
aS a caste. But its existence in the region from remote 
antiquity may be traced from the reputation of Bengal in 


textile industry. According to the Periplus of the Erythrean 


Sea, the finest sort of muslins produced by the spinners and 
weavers of Bengal were brought down to Tamralipti for export. 


Kautilya's Arthasastra gives a list of varieties of clothes 


manufactured, namely Vongoka dukula (white and soft fabric 


ae deekereene aeemhenmanael 


made in Vanga), Paundraka (black soft silk manufactured in 


Pundra), Patrorna (fibrous germents). of Paundra and Karpasika 
(cotton fabrics) 114, The rich tradition of weaving in Bengal 


seems to have been handed down from generation to generation 
till the Pala-Sena period. From the epigraphs we definitely 
come to know of the ruling class, generally settled in 
district and provincial head-queaters and captal-towns. As 
they were in need of fine dress in conformity with their 
position, they seem to have encouraged the weaving industry 


and patronised the guild of weavers (Tantuvayas). The 


Ramacarita (III. 35, 37) gives a description of the garments 


worn by city-damsels. In the Brhaddharma Purana, Tantuvaya, 


an offspring of Brahmana - Ksatriya union, is included in 


Ps ¢ 
114. AS I Bk, TL. XI, P, 44-45, 
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the Uttama-Samkara group, while Kuvindaka corresponding to 


Tantuvaya is grouped in the Sat-Sidra category of Brahmavaivarta 


Purana. 


erence cam 


Carmakara (leather-worker) : 


nen US famneemmamen Sem 


The PaSchimbhag C.P. of Sricandra refers to some 


Carmakaras. Being attached to the reldgious establishments fior 


A ct en rere 


rendering service, they were allotted /2 pataka of land each. 


The Brhaddharma Purana describes the caste as born of Taksan 


father and Vaigya mother and ranks it along with the Adhama- 


Samkara group. In the Brahmavaivarta Purana, Carmakara is given 


— a ecdesacenaenacalenenrnsanstemiemes Tage epneeee ene cme aamen ea pera eta 


the status of Asat-Sidra but mot that of an Antyaja. 


Nata (Dancer or Actor) : 


In the Pagchimbhag C.P. of Sricandra, Nata is attached 


with the monastery of Brahman and allotted 2 patakas of land as 
remuneration of his service rendered to the religious institution. 
The performing art of a Nata appears to have been of immense value 


in giving out religious precepts through entertainment. In the 


Brhaddharma Purana, Nata, an offspring of the union between 


Malakara male and Sidra female, is included in the Madhyama- 
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Samkara category. In Bhavadevabhatta's Prayaégcittapra- 


karanam, "> Nata is included in the list of seven degraded 


castes or Antyajas. But in the 10th century A.D. to which 


the said land-grant record has been assigned, the position 


of Nata was not reduced to such a low status. Nata like 


Sutradhara, Sthapati, and Karmakara is found to be allotted 


two patakas of land by the PaSchimbhag C.P. Grant. 


Conchshell-blower and drammers: 


The Paschimbhag C.P. enumerates different types of 
drummers who, being accompanied by conchshell-blowers 
(Satkhavadaka), appear to have performed their duties -on 


the occasion of worship in a temple. The drummers were 


Kahalikas (players on the drum called kahala), Dhakka- 


vadakas (players on the big drum called dhakk&) and Draga- 


dikas (players on the kettle drum). All the Vadakas (player), 


either of drums or of conchshells, were allotted 1/2 pataka 
of land each. Their status seems to have been the same as 
that of Malakara, Kumbhakara, Tailika with whom they received 


equal allotment of land as remuneration for rendering service 


to the tempte. 
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Tailika (Oilman) : 


The position of the Tallika caste in the Pagchimbhig 


ee 


C.P. deserves our consideration separately. In the 


Visnusmrti (LI) and the Manusamhita (III. 158) Tailika is 


represented as one of the degraded communities, whose food 
could not be taken by a Brahmana. Kulluka, commenting on a 


verse in the Manusamhita, suggests that Tailika was an 


—- 


oil-presser / Tailartham tilddivijanam pesta_/. Sir M. M. 


Williams!+® also suggests the same meaning on the basis of 


early authorities. But the Brhaddharma Purana ascribes to 


the Tailika the occupation of selling betel-nut / Tailike 


hyakarodajfam guvakavikraye khalu_/ ahT and distinguishes the 


ee carer came | 


caste from Tailakaraka (oil-presser). The Purana also raises 


the status of the former by ranking it with the Uttama- 


samkara group, while it relegates the status of the 


Tailakaraka to Madhyama Samkara category. The former is the 


offspring of vaisya-Sidra union and the latter of Gopa-Vaisya 


an orem oe 


union. The Brahmavaivarta Purana refers only to Tailakara 


em eb a enaneErE — —e A 
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116. Sir M. M. Williams, Sanskrit English Dictionary, 
Delhi, 1979, P. 455. 
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It appears from the available data that the Tailika 


was Originally an 'oil-presser' by profession. Later, 


Tailikas abandoned the traditional occupation which fell in 


estimation. It is reasonable to hold that the Tailikas became 


dealers in tila or seasame-seed from which oil was extracted 


and Tailakaras remained ‘oil-extractors'. But it is difficult 


eT 


to surmise how the trade in betel-nut came to be adopted 


as the occupation of Tailika by the time of the Brhaddharma- 


a 


Purana. The Tailikas gradually extended their field of 
business and adopted trading in various articles other than 
seasame-seed (tila). At present, Tilis, distinguished from 


Telis (oil-extractors), form a class belonging to the 


NavaSakha group in Bengal. Tilis have earned prosperity by 


one 


their commercial activities. 


Menial Castes : 


The menials formed the lowest rung of the society, 
although they are supposed to render bhhe essential services. 


Rajaka, Napita, Gopa, Navika,Cetika etc. were some of the 


menial castes recognised in the epigraphs and literature in 


ancient Bengal. 


Napita (Barber) :. 


y 
The PaSchimbhag C.P. of Sricandra records grant of ¥Y2 


pataka of land to each of the barbers (N&@pitas) attached to 


cee Oe 


various religious establishments in Srihatta region. The 


Bhatera C.P. of Govinda KeSavadeva informs us that the 


7 
house of barber Govinda was givenaway in favour of Lord Siva. 


a 
Ksatriya father and Sudra mother, 


Napita, an offspring of 


—— 


belongs to the Uttama Samkara group of the Brhaddharma Purana 


fr 
and Asat-SUdra group of Brahmavaivarta Purana. The social 


status of the barber-caste seems to have been higher, as the 
barber's services were deemed essential in religious 
sacraments recommended by the smrtis, as it is indicated in 
the Paschimbhag C.P. But, from the point of view of a reli- 
gious establishment, their position was equivalent to that 


Rajaka, Tailika, Carmakara etc. whose socio-economic status 


seems to have been lower than that of Sutradhara, Karmakara 


etc. At present, the Napita-caste is brought under the 


eet 


NavaSakha group of castes. 


Rajaka (Washerman) : 


The PaSchimbhag C.P. informs us that washermen (Rajakas), 


being attached to different mathas, rendered their services 
and received the share of Y2 pataka of land each as remunera- 
tion. The Bhatera C.P. of Govinda KeSavadeva also refers to a 
few washermen (Rajakas) whose houses were dedicated to 


7 
Lord Siva (Srfhattanatha). Manu describes Rajaka as degraded 


(tit. 188). sH Bhavadevabhatta's Prayascittaprakaranam, both 


Rajaka and Napita have been described as Antyajas or degraded 


— ee 
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castes. Rajaka, an offspring of Karana-Vaigya union, is 


° / 
included in the Madhyama Samkara (BRDP. i)..) and Asat-Stdra 


— i ce ct ee 


(BRMSB). >.> category. 


The epigraphic records seem to sugcest the same status 


of Napita and Rajaka, as they are associated together and 


given equal share of land-grant as remuneration. At present a 


section of the Rajaka-caste is found to have given up their 


ee ren 


traditional occupation and taken to agriculture. They call 


themselves Casadhobas and distinguish themselves from the 


a 


inferior caste of ordinary Dhobas (washerman). 


Cetika (Maid-servant) : 


i aera RS RT ES SARTRE 


As it is learnt from the Pagchimbhag C.P. of Sricandra, 


Cetika rendering menial service to the mathas, were allotted 


7/2 pataka of land each for their maintenance. Dr. D.C. Sircar 
is of opinion that Cétikas might have served the temples in 
the capacity of Devadasi 18ho seem to have been recruited 


CT NRCS ANE 


from among the degraded Sidra castes. 


Navika (Ferryman) : 


Navika finds mention in the Bhaterad C.P. of Govinda 


¢ 8 : ‘ 
Kesavadeva. Navika seems to be a functional class living on 


re 
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the occupation of boatman. The locality where the grant was 
made abounded in water - streams, river and channels. The 


services of the Navikas were, therefore, essential. The caste 


seems to have been the descendant of the Kaivarta caste which 


adopted originally boating along with fishing as their 


occupation. Different branches of the Kaivarta caste are 


known as Casa-Kaivarta, (Dasa of the BROP,)s.. » Jalia- 


Kaivarta (Dhivara) and Patni (ferryman). 


Gopa (Cattle-rearer, milk-man) : 


In the Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, the Gopas are 


ee ee creas rm cermin eo 


described as singing the praise of King Dharmapala f Gopaih 


simnil.23_/. In the Bhatera C.P. of Govinda KeSavadeva, 


houses of some Gopas are found to have been donated to 


Lord Siva. Gopa in Kautilya's Arthasastra stands for 'a royal 


RE tte 119 


official in charge of five or ten villages' . AS an 


assistant of Samaharta (collector-General), Gopa used to 


maintain the village-gazetters with the purpose of assessment 
of taxes. Presumably, he used to keep written records and 


documents. The relevant line of the Khalimpur C.P. Inscr. 


(1.23) of Dharmapala suggests that the Gopas generally 


Aer 
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resided on the border of the village. The Gomargat?° or 


Govata, often occurring in the inscriptions, was generally 


located on the boundary of the village. The Gopas, residing 


on the boundary, seem to have used the Govata as grazing 


ground of their cattle. In the Bhatera C.P., Gopa has been 


associated with the castes like Rajaka, Napita, Navika, 


ed a oe 


Dantakara etc. Gopas seem to have represented both cattle- 


rearers and milkmen. The Gopa-caste is included in the 


‘ -- eu 
Uttama Samkara (.BRpP’:.) and Sat-Sudra (rB.RVP....) 


category. It is difficult to accept the suggestion indenti- 


fying the Gopa with the Writers' caste. Among the Gopas, 


those who later adopted agriculture as their profession came 


to be designated as Sad-gopas in order to distinguish them {pom 


Gopas or cattle-rearers. The Sad-gopas, claiming a higher 


social status, are included in the Nava$akha group of castes. 


Antyajas or Untouchables ;: 


The term Antyaja was used in the Smrtis to denote 
outcastes who lived outside the pale of Brahmanical culture 
and subsisted on occupations of lowly nature. Various 


subdivisions of the Antyajas are found in the Smrtis. Later 


120. cf. Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, Gocara in Bangada C.P. 


of Mahipala I, CBI. PP. 100, 200. 
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Smrti texts enumerate seven Antyajas viz. Rajaka, Carmakara, 


Nata, Baruda, Kaivarta, Meda and Bhilla. / RajakaScarma- 


_— ’ s —2 
karaSca nato varuda eva ca]Kaivarta - meda - bhillasca 


was distinguished from another category of untouchables 


called Antyavasayin, viz. Candala, Svapaca, Ksatta, Suta, 


‘eecnaeeegeeaines nee eee ener Comeaael 


Vaidehika, M@gadha and Ayogava Z Candalah Svapacah Ksatta 


Sito Vaidehikastatha Magadhayogavau caiva saptaite antya- 


vasayinahi7.+?? 


In the later Puranas, however, we do not come across 


such distinction among Antyajas. Those outcastes are grouped 


together as Adhama Samkara in the Brhaddharma Purana and 


Antyajas in the Brahmavaivarta Purana. Some of the Antyajas, 


referred to in the Smrtis, are found to have been upgraded 


to the atatus of Madhyama Samkara or Asat-sitidra categories 


in the Puranas. For example, Kaivarta, Rajaka and Nata are 


included in the Madhyama Samkara or Asat-Sidra category. 


It seems that the essential nature of services rendered by 


those castes was gradually realised and, on that ground, 


ee 
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were accorded a comparatively higher status in the social 
order. Besides, their services, being invariably valued 

on the occasions of religious rites, rituals, sacraments 
and ceremonies, those castes were deemed to have been 
brought within the fold of Brahmanical culture. On the 
other hand, the castes, whose services were not considered 
so essential for the maintenance of the sociocreligious 


order, were deemed to have occupied the lowest status. 


The epigraphs of Bengal refer to the lowest castes 


like Candalay Meda, Andhra, Haddipa, Mala, Pulinda etc. 


The expression Med@ndhra - canddlaparyantan often occurs 


in the Pala epigraphs. The expression seems to signify all 


the lower castes including the Candalas which are regarded 


the most degraded by the Smrtis. We get some infowmation 


about the survival of these lower castes in Bengal from 


123 of Bengal. Some verses in the Caryapadas 


124 The Domas lived 


the Caryapadas 


refer to Doma, Candala and Savara 


outside the town and built baskets and looms. The Savaras 
lived in hills and jungles. Moreover, we get references to 
Haddi and Mala in the Bhatera C.P. of Govinda KeSavadeva. 


—— errr oe 


The Naihati C.P. of Vallalasena (V.8.), informs that the 


123. B81. Ps. 272, 


124. Ibid. 
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Pulindas lived in forests in or near the border of Bengal. 
All these castes appear to have been indicated by the 
expression Candalaparyantan. 


Meda : 


The Medas and the Andhras whose names appear aloag 


with that of the Candalas seem to have derived theiworigin | 


from some aboriginal stock. The Medas may be identified 


; : . ; a baad ns a ee 
with the Arimedas mentioned in Varahamihiras Brhasamhita 


in the list of the peoples inhabiting Central-Provinces 


of India /Bhaérarimedsh_7.+?9 It would not be unreasomable 


to assume that the Medas were originally settled in Medapata 


(mod. Mewar) referred to in the Mount Abu Inser, 22° The 


people might have given their name to Medanta-karfparam 
which was the capital of Nagabhata known to us from the 


Jodhpur inser. 1?! (v.S. 894), The city has been identified 


with Merta lying to the west of Ajmer in Jodhpur. The Kumaon 


128 of the 8th century A.D. refer to the Meda settled 


plates 
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125. Brhatsamhita, ed by Kern, ch, XIV, VV. 24. 


128. E.T. Atkinson, Notes on the History of the Himalayas 
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in the Punjab. Again, the Meds along with the Jats are 


found to have settled in Sindh as early as 7th cent. abe?” 


Andhras : 


The Andhras, along with the Pulindas, appear as a 


tribe in some Vedic texts, epics and Puranas. They are 


the people who belonged to the southern region of India 


f Daksinapathajanmanah_/. Scholars have located the Andhras 


in different parts of the Krgsna-Godavari Valley. /?? The 


132 


Maidavalu Grant of the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman 


indicates that Andhra@patha, the original habitat of the 


Andhras», embraced the Krsna Gistrict with Dhannakada or 


Bezwada as its capital. 
Candala : 


The Candalas in Kautilya's Arthasastra are associated 


with some aboriginal tribes like Savaras, Pulindas and 


129. A Glossary of the tribes & Castes of the Punjab & 
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N.Western Frontier Provinces, Lahore, 1914. 


130. Aitareya Brahmana, VII. 13 - 18. 


131. IT.A., 1913, P. 276f£. 
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Vagurikas who are described as forest-dwellers. / Vagerika“~ 


Savara - Pulinda - Candalaranyacarah rakseyuh_7.13 The 


spare ea fn ANETTA tA AO A CATES AE RE OLE AA 


descendants of these forest dwelling tribes seem to have 


been referred to in the expression Vanecarah occurring in 


the Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala. Scholars are divided in 


their opinions regarding the Austric or Dravidian origin of 


the Candalas. Mr. Beverly is of opinion that Cahdala is a 


generic title of the tribe identical with the Mals of 
134 


Dravidian origin settled in the Rajmahali hills. Przyluski's 


suggestion regarding the Austric origin of the Doms of 


modern India gives us to believe that the Nisadas, Candalas 


etc. mentioned in the Vedic literature were of Austric 


origin as the Doms are said to be the descendants of 
135 


Candalas. It appears, however, that the Candalas, like 


the Medas and Andhras, belonged to some pre-Aryan aborigi- 


nal tribe. 


The Smrti texts refer to the Medas, Andhras and 


Candalas as lower castes of mixed origin. According to 


Manu, the Medas and Andhras are the offsprings of Vaidehaka 


serena Taomemenseisesiecnmamamatmmmmeetemaetenanes enter atemetemmeeseranininene nascent teseneracaee aaaeadaaeenieeaemnetnimaeniaedl 


133. ASZBk. II. I, P. 26. 
134. H.H.Risley, op. cit., Vol. I, P. 185. 


135. N.K.Dutt, op. cit.,Vol. I, P. 24, f.n. 
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father and Nisada and Karavara mothers respectively. These 


castes, according to Manu, resided outside the village 


Z Vaidehikadan-dhaamedau vahirgramat pratiSrayau,x. 36_/ and 


took to the occupation of hunting / Medandhra-cancumdd- 


on 


ginamaranya-pasu-himsanam p ae 48 7. The Candalas have been 


described by Manu as the ‘lowest of mankind’ sprung from 


. . s f— * 
illicit intercourse of a Sudra man with a Brahmana woman 


—— > — 


/ Ayogavasca ksatta ca Candalagcadhamo nrnam |Pratilomyena 


jayante Sidradapasadastrayah || x. 167s They have been 


advised by the law-giver to dwell outside the village 
/ Candala-Svapacanantu vahirgramat pratigrayah a 51 7. 
Carrying corpses to the burial ground and oe eitiaite 


the criminals by King's order were their prescribed occupa- 


tions. / Vadhyamsca hanyuh satatam yatha gastram, X. 56 3 


“ : 4 
Savaficaiva nirhareyuh ,X. 55_/. 


The Medas, Andhras and Candalas are designated as 


—=— 


antyajas or untouchables in the later Smrtis and Smrti- 


digests of Bengal. The Brhaddharma Purana includes only 


Cand@las in the list of Adhama Samkara. On the other hand, 


Bhavadeva Bhatta in his Prayaseittaprakaranam refers to 


Meda as one of the seven antyajas. So, neither the author 


of the Purana nor Bhavadeva refers separately to Andhra as 
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a caste. But their close association with the Medas and 


Candalas in the Pala epigraphs confirmstheir recognition 
as one of the castes in Bengal and add to our knowledge 


about low castes. ; 


Haddipa : (Hadi i.e. Scavenger) : 


In the Bhatera C.P. of Govinda Kegavadeva is recorded 


the donation of three houses belonging to the Haddipas 


(scavenger) as endowment in favour of temple of Siva. 


Dr. Wise regards them as "the remnant of a Hinduised 


aboriginal tribe which was driven into Bengal by the Aryans 


136 


Or presecuting Muhammedans". This conjecture is borne 


out by the physical features of the caste. Further, most 


of the menial castes originated from the aboriginal 


137 


people. Although it is difficult to trace the origin 


of the Hadis, their marriage ceremony exhibits survival 
138 


of non-Aryan custom, 


The Brahmavaivarta Purana enlists the Haddi caste 


in the Antyaja group. The caste has not been referred to 


in the earlier Smrtis. Tapping date-trees, making bamboo 


TC SERINE SAITO SANA SAA AAT SIT SES Oey i pasar GEES aah inA CANT soe SAAS RES AEA SEEEY ATT 


136. H.H.Risley, op. cit., Vol. I, P. 314. 


i326. Todds Ps 31L5< 
2 


138. Ibid. 
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combs, playing musical instruments at wedding festivals, 


carrying palanquins and scavenging are recognised as some 


of the occupations adopted by the Hadis even today.2?? They 


might have rendered similar kind of menial services to the 


upper castes of the society in the early period. Their 


social position seems to be the same as that of the Candalas 


with whom they are often associated. 


Malo 


The reference to Malagrha or Malagrha in the Bhatera 


C.P. of Govinda KeSavadeva testifies to the existence of 


Mala or Malo caste in Eastern Bengal in the 12th century 


enna reas eee 


A.D. Some authors are inclined to identify the caste with 


the Malla referred to in the Manusamntts ” and included 


in the category of Adhama Samkara group in the Brhaddharma 


Purana. According to the Purana, Malla is the offspring of 


; “ 
Dhivara father and SUdra mother. An attempt may be made 


to associate the Malo or Mala caste with Mals of Eastern 


Bengal who are said to be the descendants of the Mal, a 


ee 


ORE CO cee et TE A ES AR A SRILA HAAS 


139. Tbid. P. 316. 


140. cf. Thallay, Malla etc., MS. X. 21. 


CR AS A ca 
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Dravidian cultivator caste of the Rajmahal hii1.>** Most 


of the authorities couple them with the Candalas. Some 


attribute to them the occupation of wrestlers and some 


others the occupation of snake~charmers. !* 


But, Malo is also a popular title of Kapali or 


Kawali castes of Eastern Bengal. Kapali is a cultivator 


caste of Eastern Bengal’ and claims its origin from Kamar 


(Karmakara) father and Teli (Tailakadra) mother. The Kapalis 


claim that upto the time of King Adigtra, they were classed 
as §Udras but their position was lowered by the King due 
to their refusal of the King's order to serve the imported 


143 


Brahmanas with water. Least historical value has been 


attached to this legend. The Kawali, a caste of musicians, 


originally belonged to the Kapali caste but, having adopted 


different occupations, formed a separate caste. It is not, 
however, certain whether the Kapali or Kawali caste was 


indentical with the Malo. Most of the epigraphs of Bengal 


141. H.H.Risley, op.cit., Vol. II, PP. 45 - 47. 


142, Ibid. P. 47. 
? 


143. Ibid. vol. I, P. 42. 


5 
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are land-grants. The study of the land-charters shows 
‘that there is hardly any attempt to refer to the castes 

bf the people who were invited to witness the transactions 
of land. But, incidentally, mention is made, in some 
epigraphs, of — castes of which knowledge is derived 


from the Brhaddharma and Brahmavaivarta Puranas. The 


expression Brahmanottaran, occurring in some Pala records, 


' seems to suggest an indirect reference to all the non- 


Brahmin castes. The said expression ends with Medandhra- 


Candala paryantan indicating the coverage of all grades 


of mixed-castes upto Candalas. Buty for the castes inter- 


vening between Brahmana and antyaja-Candala, we have to 


depend mainly upon the PaSchimbhag Copper plate and the 


oe 


Bhatera Copper plate furnishing us with the information 


regarding some occupational castes like Sutradhara, 


Karmakara, Malakara, Kumbhakara, Tailakara, Rajaka, Napita, 


ae ed rene ree ce 


Navika etc. Interestingly enough, the K&yastha and Vaidya 


castes are specifically mentioned in the 10th century 


PaSchimbh’ag Copper plate Inscription. It would not be 


unreasonable to assume that most of the mixed-castes, 
known to us from the 14th century Puranas of Bengal, came 


to be recognised by the 10th century A.D. 
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As it has been pointed, the Pala records of the 
8th-9th centuries A.D. hardly mention specifically the 
castes lower than the Brahmanas but higher in status than 


the Candala and other associated ‘antyaja' group. On the 


other hand, specific mention is made of Vanecarah (dwellers 


in jungles) and Karsakah (caltivators). It would not be 
unreasonable that cultivators were recruited mostly from 
among those jungle-dwellers who were descended from some 
aboriginal stock. When the process of land-donation to 
the Brahmanas was in progress, the services of Karsakas 
were badly needed for reclamation of forest land and also 


for intensive cultivation. Kautilya in his Arthasastra 


(II.T) recommends that Sudras are to be settled in the 


a 


janapadas for cultivation. The epigraphic evidence at our 


— 


disposal does not preclude the suggestion that the Karsakas 


recruited from among the jungle-dwelling aboriginal people 
were ultimately given the status of SGdras in the then 
social order. But those Siidras, being judged by the 


criterion of the Brahmavaivarta Purana, should have belonged 


to,Asat-Sidra or antyaja category. But in the Brhaddharma 


Purana, Dasa or cultivator is included in the Uttama > 


Samkara group and Gopa (cattle-rearer as well as cultivator) 


La e s 
is assigned the status of Sat-Sudra in the Brahmavaivarta 


Purana. The gradual promotion in social status of such 


teen 
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castes signifies the mobility in society. 


We have, therefore, a glimpse of the caste-society 
and the position of different occupational castes in it 
on the basis of the epigraphic data. The traditional number 
of thirty-six castes can hardly be traced in the epigraphs. 
However, it appears from whatever data we can glean from 
those records that much stress was laid upon the occupations 
rather than traditional caste-origins of those who directly 
or indirectly participated in the activities of the body- 
politic. Reasonably, we are left with an impression that 
from the point of view of the ruling authority, under”Srder 
most of the gifts of land were made, the social structure 
was hierarchical and made up of classes than castes. Because, 
the groups are designated by their functionality. As such 
we become familiar with a number of functional classes 
rather with castes. The priestly class, rather than the 
Brahmins. the ruling class, rather than the Ksatriyas, the 
mercantile class, rather than the Vaisyas, the @rtisan class, 
rather than the Siaras, and the menial class may be clearly 
traced in the epigraphs. However, directly or indirectly, 
the records do not fail to vouchsafe for the existence of 
so many occupational castes later known from Bhatta Bhavadeva, 


Aniruddha or the authors of the Puranas, Brhaddharma and 


Brahmavaivarta. 
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Appendix - II 


List of Occupational Castes found in Bengal epigraphs. 


Andhra (menial caste derived from a tribe of that name) : 
ss cf. Nalanda C.P. of Dharmapala; 
Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, 
Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala; 
Bangada & Belwa C.P.s of Mahipala I; 
Belwa & Amgachi C.P.s of Vigrahapala III; 


Jajilpada C.P. of Gopala II. 


Attalikakara (architect/mason) : cf. Description of temples 
and palaces in Gaya Stone Inscr. of the 
time of Nayapaladevay V. 2; Deopara PraSasti 
of Vijayasena V.V. 25, 263 
Edilpur C.P. of KeSavasena, VV. 23, 243 
Bhuvaneswar PraSasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva, 


V. 28; Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva, V. 9. 


Candala (menial caste) Whose Services were mainly rendered 
in the cremation ground : 
cf. Nalanda C.P. of Dharmapala; 
Monghyr C.P. of Devapala; 
Jajilpada C.P. of Gopala II; 


Bangada & Belwa C.P.s of Mahipala I; 
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Belwa & Amgachi C.P.s of Vigrahapala III, 
Man@ahali Grant of Madanapala, 
Deopara PraSasti of Vijayasena, V. 30, 


(Ref. Smag$dna : Cremation Ground). 


Carmakara (leather-worker) : cf. PaSchimbhag C.P. of 


/ 
Sricandya, 


Cetika (maid-servant or female slave) : cf. PaSchimbhag C.P. 


Citrakara 


Dantakara 


of Sricandra, 

Monghyr C.P.of Devapala (V.I), 

Beladva C.P. of Bhojavarman (V. 12), 
Madhainagar C.P. of Laksmanasena (V. 9), 
Reference to seraglio (ant®#hour, avarodhana) 


where the services of cetikas were 
® 


requestioned. 


(Painter) whose services were required for the 


decoration of palaces, temples; monateries 
and royal banners : cf. Gaya Stone Inscr. 
of Nayapala, Bangada C.P. of Mahipala 


(reference to Kala, i.e. fine-arts). 


(ivory-worker) : cé£. Bhaterd C.P. of Govinda 


o 
Kesavadeva. 
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Devadasi (girls dedicated to the service of God in a temple) 


cf. BhuvaneSvar Pragasti of Bhavadeva (v.30), 


Deopars PraSasti (v.30). 


Dhakkavadaka (playeron.big drum) : cf. PaSchimbhag C.P. of 


Sricandra. 


Dollavayika (cf. Dolavahi, i.e. Paflanquin-bearer in BRDR) : 
cf. Maindmati C.P. (no.1) of Ladahacandra, 


(reference Dollavayika probably a village 


inhabited by palanquin-bearers). 


Dragadika (player on kettle~drum) : cf. PaSchimbhag C.P. of 


Sricandra. 


Ganaka/Grahavipra (astrologer) : cf. PaSchimbhag C.P..0f 
Sricandra, Rampal C.P. of Sricandra, V.7; 
(ref. maubUrtt ika) , BhuvaneSvar PraSgasti of 


Bhatta Bhavadeva (ref. Horasastra) , Badal 


Pillar Inscr. of Narayanapala, V.20, (ref. 


jyotiso nisnatatam). 


Gopa/Abhira (cattle-rearer/milk-man) : cf. Khalimpur C.P. 


of Dharmapala, Bhatera C.P. of Govinda 


KeSavadeva, Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, (Kigora- 


vadapagomahisaja-vikadhyaksa). 
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Haddipa (scavenger) : cf. Bhatera C.P. of Govinda Kegava- 
deva. 
in BRVP, 
Kahalika (player on kahala drum) : cf. Kauyali /Paschimbhag 


C.P. of Sricandra. 


Kaivarta/Jalika (fisherman) : cf. Belwa C.P. Inscr. of 


Mahipala I, (ref. Kaivarta-vrtti), Monghyér 


C.P. of Devapala, (ref. Samatsyah). 


Kamsyakara (bellmetal worker) : cf. Nalanda@ C.P. of 
Dharmapala, Mainamati C.P. (no.2) of 
Ladahacandra, (ref. to the village Kamsya- 


karakaddapolaka) , Bhatera C.P. of Govinda 


— = 7 . 
Kegavadeva, Deoparad Prasgasti C.P. of 
: D 


Vijayasena, V.28 (suvarnakumbha) . 


Karana/Kayastha (Scribe/Accountant) cf. Tippera C.F. of 


Lokanatha (ref. Sripatta-prapta-karanaya) , 


Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala (Karana), Irda 


’ 
a 


C.P. of Nayapala (Karana) , Ramganj C.P. of 


Tévaraghosa (Karana), Gunaighar C.P. of 


Vainyagupta (Karana Kayastha) , Ghugrahati 


C.P. of Samacaradeva, (Karanika) , Tippera 


4 


C.P. of Bhavadeva (Karanika) , Ramganj C.P. 
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of Tévaraghosa, (Karanika) , Kalaikuri 


Sultanpur C.P. of G.E.120 (Kayastha) , 


Nidhanpur C.P. (last pt.) of Bhaskaravarman 


(Kayastha), Pagchimbhag C.P. of Sricandra 
s 


(Kayastha), Damodarpur C.P. Nos.1,2,3,455, 


(Prathama-Kayastha) , Faridpur c.P. of 


Dharmaditya and Gopacandra (Jyesthakayastha) , 


Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, (Jyesthakayastha) , 


Kailan C.P. of Sridharanarata, (Mah&kayastha) , 


RSmganj C.P. of ISvaraghosa, (Mahakayastha). 


Karmakara (blacksmith) : cf. Kurkihar Bronze Image Inscr. 


(no.92) of Rajyapala, PaSchimbhag CPs Of 


ZL, s 
Sricandra. 


Karsaka/Ksetrakara (cultivator, cf. Dasa, BRDP) Khalimpur 


cetera i cinta tetera renrttterniatentn! tetera 


CPs of Dharmapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of 


Narayanapadla, Bangada C.P. of Mahipala I, 
Rampal C.P. of Sricandra, Belava C.P. of 
Bhojavarman, . Naihati C.P. of Vallalasena, 
Govindapur C.P. of Laksmanasena, Ramganj C.P. 


of ISvaraghosa, Kamauli C.P. of Vaidyadeva etc. 
> d 


Kulika (artisan) : cf. Damodarpur copper plates of Gupta 


Period, (Prathama-kulika). 
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Kumbhakara (potter) : cf. Pagchimbhag C.P. of Sricandra, 


meetracrece secretin 


Nidhanpur C.P. (last-pl) of Bhaskaravarman 


(ref. to kumbhakaragartta), Midnapore C.P. 
> 


eS AAT TEC (RAIS PES RRS 


(no.I) of the time of Sagtika (ref. to the 


village Kumbharapadraka), Kamauli C.P. of 
2 


Vaidyadeva (Kumbhakara) . 


Magadha (court-bard) : cf. Deopara Pragasti of Vijayasena, 
V.5 (udgiyante yuddhag&atha). 


7 
Malakara (florist) : cf. PaSchimbhagq C.P. of Sricandra, 


Bhatera C.P. of Govinda KeSavadeva. 


Meda (menial caste derived from a tribe of that name) : cf. 
Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, Belwa & Bangada 

2 
C.Ps Of Mahipala, Jajilpada C.P. of Gopala It, 


Amgachi and Belwa C.P. of Vigrahapadla III etc. 


Malla (Boxer, warrior) : cf. Mahabodhi Inscription of 


Dharmapala (Mall4nam) . 


Modaka (sweetmeat-maker), Whose service was rendered for the 


preparation of daily offerings to the deities 
at the temples, cf. Madhyapada C.P. insep, (ref. 


Devabhoga). 
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Nagaragresthi (President of merchant-guild) : cf. Damodarpur 
C.P.s of the Gupta period, (Nos. 1,2,4,5,), 


Paharpur ©.P. of G.E. 159. 


Napita (barber) : cf. PaSchimbhag C.P. of Sricandra, Bhatera 


C.P. of Govinda Kedavadeva. 


Nata (dancer)" Whose services were requisitioned at royal 


_—_ op pleasure houses, cf. Pagchimbhag €.P. of 
Sricandra, Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala (ref. 
to 1ila-vegman or pleasure-house) , Deopara 
PraSasti of Vijayasena, (ref. Ratalaya or 


pleasure house V.1). 


Navika (boat-man) : ef. Bhatera C.P. of Govinda Ked¢avadeva, 
. > 


Gunaighar C.P. of Vainyagupta, (ref. to 


nauyoga) (port), Faridpur C.P. (No.3) of 


Dharmaditya, (ref. to naudandaka or ferry- 


stand), PaSchimbhag C.P. of Sricandra (ref. 
? 


naubandha or port), Khalimpur C.P. of 
? 


Dharmapala, Bangada C.P. of Mahipala I, 


Manahali C.P. of Madanapala, (ref. tarika). 


Rajaka (washerman) : cf. PaSchimbhag C.P. of Sriecandra, 
Recteeh iets teers 2 


Bhatera C.P. of Govinda KeSavadeva. 


Sankhakara 


Sarthavaha 
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(conchshell-worker) 3 cf. Pagchimbhag C.P. of 


Sricandra (ref. Sankhavadaka i.e. conchshell- 


blower). 


(trader) : cf. Damodarpur C.P.s (nos. 1,2,4,5,) 


of the Gupta period, Mandhuk Inscr. of Gopala IT. 


Saundika (vinter) : Who used to supply liquor to the pleasure- 


house, cf. Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapal# (ref. 


Lilavesman, V.13), Deopara Inscr. of Vijaya- 


sena, (ref. ratalaya, V.1), Gaya Stone Inscr. 


of the time of Nayapala, ¥.12 (ref. madya). 


§ilpin/Taksan/$ilabhid/sitradhara (engraver) : Dhanaidaha 


C.P. of Kumaragupta I, Nidhanpur C.P. (last pl.) 


of Bhaskaravarman, (ref. utkhetayita), Tippera 


C.P. of Lokanatha (ref. utkhatakarman), Maha- 
bodhi Inscr. of the time of Dharmapala (ref. 
$ilabhid), Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, Badal 
Pillar Inscr. of Narayanapala, Bhagalpur C.P. 
of Narayanapala, Bhaturiya Grant of Rajyapala, 


Jajilpada C.P. of Gopala II (ref. utkirna or 
eens oer 


utkirnam), Bangada C.P. & Belwa C.P. of Mahi- 


pala I, Belwa C.P., Amgachi C.P. & Bangaon 
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Pe ae are C.P.s of Vigrahapala Til, Paschimbhag C.P. 
of Sricandra, Manahali C.P. of Madanapata, 


Deopara Pragasti of Vijayasena. 


Sthapati (architect) : cf. Pagchimbhag C.P. of Sricangra, 
Kurkihar Image Inscr. of Rajyapala Nos. 58, 
59, (hofpasthapati), Gaya Stone Inscr. ef the 
time of Nayapéla, Ghosravan Rock Inscr. of 
the time of Devapala, Deopara PraSasti gf. 
Vijayasena, Bhyvanesvar Pragasti of Bhatta 
Bhavadeva, (ref. big temples, monasteries and 


royal palaces in the above epigraphs). 


Supakara (cook) : cf. Mainamati C.P. (no.1) of Ladahacandra 


(ref. the place named Supakaravoraka) , Tippera 


C.P. of Lokanatha (ref. Pacaka). 


Svarnakara (goldsmith) : cf. Nidhanpur C.P. (last pl.) of 


Bhaskaravarman (ref. Sekyakara) , Kurkihar 
Image Inscr. of Mahipala I, Bihar Image Inscr. 


of Vigrahapala III (ref. Suvarnakara). 


Tailika (oil-presser) : Paschimbhag C.P. of Sricandra. 
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Tantuvadya (weaver, Kuvindaka/Jola, BRDP., BRVP.) who seems 


to have supplied the common-folk as well as 
royal families with cloths and garments, cf. 
Bangada C.P, of Mahipala i; a8; (ref. citram 
Suka) , Deopara PraSasti of Vijayasena, V.30, 


(ref. vasana) , Madhdinagar C.P. of Laksmana- 


sena, V.5, (ref. ksauma) . 


Vaidya (physician caste) : cf. PaSchimbhag C.P. of 


$ricandra, Bhatera C.P. of ISanadeva, 

> t 
Gunaighar C.P. of Vainyagupta, (ref. Vaidya- 
ksetra), Gaya Inscr. of the time of Nayapala, 


15th reg. yr., (ref. Vaidya-Sri-vajrapani) , 


Gaya Stone Inscr. of the time of Nayapala, 


| reg. yr. (ref. Vaji-Vaidya or Veterinary 


physician), Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala (cf. 
> 


bhaisajya), Bhuvanesvar Inscr. of Bhatta 
* > . e 


Bhavadeva, (ref. Ayurveda). 


Vanik (merchant), Gandhavanik/Suvarnavanik etc. cf. Narayan- 


pur Image Inscr. of the time of Mahipala I 

Kurkihar Bronze Inscr. of the Palas (No.21), 
- 

Chandimau Image Inscr. of Ramapala, Faridpur 


C.P. of Gopacandra (ref. Pradhanavyaparin), 
o 


Ghugrahati C.P. of Samacaradeva, (ref. vyava- 


harin), Kurkihar Image Inscr. of Mahipala I, 
; MK 
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(ref. Suvarnakara), Scents were supplied by 
Gandhavaniks, Paharpur C.P. of G.E.159 (ref. 


gandha): Deopara Inscr. of Vijayasena (ref. 


Stanainamadasaurabha i.e. V.20) fragrance of 


musk applied on the breasts; Manahali ¢.P. 


of Madanapala, (ref. Karpura or Comphor, V.17). 


Varajika/TambulI (betelvine-grower) : cf. Sobharampur C.P. 


of Dasgarathadeva; Madhyapada copper plate Inscr. 
3 e 


of visvaripasena (ref. varaja); Madanpada C.P. 


of Visvarupasena (ref. village Varaipada). 


Vyadha/Tivara (hunter) : cf. Khalimpur copper plate Inscrip- 


tion of Dharmapala, (ref. Vanecara or forest- 


dwellers i.e. hunters V. 13). 
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Appendix ITI 


Select cognomens occurring in the Inscriptions of Bengal 


1, Susunia Rock Insecr. of Candravarman (4th century A.D.) 


(Candra) varman ( Maharaja ) 


2. Dhanaidaha Copper-plate Inscr. of Kumaragupta~I (A.D. 432-33) 


($r1)bhadra ( Mahattara ) 
(Stambhesvara) dasa ( m ) 
(Ksema)datta ( : ) 
(Soma) pala ( : ) 
(visnudeva) Sarman ( " ) 


3. Kalaikuri Copper-plate Inser. of Kumaragupta I (G.E. 120= 


A.D. 439) 
(Picca) kunda (Mahattara) 
(Unta) garman ( : ) 


4. Damodarpur Copper-plate Inscr. (No.1) of Kumatagupta-I 


(G.E. 124= A.D. 444) 


(Cirata) datta (Uparika) 
(Vibhu) datta (Pustapala) 
(Dhrti)mitra (Prathamakulika) 
(Vandhu) mitra (Sarthavaha) 


(Jaya) nandai (Pustapala) 


(Dhrti) pala 


(Samba) Pala 


(Vetra) varman 


Baigram Copper-plate 


(Arkka) dasa 


(Durga) datta 


(Siva) nandi 


Jagadishpur Copper-plate of 


SEE emer tie Orato erie ARES SLA ES 


A.D. 448). 


(Jyestha) dama 


(Ya$o) @ama 


(Narayana) dasa 


(Bhava) datta 


(Nara) deva 


ne ae 


(Hiranya) gupta 


(Siva) kunda 


(Bala) kunda 


(Sarvva) Naga 


(Simha) nandi 


(Sarppa) palita 


(Hari) Sarma 


(Dhana) visnu 
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(Nagarasresthi) 


(Prathama- Kayastha) 


(Kumaramatya) 


Inscription (G.E. 128= A.D. 448) 


(Pustapala) 


mee 


(Vithimahattara) 
(Pustapala) 


(Kutumbin) 


(Sramanacarya) 
(Kutumb1i) 

os 2 ) 
(Pustapala) 


(Xutumbi ) 


the Gupta period (G.E. 128 
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(Kumara) yaseah (kutumbin) 


Damodarpur Copper-plate (No. 3) of the time of 


REECE path ERT CTE AEE SC PO NESSIE 


Budhagupta (A.D. 482) 


(Patra) dasa (Pustapala) 


(Naga) deva (village man) 


Damodarpur Copper-plate (No. 4) of the time of 


CL EE A TL TOS SN SA SS 


Budhagupta (A.D. 476 - 495). 


(Jaya) datta (Uparika) 

(Vara) datta (Prathamakulika) 
(Visnu) aapes (Pustapala) 

(Vasu) Abeca, (Sarthavaha) 
(Vijaya) nandin (Pustapala) 
(Ribhu) pala (Nagaragresthi) 
(Vipra) pala ( (Prathamakayastha) 


. Nandapur Copper-plate (G.E. 169 = A.D. 489) 


(Bandhu) dasa (Pustapala) 
(Pradyota) simha ( ) 


od x 
* 


Gunaighar Copper-plate of Vainyagupta (A.D. 507) 


(Nara) datta (Sandhivigrahari-Karana 
Kayastha) 
(Rudra) datta (Provincial Governor) 


(Vijaya) sena (Feudatory chief) 
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11. Damodarpur Copper-plate No. 5 (A.D. 543). 


NI A SR CR RT TEN 


datta 


Gatta 


(sthdnu) datta 


(Bhata) nandi 


(Nara) 


nandi 


(Ribhu) pala 


(Skanda) pala’ 


12. 


Faridpur Copper-plate No. 


RR EE RCRA i WSR MHDS AT 


(Ghosa) candra 


(Kula) 


(Siva) 


candra 


candra 


(Sthanu) datta 


(Ani) mitra 


— 


(Vinaya) sena 


13. Faridpur Copper-plate No. 


candra 


deva 


ghosa 


sena 


(Dharma) Sila 


1 


(Pustapala) 
(Prathamakulika) 
(Sarthavaha) 
(Pustapala) 

tc: <4 ) 
(Nagaragresthi) 


(Prathamakayastha) 


of Dharmaditya (3rd regnal 
(Visayamahattara) year). 
( : ) 

(Land-measurer) 
(Provincial governor) 


(Visayamahattara) 


(Pustapala) 


2 of Dharmaditya. 


(Land measurer) 
(Uparika) 
(Mahattara) 
(Jyesthakayastha) 


(Land-measurer) 
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(Gopala) svami (Visayapati) 


(Soma) svamin (Brahmin donee) 


14. Faridpur Copper~plate No. 3 of Gopacandra. 


(Naga) deva (Uparika) 


(Naya) sena . (Jyesthakayastha) ; 


15. Mallasarul Copper*plate of Vijayasena. 


(Bhoga) candra (Sandhivigrahika) 
(Jaya) dasa i (Pustapala) 

(Hima) datta (Mahattara) 

(Subha) datta (Dutaka) 

(Bhadra) nandi (Khaddgi i.e. swordsman) 


16. Ghugrahati Copper-plate of Samacadradeva (104 Samat) 


(Priya) dasa (Mahattara) 
(Jiva) gates (Uparika) 

(Giss\ cases (Mahattara) 
(Suiiseera)..ders (Mahara jadhiraja) 
(vihita) ghosa (Mahattara) 
(Janardana) kunda (Mahattara) 
(Naya) naga = (Karanika) 


(Suci) palita (Mahattara) 


— 


18. Kailan Copper-plate 
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(Pacaka) basu 


(Vappa) candra 


(Dharma) dama 


(Bhogibhava) dasa 


(Apa) datta 


(Brahma) datta 


(PraSanata) deva 


(Prasanta) deva 


(Yajna) deva 


(Purna) ghosa 


(Medha) soma 


Ee wher 


(Bhaskara) candra 


(Jaya) natha 


(Baladha@rana) rata 


(Jivadharana) rata 


(sridharana) rata 


(Narayana) bhadra 


(Surya) sena 


17. Tippera Copper-plate of Lokanatha 


(Cook) 
(Brahmana donee) 


(Bahmana donee) 
(Brahmana donee) 
(Brahmana donee) 


(Engraver) 


(Brahmana donee) 


of Sridharanarata 


(Mahakayastha) 
(sandhivigrahika) 
(peines) 
(Feudatory king) 
Go ) 


19. Vappaghosavata Grant of Jayanaga. 


(Feudal chief) 


(Mahapratihara) 
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20.I1.Midnapur Copper-plate No. 1 of the time of Sasanka 


(Prakirna) dasa (Minister of Somadatta) 


(Soma) datta (Feudal chief) 


‘a — es 
. II. Midnapur Coppereplate No. 2 of the time of Sasanka 


(Subha) kirtti (Mahapratihara) 


a ee 


al, I. Nidhanpur Copper-plate of Bhaskaravarman, Third plate 


AL ONS AS ANS 


(First side & second side) 


(Subha) dma (Brahmana donee) 
(igvara) datta c.° # ) 
(Cakra) sega C, ) 
(vedanta): chess C. ) 
(Sakti) kunda G 2 ) 
(Visnu) Palita 5 i ) 
(Dama) rata CS 4 ) 
(Madhu) sena ( it ) 
(Visnu) oone CO . ) 
(Soma) vasu cr ) 


II. Nidhanpur Copper-plate of Bhaskaruvarman, Fourth 


ee eed 


or Fifth Plate 


(Vira) bhtti (Bradhmana donee) 


(Sraddha) dasa ( " ) 
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(Karka) datta (Brahmana donee) 
ct eee ( " ) 
(Mano) giees, ( " ) 
(Moai: meds ( " ) 
(Gopala) nandi ( r ) 
(Soma) sena ( n ) 
(aula) coma ( " ) 


Til. Nidhanpur Copper-plate of Bhaskaravarman, Sixth Plate 


(Sumati) bhatti (Brahmana donee) 
(Candra) disa ( . ) 
Vasu) datta ( " ) 
(Sarva) deva ( " ) 
(Mano) ghosa ( i ) 
(Yajna) pala ( i ) 
(Dama) pats ( " ) 


IV. Nidhanpur Copper-plate of Bhaskaravarman, Seventh Plate 


(Hara) datta (Vyavaharin) 
(Sriksi) kunda (Simapradata) 
(Dundhu) natha (Kayastha) 


(Vasu) varna (Sasayita, lekhayita) 
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22. I. Ashrafpur Copper-plate No. 1 of ‘Devakhadga 


(Puro) dasa (Scribe) 


sie Ashrafpur Copper=plate no. 2 of Devakhadga 


(Raja) dasa » (Cultivator) 
(Sangha)mitra (Acarya) 
(Yajna) varma (Ditaka) 


23. Kahlapur Copper-plate of Samanta Marundanatha 


nae 


(Marunda)natha (Feudatory chief) 


24. Khalimpur Copper-plate of Dharmapala 


(Tribhuvana) pala (Dutaka) 


(Narayana) varma (Mahadsamanta) 


25. Monghyr Copper-plate of Devapala 


eran eee 


(Vihekaradta) migra (Brahmana donee) 


26. Badal Pillar Inscription of the time of Narayanapala 


(9th century A.D.) 


(Visnu) bhadra (engraver) 

(Gurava) migra (Brahmin counsellor) 
(Kedara) migra (Brahmin counsellor) 
(Narayana) pala ( King ) 


(Darbha) pani (Brahmin counsellor) 
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27. Chittagong Copper=plate Inscription of Kantideva 


(9th century A.D.) 


(Bhadra}. datta (Predecessor of Kantideva) 


(Dhana) datta ( * ) 


28. Bhaturiya Stone Inscription of Rajyopala (10th century 
A.D.) 


(Malha) dasa (Predecessor of YaSodasa) 


(Sura) dasa ( " ) 


(Sangha) dasa ( * ) 


(Yaso) dasa (Minister of Rajyapala) 


29. Jajilpada Copper-plate of Gopala II (10th century A.D.) 


(Vimala) dasa — (engraver) 
(SrI) dhara (Brahmin donee) 
(Deva) pala (King) 

(Dharma) pala ( "  ) 


30. Mandhuk Inscription of Gopala II (10th century A.D.) 


(Jambhala) mitra (trader) 


31. Kurkihar Terracotta Plaque of Vigrahapala II or III 


(Santa) raksita (donee) 
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32. Baghaura Image Inscription of Mahipala I, regnal 


rn nt ee NN TERE! SE NR 


year 3 (10th century A.D.) 


(Loka) datta (merchant) 


(Mahi) pala { King ) 


33. Narayanapur Image Inscription of the time of Mahipala I, 


regnal year 4 (10th century A.D.) 


(Buddha) mitra (merchant) 
(Jambhala) mitra ( " ) 
(Mahi) pala (King ) 


34, Belwa Copper-plate Inscription of Mahipala I (10th 


century A.D.) 


(Pusy) aditya | (engraver) 
(Laksmi) dhara (Minister) 
(Jivadharadeva) Sarman (Brahmin donee) 


ee 


35. Bangada Copper-plate Inscription of Mahipala I 


(10th century A.D.) 


(Mahi) dhara (engraver) 


(Krsnaditya) Sarman (Brahmin donee) 


me 
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36. Gaya Stone Inscription of the time of Nayapala 


(10th century) 


(Satta) soma (engraver) 


Ls PaSchimbhag Copper~plate of Sricandra, regnal 


year 5 (10th century A.D.) 


(Santi) ama (Brahmana donee) 
(Hara) dasa ( ) 
(simha) datta ( ) 
(Sci) dhara («tee 
(Nanda) ghosa ( “ ) 
(Ravi) kara ( ) 
(Dhanya) naga ( i. ) 
(Kamala) nandi ( " ) 
(Bhima) sate ( " ) 
(Garga) Sarman (om) 
(Nanda) yagah (8) 


38. Madanpur Copper-plate of Sricandra (10th century AD.) 


ae 
e 


(Sukra) deva (Brahmin donee) 


7 
39. Rampal Copper-plate of Sricandra (10th century A.D.) 


(Sr) canara (King) 
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_ (Makkada) gupta (Brahmana donee) 


40, Mainamati Copper-plate (No. 1) of Ladahacandra, regnal 


year 6 (11th century A.D.) 


(Ladaha) candra (King) 


41, Betka Vasudeva Image Inscription of Govindacandra 


regnal year 23 


(Ganga) dasa (under whose initiative the 


image was made) 


(Para) dasa * (father of Gangadasa) 


42, Irda Copper-plate of Kamboja Nayapala (11th century A.D.) 


(Naya) pala (Kamboja ruler) 


43. Belwa Copper-plate of Vigrahapala III, regnal year 11 


(1ith century A.D.) 


(Prthu) deva (engraver) 


(Kema) pala (Messenger) 


44. Amgachi Copper-plate of Vigrahapala Itl, regnal year 12 


(11th century A.D.) 


(Sasi) deva (engraver) 
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45. Bangaon Copper-plate of Vigrahapala III, regnal year 17 


(11th century A.D.) 


(Sagi) deva (engraver) 


(Ghantuka) Saxman (Brahmin donee) 


46. Nimdighi Inscription of the time of Gopala II or III 


(11th century A.D.) 


(Bhavaka) dasa (panegyrist) 


47, Ramganj Copper-plate of Isvaraghosa (1ith century A.D.) 


(SrIdhurta) ghosa (Predecessor of feudatory 
chief Isvaraghosa) 

($rivala) ghosa ( _ ) 

(Dhavala) ghosa ( " ) 

(Igvara) ghosa (Mahamandalika) 


48. Kamauli Copper-plate of Vaidyadeva (11th century A.D.) 


(Karna) bhadra (engraver) 


(Yoga) deva (Minister of Vigrahapala III, 
predecessor of Vaidyadeva) 


(Bodhi) deva (Minister of King Kumarapala) 
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49. Manahali Copper-plate of Madanapala, regnal year 8 


(12th century A.D.) 


(Bhima) deva (Sandhivigrahika) 


(Madana) pala (King) 


f 


50. Arma Inscription of Madanapala's time, regnal year 14 


(12th century A.D.) 


(Jaska) pala (Mahamandalika) 
or 

Yaksa 

(Deva) sena (Pithipati Acarya) 


51. Samantasar Copper-plate of Harivarman (12th century A.D.) 


(Vedagarbha) garman (grand-father of the Brahmin 
donee) 


(Hari) varman (King) 


52. VajrayoginI Plate of Samalavarman (12th century A.D.) 


(Bhima) deva (person who initiated the 
construction of monastery 
of Prajnaparamita) 


§3. Belava Copper-plate of Bhojavarman regnal year 5 


(12th century A.D.) 


(Ramadeva) sarman (Santyagaradhi krta) 


(Bhoja) varman (King) 
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54. Deopara PraSasti of Vijayasena (12th century A.D.) 


(Umapati) dhara (Panegyrist) 


(Vijaya) sena (King ) 


55. Barrackpore Copper-plate of Vijayasena (12th century A.D.) 


(Udaya) kara (Brahmin donee) 


(Sal adda) naga (messenger) 


56. Naihati Copper-plate of Vallalasena, regnal year 11 (12th 


century A.D.) 


(Hari) ghosa (messenger) 
(Vasudeva) sarman (Brahmin donee) 
(Vallala) sena (King ) 


57. Govindapur Copper-plate of Laksmanasena, regnal year 2 


(12th century A.D.) 


(Narayana) datta (messenger) 
(Vyasadeva) sarman (Brahmin donee) 
(Laksmana) sena (King ) 


58. Tarpandighi Copper-plate of Laksmanasena, regnal year 2 


(12th century A.D.) 


(Narayana) datta (Sandhivigrahika, messenger) 


(Nara) natha 
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59. Sunderban Copper-plate of Laksmanasena (12th gentyry A.D.) 


(Rama) deva (Santyagarika, Brahmin) 
(Krsna) dhara (Brahmin donee) 
(Visnu) pani (Santyagarika, Brahmin) 


60. Saktipur Cpopper-plate of Laksmanasena, regnal year 6 


(Tripurari) natha (messenger of the grant) 


61. Raksakali Island Plate Inscription of Madommanapala 


Saka Eraili8 (A.D. 1196). 


(Dommana) pala (Samanta) 


62. Adavadi Copper-plate of Dasarathadeva, regnal year 3 


(13th century A.D.) 


(Sri) bhatta (Brahmin donee) 
(Dagaratha) deva (King ) 
(Sandhya) kara (Brahmin donee) 
(Sri) soma ( " ) 


63. Mainamati Copper-plate of Ranavankamalla, regnal year 17, 


Saka Era - 1141 (A.D. 1219) 


(Ranavankamalla Harikala) deva (King ) 
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64. Madanpada Copper-plate of Visvariipasena, regn’al year 14 


(13th century A.D.) 


(vigvarupa) sena (King ) 
(Kopi) visnu (Sandhivigrahika, messenger 


of the grant) * 


* 


65. Calcutta Sahitya-parisat Copper-plate of visvarupasena, 


* 


(13th century A.D.) 


(Surya) sena (Prince) 
(Purusottama) sena (Prince) 
(NanI) simha (Sandhivigrahika) - 


66. Mehar Copper-plate of Damodaradeva (13th century A.D.) 


(Muni) dasa (Sandhivigrahika) 


(Damodara) deva (King ) 


67, Bhatera Copper-plate of ISanadeva (13th century A.D.) 


(Igana) deva (King ) 


(VanamalZ) kara (Minister) 
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CHAPTER IV 


Social Hierarchy based on the Land-system 


The social structure in early Bengal appears to 
have hinged upon the agrarian economy that was based upon 
the prevalent land-system. A studyedthe land-charters; which 
are more abundant in Bengal, may fruitfully be made to trace 
the class-stratification, rights and obligations of different 


Classes and interrelation between them. 


Categories of land-charters 


The land-charters inform us that some plots of land 

- Or a number of villages were granted by citizens or princes 
in favour of some members belonging to the priestly class, 
or some religious establishments like temples or monasteries. 
These land-charters may be classified into two categories, 
namely, sale-deeds and land-grants. The Gupta and the 
Post-Gupta land-charters found in Bengal are mostly sale- 
deeds registered for the purpose of making donations, while 
“the charters of the later period from the 8th century onward 


simply record land-donations. 


Land-transactions : Procedure 


The records of the Gupta and Post-Gupta period show 


that a person intending to purchase a plot of land was 
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required to submit a petition to the Adhikarana of a 
district or the Astakuladhikarana’ of a village in 
accordance with the location of the land in question, 
stating the object of purchase, that is, making donation, 


for religious purpose, types of land, namely, Ksetra, 


Vapa-ksetra, Khila, Aprahata, Vastu etc. to be purchased 


aS per current local prices and principle of Nivi-dharma- 


ksaya, that is destroying the condition of non-transfera- 


bility. 


In the epigraphs of the Gupta period, purchasers or 
intending donors were house-holders, or members of the 
Advisory board, attached with the District administration. 
In the Dhan@gidaha c.P.? of Kumaragupta, an Ayuktaka (Sub- 
divisional officer) is found to have donated he kulyavadpa 


of land to a brahmin named Varahasvamin. In the Damodarpur 


C.P. (no. 4) of Budhagupta, the donor is Sresthi Ribhupala, 


a member belonging to the Advisory board of the District 
administration’. In two Damodarpur C.P.s, two brahmins 
submitted a prayer to the government for purchasing land 


with religious purpose. The type of the land, specifically 


1. SI. Vol. I, PP. 284, 324. 


26 Ibid. P. 281. 


> 
3. Ibid. P. 329. 


——me 7 
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mentioned by the petitioner, was Vastu or dwelling-site, 


Ksetra or cultivated land and Khila - ksetra or unculti- 
vated land or fallow or waste~land. According to the 
Naéradasmrti, the land which lies uncultivated for one 


year is ardhakhila and that which remains uncultivated 


for three years (11,26) is Khila-bhtmi. The term Khila- 


bhumi might also stand for uncultivable land. The peti- 
tionex seems to have intended to donate such plots of 
land in order to provide means of livelihood to the donee. 
AS a rule, the land donated for religious purpose was 


made rentfree. The question of exemption from taxes in 


case of uncultivable land could not arise. 


The petition for purchase of land was sent to the 


Pustapala or Record-keeper who was the final arbiter to 


settle whether the land should be sold or not, as he 
maintained detailed record of the land concerned. When 
the Record-keeper signified his consent, the land in 


question was sold at the prevalent rate and demarcated 


according to the local measuring unit Z astaka-navaka- 


nalabhyamapavinichya 7° in presence of the village-elders 


ames, 


4. cf. hajjika-khilabhumi, i.e. water-logged waste-land, 


Gunaighar C.P. of Vainyagupta, Ibid.,P. 335. 


5. CBI., P.51. 
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f mahattaradyadhikarana - kutumbibhih pratyaveksya_/ a 


As it has been pointed out, the purchaser of the land 
usually donated it for some religious purposes, In all cases, 


by the pious act of donation accrued 'Punya’ of merit in 


favour of the donor. Again, the income derived from the 
gifted land enabled the brahmin donee to perform his daily 
rites and rituals, or to meet the expenditure of daily 
worship at a temple and that of occasional repairs of the 
temple concerned, or to feed the monks , as the case may be. 
By the pious act of land-grant with various immunities the 
king is also said to have earned one-sixth of the religious 
merit. [- Bhattarakapadanam dharmaphala - sadbhagavaptisca - 
Baigram CP. 7 - Generally, the king was entitled to the 
one-sixth share of the produce of the land. When he exempted 
the donee from the burden of making payment of such revenue, 
it was quite natural that he would be entitled to one-sixth 
of the religious merit accruing from the pious act of 


Gonations made for religious purposes. 


Land was granted according to the rules of Aksayanivi 


(cf. Baigram C.P.), Nividharma (Damodarpur C.P. no. 1), 


6. Ibid. P. 59. 
> 


7. Ibid. P. 50. 
rine, 
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Apradaksayanividharma (Damodarpur C.P. no. 2) and Aprada 


(Damodarpur C.P. no. 5). By these rules, the donees were 
accorded the right to enjoy revenue-free land without having 
the right to destroy or alienate it. Rarely do we find 
mention of such rules in the post-Gupta land-charters, except 


the Vappaghoshavéta C.P., as late as the 7th century A.D. 


In the land-charters of the Pala-Candra-Varman-Sena period, 
the king is found to have made land-endowment to the 
brahmin donees or some religious establishments like temples 
and monasteries. Sometimes, the king was requested by some 
of his feudatory chiefs or officials to donate to the 
religious beneficiaries in their own jurisdiction. ° The 
royal officials of all grades as well as the people repre- 
senting different classes of the society witnessed the 
land-transactions, presumably at the invitation of State. 
The benefices in all these records were donated in perpetuity 
according to the principle of bhtimicchidra Z bhiimicchidra- 


nyayena candrarka - ksitisamakalam tathaiva pratisthapitam_/ 
denoting enjoyment of rent-free holding by one who Srines- 
it under cultivation for the first time.” According to 
Kautilya (3rd century B.C.) and Vaijayanti (11th century 


A.D.), bhumicchidra means uncultivable land which yields no 


8. cf. Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, Ibid.,P.100. 


9. IEG. P. 393. 
> 2 
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produce. Non-alienation according to the rule of Akgayanivi 


is not implied by it. The charters record specificaily the 
concessions granted to the Aeneas: ahs donees were granted 
the right to the pasture - grounds, orchards, wateretanks 
abounding in fish, pits of salt etc., judicial power of 
inflicting punishment for criminal offences and exemption 
from all sorts of taxes payable to the king / svasima- 


oe 


vacchinna trnaputigocaraparyanta satala soddesa samrapanasa 


Saguvakanarikela salavana sajalasthala sagartosara 


sahyadaSaparadha parihrtasarvapida .... 11.37-40 72° 


A charter generally concludes with an exhortation, 
the names of officials responsible for the preparation of 
the document and the date and authentication. The notifica-¢ 
tion of a grant is often followed by an exhortation or 
admonition addressed by the donor to the contemporary rulers 
and future kings and to the royal officials and subjects. 
It is requested that the addressees should respect the grant 
made by the domor, keeping in mind the glory of land-donation 
and the sins incurred by an encroachment on the gift-land 
/ bhavadbhissarvaireva bhumerdanaphala - gauravadapaharne 


Ca mahanarakapatadibhayaddanamidamanumodya paripalaniyam 11 


10. cf. Belava C.P. of Bhojavarmadeva, IB., P. 21. 


11. cf. Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, II. 54-55, CBI... P. 101. 
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The residents of a gift-village were generally advised to 
make over their dues in cash or in kind to the donee and 
also to obey him in all respects / prativasibhih ksetraka- 


eo es ss 7 ; ‘ = 6 
rais cajna - Sravana - vidheairbhutva samucita - kara - 


pindakadi - sarva ~ pratyayopanayah karya iti, Khalimpur C.P. 


aad ta acetone eter EET CA a NS NEES SRI 


of Dharmapala, 11.55-56_/7. The appeal for the preservation 


of the grant is sometimes found to be accompanied by 
injunctions in prose and verse referring to the merit 
accruing from the grant of land, to the maintenance of such 
a grant and to the suffering that would befall the 


confiscators or violators of the injunctions. 


Finally, the charters are endorsed by royal officers 
with the royal seal and dates either counted from some eras 


(e.g. La Sam) or by regnal years of the contemporary ruler. 
Legal validity of the land-charters 


It may be reasonably held that the land-charters 
endorsed by the State-officials and authenticated by the 
royal seal and date were considered as legal documents. 
Those might be required by the Court of Law in the judicial 
procedure related to the dispute over land. The principle 
of nividharma or piu echiade as well as exhortation in 


favour of the gift appear to indicate the donee's claim 
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over the landed property for perpetuity. The boundaries of 
the donated land, as enumerated in the charters, seem to 

have been considered as valid evidence to settle any boundary 
dispute. The validity of the charters ensured for the donees 
the unquestionable enjoyment of immunities as laid down in 
the records, so that they could not be chastised by the 
future rulers for non-payment of taxes. The Smrtinivandha- 
ka€ras of Bengal have often referred to such land-charters as 


recognised legal evidence’*, 


The immunities and privileges conferred on the 
religious beneficiaries empowered them with the right of 
administering criminal justice f° sadaSapacarah J ‘> and 
collecting revenue from the tenants in their own jurisdiction. 
There was no obligation on the part of the donees except 
abiding by the rule of non-alienation of the property. On the 
other hand, the residents of the gift-land, as it has been 
pointed above, were directed to oblige the donees by making 
over to them all the dues payable to the king. Thus, being 
authorised with fiscal and judicial rights, the beneficiaries 
of the land-grants gradually rose to power and virtually 
enjoyed an independent status in their own ‘feuds’. They 


formed, in course of time, an intermediary land-owning class 


12. Suresh Chandra Bandyopadhyaya, Smrtisastre Bangali, Calcutta, 
1368 878.9 °P./155. 


13. aera 101. 
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that snapped the direct relations between the king and the 
tillers of the soil. Creation of free holding, however, 
incurred loss of revenue to the royal exchequer. But the 
brahmin beneficiaries, in return, shouldered, as desired 
by the king, the responsibility of making the people 
conversant with the Vedic culture. Bengal, for a long time, 
was outside the pale of Aryan fold and it was by the 
zealous endeavour of the ruling authority that the Vedic 
culture made steady expansion in Bengal with the settlement 
of brahmins, on a large scale, in the lands gifted to them. 
The delegation of substantial administrative power to the 
donees on a hereditary basis, by dint of series of conce- 
ssions already referred to, paved the way towards the 


emergence of a new class in the society. From the Mitaksara, 


a commentary on the YajHavalkya Smrti, it appears that 
there were four hierarchical stages, viz. Mahipati (King), 
Ksetrasvamin (land-owner), Karsaka (cultivator) and the 

' hiredlabourer. From the epigraphs we come to know of the 
first three stages only. That the newly emerging land- 
owning class had their lands cultivated by the Karsakas 

is quite apparent. If there were peasants acting as 
tenants under the Ksetrasvamin, they might employ hired 


labourer for cultivation of land. 


t 
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‘Secular assignment : 

Another presage of the growth of landed inter- 
mediaries was granting of land-assignment in lieu of 
remuneration to officials, who served as governors of 
some provincial and local administrative units discharging 
the functions of executive, judicial and fiscal nature. 

We have, however, very few land-charters recording land- 
assignment to the officials. Some information in this regard, 
however, may be derived from the available land-donation 
charters. The Damodarpur Copper-plates dated 5th century 

A.D. suggest that the position of Uparikas (Provincial 


governors) put in charge of Pundravardhanabhukti was here- 


ditary, as they belonged to the Dutta family, and mostly 


Visayapatis (District-officer) were held responsible to 


TT 


the Uparikas. Again, the Gunaighar cp, *4 of Vainyagupta 
(G.E. 188) informs us that the king was served by Maharaja 
Rudradatta and Mahas@manta Vijayasena presumably holding 
the position of feudatories. The latter held the office 


of Mahapratihara Pahcaddhikaranoparika. It appears that the 


feudatories concerned held vast landed property under the 


suzerqinty of Maharajadhiraja Vainyagupta. 


14, Ibid. PP. 65,66. 
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The Post-Gupta land-grants give us to understand 
that the royal officials belonging to the bureaucracy, 
or the feudatories owing allegiance to the king, often 
made donation of lands for religious purposes. It may be 
reasonably suggested that such donations would have been 
impossible, had they not been allowed by the sovereign 
ruler to enjoy vast landed property. SaSanka's feudatories 
Sri - samanta - Maharaja Somadatta and Mahapratihara 


Subhakirti donated villages to the brahmins.?> In the 


Tipperai C.P. of Lokanatha, *° Mahasamanta PradosaSarman, 
the biannin-feudatory chief of Lokanatha, is said to have 
donated forest-land in the eastern-most fringe of Bengal 
to a large number of Brahmanas for their settlement. 
PradosaSarman had to seek permission of his overlord 
Lokanatha through the messenger Laksminatha, son of 


Lokanatha, before making the said gift of forest-land in 


Suvvungavisaya that lay in the territory ruled over by 


Lokanatha. From the Kailan ee’ of Sridharanarata, 


Minister-in-charge of Peace and War (Mahasandhivigraha- 


dhikrta), first received the grant of twenty-five patakas 


\ 


15. Midnapore Copper~plates of the time of SaSanka, 


JRASL, XI (1945), P. 1ff. 


16, EI. XV, P. 306ff. 


1] TOs XXUTL R227 ee: 
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of land from king Sridharanarata, retained 7//2 patakas 
of laad for his own enjoyment and donated the rest in 


favour of a Buddhist monastery and some Vedic brahmins. 


In the Pala-Sena records may be traced references 


to some secular holdings. The Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala 


mentions an official designated Dasagramika (officer-in- 


charge of ten villages), who according to the Manusamhita, 


used to have been allotted one ‘kula‘ of land L aasi 
kulantu bhunjita vimsi pafica ubeni ca7st® The ane 
record refers to Mahasamanta Narayanavarman, who seems to 
have been assigned a piece of land in Pundravardhanabhukti. 
Indirect evidence of the grant of land to a high official 


named Ghantisa is found in the Bangaon eo)" of Vigraha- 


pala III. This official is said to have donated a plet of 
land to a brahmin out of his own holding. That some plots 
of land were allotted to some of the members of the royal 


family as well as officials is indirectly suggested by the 


Calcutta Sahitya Parisat ea of viSvarlpasena. The record 


informs us that a Brahmana called Halayudha purchased land 


from two princes of the royal family, namely, SUryasena and 


18. MS. VII. 119. 


19, EI, XXIX, P. 48. 


20. CBI. PP. 326 _ 27. 


Pee 


Purusottama, and received grant from Nanisimha, Minister 
of Peace and War. The Bel.:iwa c.p2tos Mahipala I furnishes 
the evidence of secular grant of two hundred measure of 
land, once allotted to the Kaivartas, for the maintenance 
of certain services, which are not specified and which 
the king donated to a brahmin as a free-holding by the 


present land-charter. Rajas, Rajaputras, Ranakas, Mahasaman- 


tas and Mandalapati, often mentioned in the Pala - Candra - 
vere ~ Sena records, seem to have been royal officials 
or servants in the royal court whose relations with the 
reigning monarch and gradations in status were determined 
by the assignment of land. The vassal chiefs, who were 
independent in their own states but owed allegiance to 
their overlord, honoured the obligation of making regular 
payment of tributes, in the form of either military 
contingent or financial support, whereas the officials 
directly put in charge of some principalities were charged 
with the responsibility of collecting revenue and making 
payment of the king's share. In the present context we 

are concerned with those officials who directly served the 
king. If they were, like the brahmins, grantees of terri- 
tories under their jurisdiction, they were likely to enjoy 


considerable administrative and judicial rights. More so, 


21. EI. XXIX, P, 6ff. 
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when the position of the officials cencerned was heredi- 
tary. Another category of official grantees was formed by 
those who served in the Ministry, Army or any other depart- 


ment of the Government. 


The epigraphic records of Bengal may suggest the 
existence of secular holdings geuieea by the king. But 
there is nothing to suggest that in case of such holdings, 
the grantees enjoyed the immunities and concessions accorded 
to the brahmins. It would be, therefore, reasonable to 
doubt whether the officials enjoyed economic privileges, 
comparable to those of the brahmin donees. However, they 
were responsible, like the Rajukas of ASokan Edicts, for 
maintenance of law and order and promotion of agriculture 
and industries, ensuring return of larger amount of revenue. 
The secular assignees constituted, no doubt, an intermediary 


class intervening between Svamin (lord or king) and Karsaka 


(cultivator). 


The land-transactions were made in presence of all 
those classes whose interests were directly or indirectly 
involved in the land-economy. Both officials and non- 
officials, the ruler and the ruled, were involved by the 
State in sale, purchase and donation of land. Therefore, 


the land-charters reflect not only gradations in the 
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bureaucratic hierarchy but also different strata of the 


society excluding the ruling class. 


It appears from the Gupta and Post-Gupta records 


that the Visayapati or the District Administrator, his 


Advisory Council, Village-officials, members of the 
Village-Assembly representing the villagers, Record-keepers 
(Pustapala) and Karana-Kayasthas were involved in land- 
transactions. Actual transfer of land was made under the 
supervision of the Assembly of the Village-Elders / mahattara- 


dyadhi - karana ~ kutumbibhih pratyaveksyastaka - navaka-- 


nalabhyamapavinchya Catussimollinghya ... Damodarpur C.P. 


Inscr. of the time of Budhagupta (482 A.D.), 110 7.7* But 


Pustapala or Record-keeper had the key role to play, as he 


was supposed to be the final authority to take decision on 
the application praying for purchase of land. Because, he 
was ina position to assess the position of the land in 
question, whether it had already been sold away, anybody 
had prior claim to it, the local government had fixed the 
price for the land to be sold, or the government had any 


vested interest in it. 


Among the non-official elements, we find reference 


to the representatives of the mercantile and artisan classes 


22. CBI., P. 59. 
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namely, Nagarasresthi (President of the merchants’ guild) 


and Prathamakulika (Chief of the artisans) , who were the 


members of the District Advisory Board during the Gupta 


period. *? Again, Mahattaras seem to have played an impoer- 


tant part in land-transactions. The Visayamahattara finds 


mention in the Faridpur Copper-plate Grants of Dharmaditya 


and Samacaradeva. Along with the Visayamahattaras ar€ 


mentioned the Chief traders / mahattarah pradhanavyaparinah, 


Faridpur C.P. of Gopacandra_/ 24 who might have intervened 


in the matter of land-transaction, as it was sometimes 
through their honour that the purchaser could buy the land 
for donation / Icchamyaham bhavatam prasada-cciravasanna - 


Khilabhii - khandalakam_7.°> In the Mallasarul C.P. of 


Vijayasena mention is made of Mahattaras belonging to 


different agrahara villages located in a particular vithIi 


£ Vakkataka - vithi - sambaddhardha - karakagraharinamaha- 


ttarah ... Wwe 7s" Mahattaras along with Brahmins and 


Kutumbins were responsible to the Village-administration. 


They seem to have been attached to the Astakuladhikarana, 


a RAR re eaaaner ree 
that is, the Village-Council consisting of eight (or more) 


23. Damodarpur Copper-plates, SI. Vol. I, PP. 284,286. 


24. Ibid., P. 358. 


25. Ghugrahati Grant of Samacaradeva, EI. XVIII, P. 74. 


26. SI. Vol. I, P. 360. 
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members representing various classes or communities of 


people”! /“mahattaradyastakuladhikarana_7.°° the partici- 


pation of these local non-occicial or semi-official ele- 
ments is of much significance. If the king was the owner 
Of the land, the question may be raised, why he could 

not alienate the land without the consent of the people's 


representatives, namely, the Brahmins, Mahattaras an@ 


Kutumbins, The tradition of Community ownership of land 


appear to have been still fresh in the memory of the 


society. 


But a Gramika or village-headman was at the top of 
administration of each village. According to Manu, the 
king should appoint village-headman who should be fed 
with food, drinks and fuels which the villagers were to 


supply to the king / gramasyadhipatim kuryat; Yani 


rajapradeyani pratyaham gramavasibhih Annapanendhanadini ' 


gramikastanyavapnuyat 72° He was usually remunerated by 


rent-free land and could also get a number of petty dues 


in kind which the villagers were to pay to the government. 


27, IEG., P. 32. 


28. Damodarpur C.P. no. 3, SI. Vol. I, P. 324. 


29. MS. VII. 115, 118. 
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The Damodarpur C.P. (no. 3) of the time of Budhagupta 


refers to Gramika, apart from Astakuladhikarana headed by 


Mahattaras and Kutumbins etc. / mahattaradyastakul dni - 


aan ener 


karana - gramika - kutumbinaSca ... 1.3_7. Even Gramika 
was Seinseitevens eepedecueaeive of the Village-community 
and then a royal servant. He was probably elected by the 
Village-Assembly consisting of respectable village- 
householders and was then appointed administrative head of 
the village. Defence of the village and the collection of 
revenue were his primary duties. The Jatakas inform us 

that neither the Village-headman nor the Village-Accountant 


(Pustapala) ruled over the Village-community. The village 


headman was advised by the Village-elders (Mahattaras). 


But from the Gupta period onwards, the Village-Council, 
comprising the Mahattaras, appears to have developed into 
a regular body like Astakuladhikarana’’, The existence of 
the Village-Council consisting of the Mahattaras is borne 
out by the expression Mahattaradyadhikarana occuming in 


the Damodarpur C.P. (no. 3). of Budhagupta. 


From the records of the Pala period, it appears that 


land-transactions were conventionally witnessed hy different 


30. cf. Dhanaidaha C.P. of Kumaragupta I, Damodarpur C.P. 


(no. 3), SI. Vol. I, PP. 280, 324. 


meer 
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classes included in the village-community, from the brahmins 


down to the outcastes like Medas, Andhras and Candalas. 


/ PrativasinoBrahmanottaraméca Mahottamottama - kutumbipuroga 


eS A RE cee ER RRS EA et eI ER 


medandhra - candala ~ paryantan_7.°+ As the donated lands 


were located in villages, the villagers, their representative 


and officials including Gramapati were naturally given 


recognition by the State. Those whose interests were directly 
involved in land-transactions were Ksetrakaras or Karsakas 


(i.e. cultivator). They seem to have been mostly recruited 


from among the tribal forest-dwelling people (vanecarah) 


like the Medas and the Andhras, often referred to in the 


oad 


Pala land-charters. 


The land-economy of ancient Bengal was characterised 
by social gradation of different strata bedjonging to the 
land-owning class. While the king was at the top of this 
hierarchical structure, at the bottom remained the large 


population of cultivators (Karsakas). Feudal chiefs like 


Raja, Rajanaka, Mahasamanta, Samanta, Mahamandalika and 
9 D 5 id 


ee 


‘ 


Mandalika stood immediately below the king in the scale of 
social hierarchy. Due to lack of adequate evidence at our 
disposal, it is difficult to suggest any ranking among the 
feudal chiefs on the basis of quantum of landed property 


under their possession. However, Mahamahattaras or Mahattamas 


een aaa 


31. Bangada C.P. of Mahipala I, 11. 41-42, CBI.,P. 202. 
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who possessed vast tracts of land seem to have been placed 


between Mandalika and Mahattaras, the leading chiefs in the 


villages. Literally, Mahattara means elders / of a town or 


village _/. According to Stein, Mahattara (Rajatarangini, 


Vii. 659) was a chamberlain, a village-headman or head of 


a family or community and a member of the Village-Couneil??, 


In the Corpus of Bengal inscriptions, Mahattaras figure 
g 5 g 


both as village-elders?? as well as prominent persons in 


towns (Visayamahattara) >". The appellations, Mahattara and 


Mahamahattara, attached with the names of Village-Elders 


seem to have suggested their economic status based on landed 
property. Those settled in the towns or cities seem to have 
taken to trade, industry and banking as their economic 
pursuits. The Mahattaras in villages realised their share 

of the geedude teen che -culeivatere On contract or had 


their lands cultivated by daily-wage labourers. Just below 


the Mahattaras were the Kutumbins or householders who were 


Ce nt RT SA ERR SES NT ASTER STS Mt AT RY CE AeA ST ERS AR NS 


42. IEG. P. 191,cf. Mahattama in U.P., Mahattaras in 


Maharastra, Mahajanas in Karnataka 3 A.S. Altekar, 


State and Government in ancient India, Delhi, 1958, 


P., 228. 


33. Damodarpur C.P. (no. 3) 4 CBI. Pw 59. 


—aoe 


34. Faridpur C.P. of Dharmaditya, tbid.,P. 75. 
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probably owners of smaller plots of land. The term 


Kutumbin originally stood for the head of the house-held 


(grhapati or grhin). In the Jataka literature, both tHe 


terms Gahapati and Kutumbika occur to indicate the 


Socal 


landowning and mercantile class. So far as the epigraphic 
records are concerned, the currency of these two terms 
varied from time to time. In the pre-Gupta inscriptions, 


the term Grhapati was extensively used, while the term 


Kutumbin was rarely used. On the other hand, in the inscrip- 
tions, from the Gupta period onward, the latter gets wide 
circulation with the disappearance of the former. Kutumbin 
may, therefore, be used as a substitute of Grhapati, cee, 
is, head of the family and householder thereby. But Kutumbin, 
occurring in the Bengal epigraphs, seems to have formed 

the rural population and represented Gady the land-owning 
class only and not the mercantile class as it is indicated 

in the Jataka literature. At best, it may be well assumed 
that with the decline of trade and commerce and growth of 
agrarian economy, Kutumbins belonging to mercantile class 
gradually shifted their aptereee from trade and commerce 

to agriculture. According to a Japanese scholar, Yamazaki 
Toshio, Kutumbin, occurring in the Bengal epigraphs, should 


be translated as peasants°>, But, in view of the derivative 


35. Acta Asiatica, Pt. 43 (1982), Tokyo, PR 24ff. 
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meaning of the word, Kutumbin (Head of the family or 
Kutumba), the term should not be translated as peasant. 
Moreover, in the Pala-Sena land-grants, peasantry is 


specifically represented by the term Karsaka or Ksetrakara. 


As Kutumbins were dependent upon agriculture, they were 

in close contact with land which they got cultivated either 
by employing hired labourers or employed themselves in 
cultivation, In view of their landed property, they may be 


regarded as peasant-proprietors. 


A section of the landed gentry was represented by 
the new land-owning class emerging due to liberal donation 
of land to the Br&adhmanas or the guardians of the Buddhist 


Church, 


As already pointed out, the lowest stratum in the 
land-based hierarchy was formed by the Karsakas or 


ksetrakaras, that is, free peasants, share-croppers and 
ntesa labourers. The big land-owners presumably had their 
lands cultivated by the share-croppers or hired labourers. 
The lowest stratum accommodated the largest population. 
Smaller in number were the people belonging to the land- 
Owning class. Smallest in number were the feudal lords 


directly serving under the king who was at the apex of a 


pyramidal social structure. 
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There appears to have been a line of demarcation 
between the feudal chiefs or feudatories and the landed 


gentry. Raja, Rajanaka, Mahdsamanta, Samanta etc. used to 


render military service and pay customary tributes to the 
king in lieu of the opportunity granted to them to enjoy 


territories under their possession, whereas Mahamahattaras, 


Mahattaras, Kutumbins etc. were under the obligation to 


make payment of land-revenue to the king annually at a 
fixed rate. Although they were not royal servants, they 
sometimes rendered service to the king when called for. The 
religious donees, however, enjoyed rent-free holdings and 
were entitled to a number of concession“and thus o¢cupied 
the most privileged position in the ae 


iety. 


Theory of feudalism : Political aspect 


It has been suggested by Prof. R. S. Sharma that the 
growth of powers and privileges belonging to the landed 
intermediaries from the Gupta period onward: paved the way 
towards the rise of feudalism in ancient Bengal as in other 
parts of North India. Feudalism, as it was in medieval 
Europe, stands for a system based on land-tenure implying 


a "contractual but indissoluble bond between service and 
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land-grant, between personal obligation and real rignt"?°, 
What is most important is the socio-economic content of 
the "obligation", which connects the direct producer and 
his immediate superior or overlord. The political essence 
of feudalism lies in the organisation of the whole adminis- 
trative structure on the basis of land and its economic 
essence is to be traced in the institution of serfdom in 
which peasants are attached to the soil held by the landed 
intermediaries placed between the king and the actual 
tillers, who had to pay rent in kind and labour to them. 
It is in the light of such broad features of feudalism that 
some scholars have attempted to trace the origin and 
development of the system in ancient Bengal. But feudalism 
has been defined from various points ot view by different 


37 in his "Feudal 


scholars. As for example Martin Gibbs 


Order" has suggested the main characteristics of feudalism 


thus : (a) A low level of technique in which the instruments 
of production are simple and generally inexpensive, and an 
act of production is largely individual in character, the 


division of labour being of a very primitive level of 


rR MEE | 


36. D.C.Sircar (Ed.), Land system and Feudalism in ancient 


India, University of Calcutta, 1966, P. 52. 


37. D.D.Kosambi, An Introduction to the study of Indian 


History, Bombay, 1975, PP. 353-54. 
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development, (b) Production for the immediate use of a 
household or a village community and not a wider market, 
(c) "Demsne farming" on the lord's estate often on a 
considerable scale by compulsory labour service, 

(a) Political decentralisation »f{e) Conditional holding of 
land by lords on some kind of service tenure. According to 
Dr. R. S. Sharma, an‘ exponent of the theory of feudalism 
in India, the political aspect of feudalism is revealed 
through decentralisation of administration, delegation of 
power to provincial and local officials including those of 
districts (Visayapati) and villages (Gramapati) .?° The title 


ed eens eee am 


of the provincial governors such as Bhogika, Bhogapati, 


Bhuktipati smack of feudal relations. It is suggested that 


the territotial unit called bhukti may have been meant for 


the enjoyment of the governor under whose charge it was 


Placed. The evidence of the Gupta records found in Bengal 


shows that Uparika in charge of bhukti was higher in status 


than the district officer (Visayapati Kumaramatya), and the 


latter seems to have been the subordinate of the former and 


| - V 
appointed by him / Uparika - Ciratadattasya bhogensnupena= 


manaka - Koti - varsavisaye tanniyuktaka - kumaramatya - 


ae TN ET NR A ST ee rer 


It has been 


a a sn tt CNL REIN? SPST SA Ett 


anc a re eT TE RA A RE PE ST 


38. R.S.Sharma, Indian Feudalism, Calcutta, 1965, PP. 2-5. 
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39, Damodarpur C.P. (no. 2) of the time of Kumaragupta I, 
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(Uparika) over the district (visaya) is indicated by the 


significant expression anuvahamanaka - Kotivarsavisaye 
which may be explained as "The district of Kotivarsa bearing 
the burden of maintenance" of the Government. Further, the 


expression hastyasvajana - bhogena’” is explained to suggest 


that the district officer contributed to the enjoyment of 
the governor either by supplying elephants, cavalry and 
infantry or by defraying the cost of their maintenance. 


Thus , it would appear that the visaya of Kotivarsa had to 


bear the burden of maintaining the governor's forces. It is 
argued that the Gupta emperor hardly enjoyed direct alle- 
giance of the district-officers who were more attached to 
their immediate lord rather than to their overlord, 

Dr. Sharma, however » does not equate the provincial governors 
and’ officer-in-charge of districts with feudal barons of 
medieval Europe. The land-grants refer to the presence of 
district-officers on the occasion of land-transactions 
indicating the recognition of the king's authority upto 

the district level. The growing hereditary character of the 
provincial governors, from the Gupta period onwards, however, 
undermined the central authority and tended to feudalise 

the administration. Names of the Uparikagending with 'datta! 


in the Gupta epigraphs of Bengal reasonably suggest that 


—— Ane AL CARNE RENEE rE REET A NE RGD SNS MITC AERTS 


-40, Damodarpur C.P. (no. 5), Ibid. P. 338. 
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they belonged to the same family. Theoretically, the 
emperor enjoyed the power of dismissing his officials, 

but in practice, they remained in office on hereditary 
basis because of their local power. They further gained in 
power and influence because of the practice of combining 
several offices in the same person. Thus, in the Gunaighar 


C.P. of Vainyagupta, we find Mahasdmanta Vijayasena serving 


in different capacities / Mahapratihara - mahapilupati - 


paficaddhikaranoparika - patayuparika maharaja - Srimaha@- 


samanta Vijayasena #1 It indicates that he was the sole 


authority in his own jurisdiction. 


Another facet of political feudalism is manifest in 
delegation of power to the religious beneficiaries in 
respect of giving punishment to those committing ten 


offences /- daSaparadhah or daSapacarah 7 of Thus, the 


practice of transferring the right of implementing the 
Criminal law and conducting justice to the donee further 
tended to feudalise the state-apparatus. The grant of 
villages to the priests is compared to the practice of 
giving benefices to the Church in medieval Europe with the 
difference that brahmins, temples or monasteries did hardly 


form an organised group in India. It appears, however, 


NN NT CAA AND ere iA CRS ES AOR ASS 2st 


426-CB Le Fr. 202, 101. 
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from the long list of designations of officials in the 
Pala records that the greater part of the Pala kingdom in 
Bengal and Bihar was administered by the officers directly 


appointed by the king. 


By the lith - i2jeentirics A.D. feudalistic strueture 
of administration was apparent in the rise of a number of 
semi-independent principalities resulting from the widespread 
practice of leasing out territories to the vassals and 
officials who entrenched themselves territorially and ended 


43 


up as independent potentates. The Kamauli Grant of 


Vaidyadeva shows that Vaidyadeva, who served under Kumara- 


pala, had become practically independent towards the last 
days of the Pala empire and himself granted two villages 
in Pragjyotisabhukti, without the forma endorsement by his 
overlord. Apparently, the ministerial staff had increased 
its landed property as a result of successive grants from 
the Pala kings and had ultimatelyshaken off their control. 
In spite of numerous references to the term S@manta and 
its various synonyms, it is suggested that the earlier 
texts do not provide any ideological basis for political 
feudalism, implying that it had not taken any deep root 
before the 11th century A.D. Moreover, the system did not 


develop at the same rate in different parts of India. 


43. Ibid. P. 377. 
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Conditions in Eastern India were different from those 

in cuffat and Rajasthan. The comparative absence of 
secular eappeaeiace charters under the Palas and Senas 
suggests that ordinarily royal functionaries or feudal 
lords were not allowed to become powerful enough to claim 
an ever-lasting right to the lands granted to them, as 
was the case under other ruling dynasties of North India 


in early medieval period. 


Criticism : 
There is no denying the fact that delegation of 
power and the practice of leasing out territories to the 
vassals and local officials might enable them to grow in 

power in their own jurisdiction. But, except in a few 
cases, they could hardly achieve such power as to assert 
independent authority. References to the Gupta kings as 
immediate overlords of the Uparikas, as found in the 


Damodarpur Copper-plates, suggest the continuity of the 


royal authority of the Guptas in Bengal in spite of the 

growing power of the provincial governors (Uparikas). The 
exhortation that one-sixth of the puitgious. ents accrued 
from the pious act of land-donation goes to the king also 


points to the legal right of the king. Moreover, as it has 


already been noted above, the vassal chiefs had to seek 
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the king's permission to let out a portion of land out of 
their own property as religious endowment, an instance 
which expressly proves the king's supreme authority over 
his subordinates. It has, however, been admitted of 
Dr.Sharma that the long list of officials enumerated in 
the Pala - Sena records indiéates chat the greater part. 
of the kingdom was administered by the royal functionaries 
who made central authority felt in all the administrative 


units including the village (cf. Gramapafti, Pustapala, Cata, 


Bhata). Transfer of judicial right to the religious 


beneficiaries apparently feudalised the state-apparatus. 

But those beneficiaries were not charged with unlimited 
power, as they were not entitled to the right to alienate 
the land donated to them, Moreover, there was no bond of 
political obligation on'the part of the donees to the 

king. Besides, the proportion of the gifted land in compari- 
son to Crown-land was so meagre that the power of limited 
landed intermediaries in the donated land did not have 

much impact upon the body-politic and could hardly feuda- 
lise the relations between the king and the newly grown 


landed aristocracy. 


Theory of feudalism : Economic aspect 


F esaainnesienieniemneeemimnnanameeimmnemimbdundemmmnmraeananmemennenedinemmmmameteainemmeanenmenmntemenaaanamentenmeammnenimn naeememesanenmmesaniameiimmmemamtenel 


The economic aspect of feudalism is related to the 


emergence of privileged landed intermediaries leading to 
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the subservience of the peasantry. According to 
Dr.Sharma, the landed intermediaries tincluding the 
priestly class as well as the royal functionaries, being 
assigned or remunerated by land, became for all practical 
purposes, occupiers and enjoyers of the villages. Thus, 
they formed a class of feudal lords. The growing power 
of the privileged intermediaries, it is suggested, reduced 
the position of aie peasants to that of serfs, a charac- 
teristic feature of the European feudal economy, in 
which peasants were bonded to the soil but did not own 
it. The most important factor which tended to depress 
the position of the tenants was the practice of subin- 
feudation. The grantees were authorised to cultivate the 
land themselves or get it cultivated. When they were 
granted a number of. villages or sizeable amount of land, 
they had to get them cultivated by temporary tenants 


(Karsakas) or hired labourers (Karmakara). In this case, 


the grantees might have assigned a part of their land or 
revenue to the sub-tenants. The terms of transfer indicate 
that generally plots of land were not cultivated by the 
brahmins but by temporary tenants. The rise and growth 

of land-owning monastic institutions by the grant of 


agraharas was liable to subinfeudation. Sometimes, large 


number of agraharas were granted as endowment by the king 


to the Brahmins and Buddhist monks for meeting the expenses 
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of maintaining the centres of religion and education. 
Land might, therefore, have been assigned to temporary 
tenants for cultivation. As a result of subinfeudation, 
the nuitber of free peasants were falling off, giving rise 
to the temporary tenants under the landed intermediaries. 
Another factor which reduced the peasants to servile 
position was, according to Dr.Sharma, the imposition of 
new taxes, The Pala-grants enumerate a number of taxes 


to be paid by the villagers to the donee C Ksetrakarai- 


Scajhasravana - vidheyirbhiiya yathakalam samucita - bhaga - 


bhoga - kara ~- hiranyadi - sarva - pratyayopanayahmarya 


aN A A ROE enV: ERE PIERS APE SSDS 


others have remained as yet unidentified. The expression 


Sarvapratyaya is interpreted to suggest " all sources of 


revenue. " The grantees were within their rights in levying 


new impositions of taxes which might worsen the economic 


position of the peasants. Although ‘forced labour' (visti) 


is hardly referred to in the land grants of Bengal, it 
might have been covered by the expression sarvapida to 
which the villagers were often subjected and which the 
king relinquished in favour of the donee { parihrtasar- 


ee: 


vapidah_7.*° Again, a number of concessions, extended to 


A A CT SRT eR SALES I SN: en Sse phi appar Prepress wuperensinsraisorush/S= ST S? <rSSDSES 


44. Bhagalpur C.P. of Naradyanapala, Ibid.,P. 168. 


45. Bangada C.P. of Mahipala I, 1.44, Ibid.,P. 202. 
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the donees by the charters, / svasima - trnayuti - 


gocaraparyantah satalah soddeSah samramadhukah sajalas- 


ee ac ne LL A TANS SA eR LAY SrerarSTSTU eens 


village-community of the rights to enjoy the pasture, 
jungle, trees, water reservoirs etc. On the other hand, 
the right of the donees to the enjoyment of these further 
enabled them to levy tax on the peasants for making use 
of them. In these circumstances, the condition of peasants 


was reduced to that of serfs of medieval Europe. 


Endowments of villages with all its natural resources 
created, according to Sharma, permanent "feuds" (villages) 
which served as nerve - centres of economic life. The 
growth of self-sufficient rural economy was butressed by 
lesser use of coins and decline of trade. The decline of 
trade and commerce during the Pala period is indicated by 
the paucity of cdins. Coin-denominations, like Drammas or 
Puranas mentioned in the Pala grants, can hardly suggest 


the circulation of coins of such denominations. An exchange 


of commodities being limited to a great extent, the 
villages inhabited by brahmins, mixed-castes and low-caste 


people like Medas, Andhras and Candalas developed into 


self-sufficient economic units. The mixed-castes adopted 


ce emataatrieeenme ranenieaneeeetaaie eceeeemaaemmeemeeepnaeeieeeesTaneatanieetmeneinememantoemeemmenmeseetammae tian aaaemememteeamemaemsnammnee ane eta caamnmeemnataemeaeeadoeanenamamemnaetneaemEReRRIRERERREEERE EERE Reema bataamenemmemmnmmmEneninteniaamameel 
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various arts and crafts, the lower castes were involved 

in either cultivation or some degraded occupations and 

the Brahmins only enjoyed the fruits of others' labour in 
lieu of religious service. The villages, granted for the 
maintenance of the temples and monasteries, also helped 

to sustain the self-sufficient economy. Dr.Sharma distin-~ 
guishes the period from A.D. 1000 ~ 1200 as that of climax 
and decline of feudal economy. The charters of Bengal 


specify the yield in cash / samyatsarena kapardakasta- 


sastipuranadhikasata - malyotpattiko Dapaniyapatakah_/ oo 


and demarcate the boundaries of the donated land in precise 
terms. It shows, according to him, that the colonising 
activities of the beneficiaries were restricted. The 
gradual increase in the use of coins during this period 
points to the possibility of peasants purchasing freedom 
from imposed labour by paying money. The Sena grants often 
mention the income of the produce out of the donated land 
in terms of the Purana a coin. Joining of villages to the 
urban centres wéemcta nage caused dents in the self- 
sufficient economy of the rural areas. Moreover, the need 
of surplus produce for the urban people involved a good 
volume of internal trade between towns and villages which 


must have shaken the stagnancy of the village-economy. 


47. Madhadinagar C.P. of Laksmanasena, IB.,P. 112. 
SR 


Seed 


48. CBI., PP. 274,281,291. 
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Critism of the theory : 


A closer study of Bengal epigraphs would show that 
landed intermediaries did not maintain feudal relations 
with the king so much as the feudal barons did in Europe. 
Contract or obligation which characterised European 
feudalism was hardly present in the case of donees or 
assignees of land in ancient Bengal. Numerous land-charters 
of Bengal record land-grants to the religious beneficiaries 
without stipulating any obligation of the donees to the 
donors. The motive of the State-patronage towards liberal 
donation of land to the Brahmins was not only economic 
but also socio-religious in character. The king aimed at 
economic development by bringing more and more waste-land 
under cultivation. Again, he patronised the study of the 
Vedas and performance of Vedic rites and rituals. The land- 
donation was such a meritorious act, according to the 
Dharma astras,y that the one-sixth of the religious merit 
accruing from performance of rites and rituals was deposited 


to the credit of the donor {adharmas adbh3gopa-cayo-asmakam/?” 


It was such aS a ceremonial function on an auspicious day 
after taking sacred bath in the river / Visuvatsamkrantau 


vidhivat Gangayam snatva gasanikrtya pradattoasmabhih, 


eS a TT CRATE RRR POST FERREIRA TT SR EAT A TE TRI NT SET 


Sn sheemnenentnneitunrmnetemnencmminraneammmntamanmiadhenenanentappedtionmennaniesmemmmanemninenstaammmnammeneenemamtemrmnademniemmmtaamemeiammnamieeeteaaacel 


49, Mallasarul C.P. of Vijayasena, Ibid., P. 88 
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Bangada C.P. of Mahipala-I_/. Again, the European ‘manor’ 


comprising a cluster of villages can not be traced in 
Daetewe Bengal. The members of the priestly class, except 
in cases of religious establishments like temples or 
monasteries, were donated some pieces or plots of land. 
The view in regard to the emergence of serfdom in Bengal 
aS a result of repression meted out to them by the land- 
owning class appears to be an exaggeration of the reality. 
In Bengal epigraphs, we can hardly trace even an indirect 
hint to suggest that the tillers were ever obliaed to be 
tied down to the soil they cultivated under the inter- 
mediaries. The grant of a village did not necessarily 
reduce the position of its peasants to that of bonded 
labourers. Of the contrary, the donee had no right to eject 
the peasants from the village at his own will. What did 
aeeual ly happen in case of donation was the transfer of 


revenue from the State to the new land-owner. 


The system of subinfeudation does not seem to have 
been familiar at least to those who drafted the land- 
charters on which we are to depend. The Brahmins might 
have had their lands cultivated by temporary tenants. But 
nothing is known about terms and conditions of such tenancy. 
The villages, belonging to the trustees of temples or 


monasteries, were not small plots of land and were, therefore, 
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allotted to some of the ministerial staff in lieu of 


their services rendered to those religious institutions. 


50 


For instance, the Pagchimbhag C.P. of $ricandra records 


allotment of small plots of land to Brahmana, Ganaka, 


Kayastha, Malakara, Tailika, Kumbhakara, Karmakara, 


SUtradhara, Kahalika, Sankhavadaka, Rajaka, Napita, Carmakara 


rommarer rea ee ar a oe SpRErI semo 


EC ES A  8=8§ erento: 


etc. who catered to the daily needs of the religious 


institution. 


That imposition of new taxes reduced the peasants to 
a servile position can hardly be inferred from the list 


of taxes found in the records, namely, bhaga - bhoga - 


kara - hiranyadi - sarva - pratyayopanaya etc.? Both 


the expressions adi or sarva seem to have been used to 


indicate conventional taxes including bhaga, bhoga, kara 


and hiranya. Those two terms might alsc be considered to 


be adjuncts used by the composer of the record for 


50. BDBE SF 67. 


51. (a) Bhaga: King's share of the one-sixth of the produce 


in grains of tenant's field; (b) Bhoga: periodical 


supplies made by the tenants to the king; (c) Kara: tax 


in general for enjoying royal land by using it for 
cultivation or emergency tax l@évied upon the villacers 


over and above the normal grain share; (d) Hiranya‘'tax 
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maintaining the balance of versification. No doubt, the 
immunities from such taxes granted to the priestly class 
exalted them to a privileged position. The most privileged 
position of the Brahmins, as laid down in the Smrtis, was 
customarily upheld by the rulers, as their concept of 
social order was based upon the legal texts. Whatever that 
might be, the king did not lose his sovereign authority 

in his own kingdom by allowing liberal donation of lands 
to Brahmins. The officials, referred to in the Pala~Sena 
records, seem to have discharged their functions for the 
consolidation of the royal authority in different parts 


of the kingdom. © 


The tax known as Visti (forced labour) can hardly 


be traced in the expression sarvapidd as suggested by 


Dr.Sharma. Even if it be so explained, it has to be borne 


in mind that the donated villages were free from sarvapida 


Z parihrta - sarvapida / as pointed out before. It appears, 


therefore, that the peasants living under the donees were 
free from oppressions perpetrated by the policy of sqdueez- 
ing forced labour. The question of forced labour comes in 


when the land-owner reserves some Khas lands for himself 


and leases out other lands to the tenants. Dr.Sharma 


himself suggests that the Brahmins had always their lands 
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cultivated by the Karsakas, and there is nothing to show 


that they reserved any part of the land owned by them. 


There was no transfer of community-rights to the 
grantee, as suggested by Dr.Sharma. Although the grant 
was made along with the right to various natural resources, 
it did not confer the right of appropriating community- 
properties like irrigation - tank, jungle, pasture - land, 
temples etc. When the king donated a village, he trans- 
ferred his right of taxation to the donees, but, the 
villagers continued to enjoy the community-rights. The 
hese remained the owner of mines, minerals like salt, 


orchards and also of treasure-troves to which the donees 


had no right. 


The theory of self-sufficient economy butressed by 
dearth of coins deserves critical analysis. Firstly, the 


absence of coin-finds is not a positive evidence of the 


q 
paucity of the currency. The Pala records refer to Dramma? 


and Purana. Moreover, reference to tax-payment in cash 


ee NL 


(hiranya) as mentioned in the Pala writs presupposes the 


existence of some form of currency. Besides, there was 
hardly any real dearth of cowrie-shells which were exten- 


Sively used as medium of exchange in the Gupta period. 


A EEE A ES EE tA EE A A SS AS SSAERIASSSEND SPUTUM ODS ee PPE 


52. Mahabodhi Inscr. of Dharmapala, CBI.,P. 112. 


erent aed reer RPT — 
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Besides, Dramma stood in relation to cowrie (Barataka) 


as a higher denomination in Bhaskaracarya's Lilavati. 


It is said that twenty Waratakas (Kadi) were equal tc 


ad 


one kakini (paisa), four Kakinis to one Pana (anna), 


sixteen panas to one Dramma (rupee) and sixteen Drammas 


to one Niska / Varatakanam daSakadvayain yat sa k@kini 


tatha sodafabhigca niskah i7,>? 


The Rajatarangini often 
speaks of payment of salaries by cowrie-shells.>* Secondly, 
commercial and cultural contact between Bengal and South- 
east Asian countries, that had its beginning in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, continued in the Péla 
period, as it is evident from the Nalanda C.P. of Devapala. 
Thirdly, the dearth of coins paseing the nanes of Pala 
rulers would imply that the Pala kings did not feel the 
necessity of issuing fresh coins, as there had been in 
circulation plenty of'Gupta imitation’ coins in the market. 
The argument regarding abolition of the practice of ex- 
change of commodities on the ground of mere paucity of 


/ 


coins is least convincing. 


oo Ibid. P. 114. 


54. D.C. Sircar, Op. Cit.,F. 59. 
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To sum up, the theory of feudalism has been subjected 
to criticism in the light of epigraphic data. Feudal trends 
may be traced occasionally in the polity and eccnomv of 
ancient Bengal. The chain of obligations or contracts, 
that determines the feudal social order, can hardly be 
traced between the king and the land-owning class or, 
between the landed gentry and the peasants. It is true 
that the provincial governor wielded considerable power 
in their own administrative units. But they rarely achieved 
an independent status snapping all political ties with 
the imperial authority. Further, the long list of officials, 
occurring in the Bengal epigraphs from the 8th century 
onwards, shows to what extent the king with his Cantral 
government maintained successfully his suzerainty over 
the remotest parts of the kingdom. The decline of the Pala 
power was occasionally signalised by the rise of ambitious 
vassal chiefs to power. In spite of their semi-independent 
Status, the vassal chiefs consistently followed the policy 
of owing allegiance to their Pala overlord. The vassals, 
referred to in Sandhyakaranandin's Ramacaritam, can hardly 
be confused with the feudal barons. Depreciation in the 
status of free peasants may be reasonakly explained by 
the growth of power and privileges of the intermeciary 
land-owning class. But the system of subinfeudation or 
serfdom cannot be derived from the epigraphic records 


discovered so far in Bengal. 
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The waning state of trade and commerce is, no doubt, 
evident from the conspicuous absence of the merchants and 
traders representing a social class in the epigraphic 
records from the 8th century onward. They seem to have 
suffered significantly the loss of state-recognition 
that they had been accorded in the epigraphs of the Gupta 
period found in North Bengal. This might have been the 
result of an unprecedented emphasis on the agrarian economy 
which is reflected in the large number of Pala-Sena 


land-grants. Significantly enough, the cultivator-class 


(Karsaka or Ksetrakara) is for the first time mentioned 


in the Pala epigraphs. The expansion of agrarian economy 
did not necessarily develop a self-sufficient economy at 
the village-level, as the system of exchange of commodities 
did not cease to exist. The havinede C.P. of Dharmapala 


records the grant of four villages with a common market- 


place (hattika), where the products from different villages 


seem to have been sold and purchased. The socio-economic 
set-up, deriving its strength or weakness from the land- 
Owning aristocracy, has been labelled by scholars like 

D.C. Sircar as land-lordism, as the characteristic features 


of feudalism can hardly be traced in it. 


In view of what has already been said regarding 


immunities and concessions granted to the donees, it 
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is not unreasonable to hold that the emergence of the 
land-owning class, with special power and privileges, 
tended to feudalise the social order to some extent, to 
decentralise the power of the king and to reduce the 
position of the peasantry. This feudialistic trend was 
evidently recognised in the social hiererchy in ancient ™ 
Bengal. A sense of obligation on the part of the cultivators 

to the land-owners seems to have been recognised, although 

the land-owning class was not apparently bound by any obliga- 
tion to or contract with the king. There was no feudal social 
order in ancient or early medieval Bengal as it was in medieval 
Europe. But the social order in Bengal recognised a higrarchy 
in both political and economic life. The hierarchy had an 


apparent, but not real, resemblance with the feudal social 


structure, 
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CHAPTER V 


Social Structure : Rural and Urban 


The protagonists’ of the theory of the Asiatic mode 
of production emphasize upon the fact that the society in 
India was mainly rural in character, being based upo# 
self-sufficient agrarian economy backed by small industries 
and handicrafts. The self-sufficient character of the 
village economy, according to them, reduced the necessity 
of the system of exchange and circulation of money. The 
rural society was, therefore, disconnected with the outer 
world, not to speak of the urban settlements that were 
mainly based upon manufacturing industries. It has been 
further added that the villages, being inhabited by tax- 
‘paying peasants» had no direct relation with the State- 
“authority and that the position of the cultivators was 
reduced to that of bonded labourers tied down to the soil 
under the obligation of providing levies of comulsory 
labour and produces to the State. It appears, therefore, 
that the entire society was divided into two classes, 


namely, the ruling authority and the vast mass of peasantry. 


1. Lawrence Krader, The Asiatic Mode of Production, 


Assen, The Netherlands, 1975, P, 286ff. 
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The generalisations made by the theorists with regard to 
the societies in pre-colonial India, needless to say, 
require a fresh scrutiny in the light of the data furnished 
by the contemporary records, the epigraphs. Whereas the 
above theory has been made applicable to whole India ever 

a long period of time, we may attempt to examine it in 

the context of Eastern India, covering wadnig Ree and 
Bihar during the period from the 4th century B.C. to the 


13th century A.D. 


The available epigraphic records indicate that there 
were two types of society, simultaneously existent, namely, 
the rural society and the urban society. Our study would 
show that the total character of the society in ancient 
Bengal can be comprehended by taking an integrated view 


of the rural and urban societies. 
Rural Society : 


The rural society was not of the same character in 
all villages. Villages might be broadly divided into two 
categories, viz., rent-free donated villages and undonated 
rent-paying villages. Copperplate grants show that from 


the Gupta period onwards, plots of land or even a cluster 
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of villages were granted to the priestly class, either 
to the Brahmins or to the Buddhist monks, to the temples 
or monasteries. These were all perpetual endowments 


accorded by the State. 
Epigraphic data : 


The Damodarpur Copper-plates~ of the Gupta period 
record purchase of one or two kulyavapas of land by the 


own religious purposes, or, by some 
CAM " 


Brahmins for their. 
Wh individuals who/ donated the 


and to the members 
of the priestl lass and to the religious institutions 

like temples. The Baigram c.p.? records land-donation to 
the temple of Govindasvamin by private donors in Baigram. 
The Paharpur C.P. Inser.* (159 G.E.) records donation of 
one kulyavapa and four Dronavapas of land in the villages 


 seactapeomta 


of Vatagohali, Prsthimapottaka, Gosatapufija and Nitvagohali 


for the worship of Jaina monk Acarya Guhanandin in the 


Vihara. Although these are all sale-deeds, the transaction 


2. CBI., PP. 45,47. 


3. Ibid. , P.. 50. 


ara 


4. Ibid. P. 54, BI. XX, P. 61ff. 
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is made, according to the rule of Aksayanivi, by which 

the donees were entitled to enjoy the revenue of the 
gift-land in perpetuity without the right of destroying 

or alienating it. In some land-grants the exemption from 
revenue is expressly mentioned by the term samudayavahy- 
adyastambakhila-ksetranamakincitpratikaranam . The Gunaighar 


C.P. Inscr. of Vainyagupta (G.E. 188) records eleven 


patakas of land donated as an agrahara to the Buddhist 


menres 4_ 
monasteries in honour of Mahayanika preceptor Santideva 


in Udakagrama. 


The Post-Gupta LandSjasters refer to Aksayanivi, 
but not in all cases. Fortexample, the Vappaghosavata 
C.P. Grant’ of Jayanaga records the donation as per 
established rule of Aksayanivi. It records the grant of 
village Vappaghosavata to a Brahmin of KaSyapa gotra by 
Samanta Narayanabhadra. Three Copper-plate grants” found 


at Faridpur, two of the time of king Dharmaditya and one 


belonging to that of king Gopacandra, record land-donations 


5. Baigram C.P. Inscr. of the Gupta year 128 (=448 A.D.), 


CBI., P. 50. 


6. SI. Vol.I, P. 331. 


7. EI. XVIII, P. 60ff. 


8. SI. Vol.I, PP. 363, 367, 370, IA. 1910, PP. 195,200,204. 
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to the Brahmins in the village of Dhruvilati and nearer 
villages. These plots of land are said to have been sold 
to the donor by the government according to the rule of 


granting Copper-plate charters / Tamrapattadharmana, 


Faridpur C.P._/ which entitle the donee to the perpetual 


enjoyment of the rent-free holding. The Ghugrahati c.P.? 


of Samacaradeva records endowment of the whole of the 


village Vyaghracoraka minus three kulyavapas, which had 


already been donated to someone else, to Brahmana Suprati- 


kasvamin for the performance of bali, camu and satra rites. 
10 


The Mallasarul C.P. Grant of King Vijayasena (6th 


century A.D.) donates 8 kulyavapas of land in the village 


of Vetragartta in the VakkatakavithiI of Vardhamanabhukti 


to Brahmana Vatsasvamin on behalf of king vijayasena for 
the daily performance of five sacrifices f Patnicamahayaj- 
Rapeavartalaya 7: A vast tract of forest land lying in 
Suvvungavisaya in the easternmost region in Eastern Bengal 
had been donated to more than two hundred Brahmins for the 
‘worship of the god Anantanarayana by the land-gharter of 
Lokanatha i (C. 7th-9th century A.D.) found in Tippera 


district. Separate portions of land have been allotted to 


9. EI. XVII, P. 74£f. 


10. SI. vol.I, P. 372. 
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these learned Brahmins / Caturvidya-Brahmananam_/. The 


Kailan C.P. Inscr.?? of Sridharanarata (6th century A.D.) 


of Samatata records gift of several patakas of land to 
a number of learned Brahmanas for the performance of 


their pafcamahayajna in the visaya of Guptinatana and 


Patalayika, under the jurisdiction of the Kumaramatya of 
Devaparvata. The grant was made by the king Sridharanarata 


at the request of Mahasandhivigrahika (Minister of Peace 


and War) Jayanatha. 


Villages were donated to the Vedic Brahmins by the 


feudatories of SaSanka in Dandabhukti region. The Midnapore 
3 


Ge ae 
C.P. inscriptions! of the time of SaSanka record the 


donation of the village Mahakumbharapadraka and forty 


dronas of land in the village Ketakapadrika respectively 


to the Brahmins of different Vedic branches. The Nidhanpur 


c.p,i4 of Bhaskaravarman records the renewal of the 


endowment of MaylraSalmala agrahara in Candrapuri visaya 


by king Bhaskaravarman. The grant was already made by the 
king's great great-grandfather Bhutivarman to more than 
two hundred Brahmins by a charter which was later destroyed 


12. SI. vol.II, PP. 36-40, 


13. Ibid., PP. 24-27. 


14. CPS.,4 P, 15. 
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LS 


by fire. The Ashrafpur C.P.s of Devakhadga record grant 


of nine patakas and ten dronavapas and six patakas exceeded 


by ten dronavapas of land to the Buddhist monasteries. 


A large number of land-grant charters of the Pale 
period record land-donations to the priestly class and 
religious institutions in different parts of Bengal. The 
Khalimpur c.p. 16 of Dharmapala (8th century A.D.) records 
grant of four villages namely, Krauficasvabhra, Madhasalmali, 
Palitaka and Gopippali in Vyaghratatimandala of Pundra- 


vardhanabhukti to the temple of Nannanarayana for the 


Geity's worship and maintenance by a Lata Brahmana and 

other attendants. The Bhaturiya Grant?’ of Rajyapala (10th 
century A.D.) donates the village Madhusrava in favour of 
god Vrsabhadvaja and some Brahmins on behalf of king 
Rajyapala. The Jajilpaaa c.P.?® of the reign of Gopala II 
(10th century A.D.) records the gift of two villages 

namely Kosthagrha and Maharajapallika in Anandapura agrahara 


in Pundravardhanabhukti to Brahmana Sridharasarman who 


used to perform Vedic rites. The Belwa C.P. of Mahipala I 


15. MASB. I, P. 85ff. 


16. CBI.» PP. 99-100. 


17. EI. XXXITIy P. 150ff. 


18. JAS. XVII, P. 137f£. 
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(10th century A.D.) records land-donations in three 


localities namely, Osinna Kaivarta-vrtti, Nandisvamin 


and GaneSvara, the lands costing two hundred andten, four 


hundred and ninety and one hundred and fifty one puranas 
respectively in favour of a Brahmin named Jivadharadeva$arman. 


The Bangada c.p.)? Grant of Mahipala I records the gift 


of village Kurata pallika in Kativarsa visaya with the 


exception of the part known as Clita-pallikd to Brahmana 


Krsnaditya Sarman. 


The Mainamati plates”? of Ladahacandra and Govinda- 


candra (11th century A.D.) record grant of a few villages 


in Samatata-mandala of Pundravardhanabhukti to the Brahmins. 


The plate: no. 1 records gift of the villages Campavani, 


Bappasimhavoraka and Mahadeva in Pattikera-visaya within 


Samatata-mandala. Plate no. 2 records the gift of the 


village Suravoraka in Peranatana visaya in Samatata-mandala. 


Plate no. 3 of Govindacandra records endowment of the 


village Sahara-talaka in the same mandala as stated above. 


19. CBI., PP. 201-202. 


20. EDEP., PP. 73,76,80. 
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The Irda c.p,?! of Nayapadla (11th century A.D.) 


grants the village of Brhaccattima in Dandabhuktimandala 


of Vardhamanabhukti. A few villages were granted in 


Varendri region of Paundravardhanabhukti to the Brahmana 


donees during this period by the Palas and their feuda- 


tories. The Belwa C.P. and Amgachi c.p, 2 of Vigrahapala 


III (11th century A.D.) grant the villages of Lovanikama 


in Phaénita visaya and Visamapura and Dandatrahesvara in 


Brahmanigramamandala of Pundravardhanabhukti respectively. 


ae RELiantimecacenae camnadanmeenadamemnasmnertseeecameaaa eaanmmaememanmmnr-wa-esamemmnte (RTE See eammmemcary nbn eR ear CO ATE 


The Ramganj c.p.79 of TSvaraghosa (11th century A.D.) 


records the grant of village Digaghasodika in Piyolla- 
24 


mandala. The Mahahali Grant”” of Madanapala (12th century) 


records the gift of the village Kosthagiri attached to 


Halavarttamandala in the same visaya of Paundravardhana- 


bhukti. 


The land-grant charters of the Varman rulers record 


grant of villages in Eastern Bengal. The Samantasara 


25 


plate”~ of Harivarman (12th century A.D.) refers to the 


gift of the village of Varaparvata attached to Paficavasa- 


ts teelehiieieeetaiataitehtehdeaienthaeeeemiaeedemtiamnent hieheaeeett deena A ae ae 
mandala of Paundravardhanabhukti. The Belava C.P. of 


21, BI. XXII, P. 150ff. 


22. El. XXIX, P. 9ff., BI. XV, P. 295ff. 
23. CBI., P. 362. 

246-Tbid.,/ Ps 215: 

25. BI. xx, P. 255ff. 

26. IB., P. 14ff3 EL. XII, P. 37££. 
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Bhojavarmadeva records the grant of the village of Upyalika 


attached to Kausambi Astagacchakhandala in Adhapattanamandala 


of Paundravardhanabhukti. The villages seem to have been 


donated in that part of Pundravardhanabhukti that lay 


within the territorial jurisdiction of the Varmans 


ruling in East Bengal. 


The pratice of land-donation followed in the time 
of the Palas, Candras and Varmans went on a much wider 
scale during the Sena period throughout Bengal. The 


Barrackpore Grant?! of Vijayasena (12th century A.D.) 


records the grant of village Bhattavada attached to 


Khédivisaya of Paundravardhanabhukti. Khadivisaya is 


located in Diamond Harbour subdivision in the District 
24 Parganas, that is, in the southern part of Bengal and 


must have been included in the Samatata region, because 


the granted land is said to have been measured according 


to the standard prevalent in Samatata. X{ Samatatiyanalena/. 


The Naihati cop, 278 of Vallalasena mentions the village 


Vallahittha as gifted village attached to Svalpadaksina- 


vithi in Uttara-Radhamandala of Vardhamanabhukti. The 


SS NETREGS NS CS ES 
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28. Ibid. PP. 68,80. 
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29 


Govindapur C.P. and Saktipur c.p.2° of Laksmanasena 


(12th century A.D.) record land-grants to the Brahmana 


in the Radha-region. The first one records the gift of the 


village ViddaraSasana attached to Vetaddacaturaka in 


Pagcimakh3tika in Vardhamanabhukti. The Tarpandighi?! and 


Madhainagar?? copper plate grants of Laksmanasena record 
land-donation in Varendri. The first one mentions the 


village of Velahisti in Varendrf of Paundravardhanabhukti 


as an endowment to a Brahmana donee. The second land-charter 


records the gift of Dapaniyapataka in Varendri to another 


Brahmana donee. The Sunderban c.p.39 of Laksmanasena 


records grant of a plot of land to Santyagarika in the 


village of Mandalagrama along with a homestead, measuring 


three Bhudronas, one Khadika, twenty-three Unmanas and 


two and a half Kakinis yielding an annual income of fifty 


Puranas, lying within the jurisdiction of Kantallapura- 


Caturaka, belonging to Khadi-mandala of Paundravardhana- 


phukti. The Anulia eip,-* of the same king records the 


donation of the village of Matharandiya yielding one 


hundred Kapardakapuranas and being attached to Vyaghratati- 


mandala of Paundravardhanabhukti. The Rajabadi c.P.>> of 


29's CBs, Po 278s 

30. EI. XXI, P. 211ff. 

31. CBI., P. 293; EI. XII, P. 6f£. 

32, Ibid. P. 281; JASB. (1909), P. 467££. 
33. IB. P. 16988. 

34. Ibid., 81ff. 

35. Ibid., 181f£. 
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Laksmanasena refers to the villages of Madisahanaa and 


Vasumandana in Pundravardhanabhukti. According to N.K. 


Bhattashali, the donated lands lie in the locality on 


the southern bank of the Banar River. 2° The Calcutta 


37 


Sahitya Parisat C.P. of ViSvaripasena (12th century 


A.D.) records grant of eleven plots of lands in six 


villages to a Brahmana named Avallikapamsrihalayudha. 


These villages are (1) Ramasiddhipataka in the Navya region 


of Vanga lying in Paundravardhanabhukti, (2) Vinayatilaka 


scemesmcere memo 


in the same region, (3) Ajikulapataka in Navasam, graha- 


caturaka in MadhuksIrakavrtti, (4) DeulahastI attached to 


Lauhandacaturaka in the Vikramapura division, (5) Ghaghara- 


katti-pataka attached to Uracaturaka in K (?) Andradvipa 


and (6) Patiladivika in the same place. The Madanapada 


ep? of the same king records the grant of the village 


Pinjokasthi by the king in the Vikramapura division ‘of 


es = 
Vanga in Paundravardhanabhukti to Brahmana Sri Visvarupa- 


devagarman. The Edilpur c.p.?? of Kegavasena informs us 


36. JRASBL. VIII (1942), PP. 7-17. 


37. I.B., P. 140£f3 IHQ. II, P. 77£f.; 


38. EI. XXXTIT, Pp. 315ff.3 IB., P. 132ff. 


39, Ibid. XXXIII, P. 320ff.3 Ibid., P. 132ff. 
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of the gift of the village Talapadapataka by king 


KeSavasena in the same area as immediately stated before 


a — 
to Brahmana Sri Isvaradevagarman. 


The policy of the Sena rulers was followed by the 


rulers of other independent kingdoms. The Mainamati c.p,!° 


of Ranavankamalla of Harikaladeva (13th century A.D.) 
records land-donation of twenty dronas in the village of 
Vejakhanda in the city of Pattikera in Tippera district. 
The Mehar cop. 4 of Damodaradeva records the grant of 


homestead land yielding twentyfive Puranas in the village 


of Mehar in Vayisagramakhandala attached to Paralayi visaya 


of Samatatamandala in Pundravardhanabhukti to a number of 


Brahmanas of different gotras. The Sobharampur c.P.4* of 
the same king notifies the grant of three villages in 
Chatinarakhandala attached to Midillivisaya in Samatata- 


mandala of Paundravardhanabhukti. 


ee | 


40, IHQ. IX, P. 286ff. 


41. EI. XXVII, P. 187f£. 


42. EI. XXX, P. 188. 
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Rent~free holdings : 


A survey of the records would thus show that abowt 
thirty eight villages were donated to the priestly class 
and to those in charge of religious institutions during 
the Post-Gupta period and afterwards. Besides, numerous 
plots of land, lying in different villages, were also 
donated. The plots of donated land gradually increased 
in size with the expansion of the Brahmanical settlement 
in Bengal. Donations were made as perpetual endowment 


/ Acandrarka-ksiti-samakalam yavat_/ = and, sometimes, 


without the right of alienation /aksayanividharmena_7.*4 


These were rent-free holdings, according to the principle 


of bhumicchidra /phiimicchidranyayena_7.*> The donees 


were also exempted from a number of taxes which a village 
had to pay ordinarily to the State / sadaSapacarah 


akincitpragrahyah parihrtasarvapida, Khalimpur C.P. of 


Dharmapala_/. On the other hand, they were empowered 
with the right to collect fines from the villagers commi- 


tting offences /sadagaparadhah, Bangada C.P. of Mahipala I_7 


43. CBI.» P. 168. 


44, Tbid., P. £5. 


45, Ibid., P. 119. 
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and were entitled to the enjoyment of revenue exacted 
from the villagers living in their jurisdiction. The 
grantees were the land-lords to whom the tillers of the 


soil (karsaka) were asked to pay the rent they formerly 


used to pay to the king. / prativasibhih ksetrakaraisca- 


jwaSravanavidheyairbhitva samucita-kara-pindakadisarva- 


pratyayopa-nayah karya iti, Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala_/. 
The rural society in agraharas was thus divided into two 

main classes, namely, land-owners and cultivators. The 
village-population comprised, according to the Pala 
epigraphs, Brahmins and non-Brahmins stratified as Mahattamas 
(big land-owners), Kutumbins (house holders) and the 


lower castes like Medas, Andhras and Candalas, who seem 


to have been included in the class known as Ksetrakaras 


(cultivators) / Prativasino Brahmanottaramsca mahottamottama- 


Kutumbi-puroga-medandhra-candalaparyantan, Bangada C.P. of 


Mahipala a a The people belonging to non-Brahmin castes 


used to belong to various occupational castes like Karana 


/ Sakaranan prativasinah, Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala_/. 


Although specific mention of other occupations is to be 
hardly found out in the epigraphs, the existence of black- 
smiths (Karmakara), potters (Kumbhakaras), oil men (Tailikas), 


weavers (Tantuvayas), cobblers (Carmakaras), washermen 


(Rajakas) » barbers (Napitas) may be derived from theis 


services, indirectly or incidentally referred to in the 


records. 
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The Brahmins enjoyed the most prestigious status in 
the village-society. They guided the people in observing 
sacraments and in performing various rites and rituals. 
Next to the Brahmins in social hierarchy were Mahattama 


(village-elders), Mahamahottama and Kutumbin (householder) 


representing different grades of land-owning class. It 


appears from the Kalaikuri c.p, 76 and Jagdishpur c.p.*? of 


48 


the Gupta period and Faridpur copper-plates of Dharmaditya 


and Gopacandra that Vithi-mahattara and Visaya-mahattara 


discharged some administrative functions when called for 


by the State. It is reasonable to hold that the Mahattaras 


in a village also played an important part in village- 
administration. The lowest stratum of the village-society 
was formed by cultivators and artisans who catered to the 
daily needs of the villagers. The Ksetrakaras included 


sharecroppers and the hired labourers. The Medas, Andhras 


and Candalas who were regarded as outcastes (Antyajas)., 
living on degraded occupation, generally discharged menial 
services to the village-society, living on the outskirts 
of the village. They seem to have had included the ‘hired 
labourer’-group within the Ksetrakara class. But these 


 essineneennennenninaenaemetammeememeemmnamdtimmmmemmmnme aceenimemniamatinmesmmeememmammanemamied 


46. SI. Vol.I, P. 352;IHQ. XIX, P. 12ff. 


47. EDEP., PP, 61-63. 


48. SI. Vol.I,y PP. 351,355,357-58. 
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cultivators wate mnoe tied down to the soil, as it has 

been pointed out by the theorists of the Asiatic mode of 
production. In spite of their remarkably reduced position 
in the society, they seem to have enjoyed a legal position 
equal to that of freemen in the society, as they were invi- 
ted to witness the land-transactions. It is implied that 

in case of disputes over boundaries of lands, their witness 
at the law-court, if necessary, was attached with no less 
importance. The landed aristocracy comprising different 
grades in the social scale, based upon the quantum of 
landed property owned by each of them, the peasantry 
comprising land-owning cultivators, share-croppers and 
hired labourers, the artisan class consisting of different 
occupational castes and the outcastes discharging the 
menial services formed a homogeneous unit of the rural 
society. The analysis of the class-stratification of the 
rural society thus militates against the conception of the 
Cclass-society comprising only the ruling class and the 
working CclaSS, as suggested by the upholders of the theery 


of the changeless village-society in pre-colonial India. 


Village Administration : 


The villages donated to the Brahmins seem to have been 


administered by them, as they are known to have enjoyed 
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administrative powers and privileges. Villages other than 


those granted were ruled by Gramika or Gramapati standing 


for an agency of the government. The revenue collected 
from the villages went to the State-treasury in the form 
of taxes both in cash and in kind. The kinds of taxes 


known from the records were bhaga - bhoga - kara (tax in 


grains and periodical offerings), hiranya (taxin cash} and 
sarvapida (all forms of forced labour) from which the 
donated villages were exempted. The responsibility of the 
Gramika was to assist the Revenue administration in the 
collection of taxes. The village-headman used to carry on 
the administration in a village with the assistance of 


Elders (Mahattaras) and householders (Kutumbins) who formed 


the village-council (Astakuladhikarana), later known as 


Gramasabha. Defence and revenue-collection were the two 


main functions for which the headman was usually entitled 


49 


to enjoy a piece of land. In the Damodarpur C.p.*“~ of the 


time of Budhagupta, Patradasa is mentioned as the Record- 
keeper (Pustapala) in the village Palasavrndaka. This 


Record-keeper appears to have been the direct state-represen- 


tative in a village. 


49, Ibid. P. 325. 
? 
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As regards agricultural production, forest- 
products and even arts and crafts, some villages deve~ 
loped specialisation on account of the ecology and 
resources available. Obviously, an interdependence of the 
villages cannot be ruled oyt. Further, the towns and cities 
could not grow up without the regular supply of the 
surplus production of commodities from the villages. It 
would be, therefore, unreasonable to hold that the village- 
society enjoyed self-sufficienty and remained cut off from 


the world outside. 


The theory of Asiatic mode of production, however, 
lays emphasis upon the self-sufficient economy of the 
village and low level of exchange system. But what we can 
glean from the records at our disposal seem to suggest 
that exchange of commodities between the villages through 
common markets was quite known in those days. Epigraphic 


—50 


references to Hatta, Hattika (market places) and Naudan- 


daka, Nauyoga”+ (ports) no doubt, indicate trade and 
commercial activities implying a system of exchange through 


a medium, Ory sometimes , by barter. 
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51. Ibid., PP. 80, 67. 
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Urban society : 


From indigenous literary sources, foreign accounts 
and epigraphis records, we come to know that since early 
times, towns and cities had grown up in different parts 
of Bengal as administrative head-quarters, centres of 
trade and commerce, centres of education and culture and 


places of pilgrimage. 


Both literary and epigraphic records of Bengal 
refer to different types of towns and cities, viz. pattana 
(a port or a town situated either on the bank or confluence 
of rivers), Nigama (a market-town), Vihara (monastery or 
University-town), Jayaskandhavara (Military camp or head- 
quarters), Adhikarana (administrative head-quarters) 


belonging to Vithi, Visaya, Mandala and Bhukti (administra- 


tive units from the sub-divisional to the provincial level). 


Towns and cities like Pundranagara, Puskarana, Kotivarsa, 


Paficanagari, Vardhamana, Navyavakasika, Karnasuvarna, 


Tamralipti, Rohitagiri, Ramavati, Priyangu, Pattikera, 


‘ 


Vijayapura, Simhapura and Suvarnagrama figure as prominent 


centres of political importance. As it is known from the 


Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, in the early centuries of 


am a ee 


the Christian era, Gange was the most flourishing port 
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at the confluence of the BhagirathI and the sea.>- 


The earliest city known from epigraphic records is 
Pundranagara which, according to the Mahasthan Fragmentary 
Stone Inscr.,>> was the administrative head-quarters under 
the Maurya rule in Northern Bengal. The city is located 
at Mahasthangarh, the findspot of the inscription. In the 
Karatoyamahatmya, >“ Mahasthana has been perersed to as 


sacred Pundraksetra or Pundranagara. From the Gupta period 


onwards, Pundranagara was the administrative head-quarters 


in the province Pundravardhanabhukti. In the account of 


Hiuen Tsang and the Ramacarita, mention has been made of 


this flourishing town having much commercial importance. 


The Ramacarita”> refers to rows of selling-centres in the 


city. Oo - 


The Susunia Inser,>° of Candravarman mentions 


Puskarana as. the administrative head-quarters of King 


Candravarman. It is located at Pokhrana, twenty-five miles 


52. Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, Ed. Wilfred H. Schoff, 


New Delhi, 1974, P. 63.°. 
53. CBI., P. 393 EI. XXI, Pm. BSft. 


54. BI. | P, 359. 


55. Tbid., PP. 359-60. 


56. CBI., PP. 40-41. 
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north east of Susunia, on the south bank of the river 


pamodara.>’ The Damodarpur copper-plates of the Gupta 


period refer to an important administrative unit named 


Kotivarsavisaya in Paundravardhanabhukti, of which Kotivarsa 


was the administrative centre. According to Hemacandra's 


Abhidhanacintamani and Purusottama's Trikandagesa, Devikota, 


Banpur, Umavana, Sonitapur etc, were various names of 
Kotivarsa.-* The town Kotivarsa which is said to have been 
situated on the bank of the river Punarbhava is identified 
with Bangarh in the Dinajpur district. The vast ruins 
spreading over Bangarh and adjoining villages yield relics 
of a prosperous urban settlement. The Ramacaritak gives 

a picturesque description of numerous temples at Kotivarsa 
which were attended upon by a number of worshippers, :in.:. 
Varendri which was the birth place of Brahmana families, 
which flourished on account of its town of Skandanagara, 
and as such was held in high esteem and which contained 

in it the city of Sonitapura crowded by the images of gods, 
installed in temples, which looked quite gay with lotuses 


of very large sizes. / Brahmakulodbhavam Skandana -garena 


marcchitamitad-pacitim | Tairatiguriitpalavasairasvapnair- 


harita - Sonitapuratica 172 


576 HAB., Pe 39. 


58. Amitabha Bhattacharya, Historical Geography of Ancient 
and Early Mediaeval Bengal, Calcutta, 1977, P. 73. 
59. RC. Iittl. 9. . 
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Paficanagari was, according to the Baigram ep °? 


of the Gupta year 128 (=448 A.D.), an administrative head- 


quarters of the district of Paficanagari in Paundravardhana- 


bhukti. The town flourished during the Gupta rule in 


Bengal and maintained its importance upto the Pala perioa,°! 


It is identified by some with modern P&ancbibi in the 


Bogra district. °* 


63 


The Paharpur C.P. Inscr. ~ of G.E. 159 (=479 A.D.) 


refers to a Vihara (monastery) at VatagohalI founded by 


the Jaina preceptor Guhanandin. Vatagohali might have 


gained some importance as a centre of education and 
culture. Vatagohali has been identified with Goalbhita at 
P&harpur. The monastery later developed into the great 


Buddhist Vihara of Dharmapala at Somapura, °* as it is 


indicated by the terraceatta sealings with an inscription 


Sri-Somapure $cI-Dharmapal adeva-mahavihare. °° Kripura 


mentioned in the Gunaighar c.p.°6 


of Maharajadhiraja 


Vainyagupta was the Jayaskandhavara of the said king. The 


same record also refers to a Vihara (monastery) of 


60, CBI., P. 50. 

61. cf. Belwa C.P. of Mahipadla I; EI. XXIX, P. 6ff. 
62. Ibid., PP. 5-6. 

63. BI. XX, P. 61ff. 

64. Ibid, P. 59, 

65. ARASI. 1927 - 28, PP. 105-6. 

66. CBI., P. 65. 
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Avalokitesvara founded by Mahayana preceptor Santideva. 


It might have developed into a University town. The 

location of the monastery, near the port and waterways 
making its boundaries, leads us to suggest that it was 
not only a centre of Buddhist learning and culture but 


also that of trade and commerce, 


Three Faridpur C.P. grants mention Navyavakasika as 
provincial administrative head-quarters which in the 6th 
century A.D. was under the rule of Dharmaditya, Gopacandra 
and Samacaradeva. The derivative meaning of the term shows 
that "the town was founded on a recent occasion". °/ It has 
been suggested by some scholars thatNavyavakaSika@ could 
correspond to Sabhar in Dacca district. °° Navyavakasika 
seems to have been a meeting place of traders, as it is 


indicated by the reference to Vyaparakarandya (customs- 


officer) in the Faridpur exp? of Gopacandra. We also find 


reference to customs-officer and chief-traders (pradhana- 


vyaparinah) at the district of Varakamandala which lay 


within Navyavakasika. Varakamandala, referred to in four 


Den een 


67. SHAIB., P. 139. 


68. Ibid. 


69. CBI., PP. 83 - 84. 
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copper-plates /9 discovered at Faridpur, was a district 
town and a centre of trade and commerce as pointed out 


above. References to port (naudandaka) or ship-building 


harbour (navatakseni) /* indicate that trade by water- 


routes went on briskly in the sixth century. In the 


72 


Ghugrahati Grant “ of Samacaradeva is mentioned Suvarna- 


vithi, the administrative head-quarters of the provincial 


governor Antaranga Uparika Jivadatta. The town has not yet 
been identified satisfactorily. Candravarmakota mentioned 
in the same record might have been a fortified town for 


military purpose. 


Karnasuvarna finds mention in the Vappaghosavata 


Grant /? of Jayanaga and Nidhanpur grant (Plate no. 1) /4 


of Bhaskaravarman as an administrative head-quarters. The 
city earned fame as the capital of the Gauda king Saganka. 
Hiuen Tsang (7th century A.D.) visited Karnasuvarna which 
he mentioned as Kia - lo - na - su - fa - la - na and 


visited the Lo - to - mi - chi monastery at the place, 


70, Ibid., PP. 80,83. 


71. Ibid., PP, 80,76. 


72. EL. XVII, P. 74f£. 


73. EI. XVIII, P. 60ff. . 


74. CPS., P. 11. 
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This Lo - to - mi - chi is identified with the Mahavihara 
at Raktamrttika that has been traced in a legend occurring 


on a seal found by an excavation at Rajabadidanga near 


Murshidabad on the Bhagfratht./> 


The Vappaghosavata Grant of Jayanaga refer to an 
administrative unit called Audamvarika-visaya which might 
have its head-quarters at Audumvara. The district of 


Audumbara seems to be identical with Sarkar Audumbar 


mentioned in the Ain - i - Akbari. Scholars on the basis 


of different sources have suggested that the Sarkar of 


Audumbara stretched over portion of Murshidabad and Birbhum! © 


Vardhamana was probably the principal town in 
Vardhamana bhukti as suggested by the Mallasarul C.P. of 
Vit ayasena (6th century A.D.) » Irda C.P. of Kamboja Nayapala 


(10th century), Naihati C.P. of Vallalasena and Govindapur 


~—, 


ed 


C.P. of Laksmanasena (12th century). The antiquity of the 


town reaches back to the time of Jaina Kalpasutra.’! It 


also finds mention in Somadeva's Kathasaritsagara ae and 


1 eamntaaartn 


75. Amitabha Bhattacharya, op. Cite, P. 523 HAB., P. 7. 


76. EI. XIX» P. 286ff. 


77. 8.1., P. 356. 


78. Ibid. 
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Varahamihira's Brhatsafhita. /? In the Irda C.P. of 


Nayapala, Dandabhukti-mandala (extreme south of Midnapore 


district) is said to have been included in Vardhamana- 


bhukti, while in the Naihati Cp?” of Vallalasena parts 


of Uttara - Radha - mandala is said to have been within 


Vardhamanabhukti, suggesting that Vardhamana embraced 


considerable parts of Western and Southern Bengal (ancient 


Radha-janapada). 


Ol 3 RS eane ena 


Suvvunga mentioned in the Tippera C.P. 
was probably a district-town. N.K. Bhattasali locates 
the district-town in the Cachar area, east of Sylhet. 
The city of Devaparvata finds mention in the Kailan c.p, 8? 


of Sridh@ranarata (6th century A.D.), Tippera C.P. of 


Bhavadeva (8th centyry A.D.) and the PaSchimbhag c.p,%3 of 


of $richndra (10th century A.D.). It seems to be the capital 
of both the Ratas and Devas. The city is said to have been 


situated on the holy river Ksiroda in Samatata. The 


topographical information points to the location of 


Devaparvata at the Mainamati hills near Comilla. The 


78. Ibid. 


80. IB., P. 68. 
81. EI. XV, P. 306. 


82, SI. Vol. II, P. 37. 


83, EDEP., P. 75. 
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Nidhanpur c.p, 34 


een coments Atenas SERS ERE 


records grant ofland to the Brahmins in the district of 


of Bhaskaravarman (7th century A.D.) 


Candrapurj. which might have its administrative centre at 


the town of Candrapurg4. Candrapuravisaya also finds 


mention in the PaSchimbhag ©C.P. of Sricandra, where it 


is said to have been incorporated in Srihattamandala in 


Paundravardhanabhukti. 


Jayakarmantavasaka was the capital of the Khadgas, 


as it is evident from the Ashrafpur cx? of Devakhadga. 


According to N.K. Bhattasali, Karmanta was the capital 
of Samatata which, in his opinion, covered the Tippera 

and Noakhali Districts, together with the eastern half 

of the Mymensingh and Dacca Districts and the greater part 
of the Sylhet District and the city stood at the site of 
modern Badkamta. Karmantavasaka has been identified with 
Badkamta in the Tippera District.°’ the Chittagong C.P. of 
Kantideva (9th century A.D.) mentions Vardhamanapura as 


the capital of King Kantideva. The location of the town 


in the area ruled by the king remains uncertain. °% 


84, EI. XIX, P. 118. 


85. MASB. I, P. 85. 


86. EI. XVII, P. 351. 


87. Ibid. XVII, P. 351. 
88. Ibid. XXVI, P. 317f£. 
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= oe 8 
Tamralipti finds mention in the Dudhpani Rock Inscr. 2 


of Udayamana (8th century A.D.) where it is learnt that 
merchants from distant places like Ayodhya used ‘to 
frequent the port of Tamralipti for purposes of trade. 


It has been identified with Tamlites of Ptolemy (2nd 


century A.D.), modern Tamluk in the Midnapore district. 
Ptolemy locates this sea-port on the bank of the Ganges. 
The sea-port finds mention in the account of the Chinese 
travellers Fa-hien (5th century A.D.), Hiuen-Tsang and 


It-sing (7th century A.D.). 


In the Ird& c.p. 79 


of Kamboja Nayapala (11th century 
A.D.), Priyangu is described as the capital (Rajadhanyah 


Priyangutah) of the Pala-Kamboja rulers. The city can 


not be identified with any amount of certainty. The first 
five verses of the inscription give us a description of 
the city decorated with high-towering temples with banners 
at their tops and golden rampart-walls and crystal gateways 


/ Daravyomodgama - klantairiva yatra suradlayaih | Calatpataka- 


jihvagrairvilihyante payomucah v.1. Haimanagniruco yasyam 


prakaranadhigerate Sphatikani sphutabhani gopuranivi- 


bhartivya v.44 The city was situated somewhere in the 
modern Hooghly or Midnapore district.”+ 


89, Ibid. II, P. 345. 
90, Lbid.xXxII, P. 150ff. 
91. BI., Pp, 356. 
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The royal camp situated at Vikramapura is mentioned 
in the land-grant charters of the Candras, the Varmans and 
the Senas. The ruins of Raémapala, now a village in the 
_Vikrampur parganah of the Dacca District in Bangladesh, 
perhaps represents Vikramapura, the capital of the rulers 


of Vanga (Eastern Bengal). That Vikramapura was the 


stronghold of the Candras is evident from the findspot 

of the Rampal C.P. of Sricandra and its mention in all 
the land-grants of the Candras. We find reference to the 
royal camp at the same place of the Varman records.” 
Lastly, the city was brought under the occupation of the 
Senas who conquered at least parts of East Bengal by 
driving away the Varmans off their stronghold at Vikrama- 


pura.?? 


The Manahali C.P. grant’* of Madanapala refers to 


— 


the royal camp at Ramavati which seems to have been one 


of the Pala capitals during the reign of Ramapadla and 
Madanapala. The Ramacaritayf gives a glowing description 


92, Samantasar C.P. of Harivarman, EI. XXX, P. 255ff.3 


Vajrayogini C.P. of Samalavarman, Ibid., Belava C.P. 


Se EER ELE TEE eel 


of Bhojavarman, CBI., P. 236. 
3 4 


93. Amitabha Bhattacharya, op. cit., P. 98. 
—_—_—_— 


94, CBI., PP. 211-17. 
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of the city which was founded by Ramapala. /cf. Akuruta - 
mahadravina - vestita-pratistha ~ dhiropita - harigah ] 
Gnnkemevece dhama - lekha - dhikaranamapi - meru - 
gixharamiva 7.°° The ruins of this capital Ras. been 


discovered in the Malda district. The city was situated 
at the junction of the Karatoya and the Ganges.?° Its 
advantageous geographical position added to its strategic 


and commercial importance. 


Sricandrapura, the city named after the king Sri- 


candra, finds mention in his PaSchimbhag C.P. Inscr. The 


city is said to have been located in the midst of three 


districts namely, Garala, Pogara and Candrapura, together 


with the half (or parts) of Vedika attached to Satalavarga 


within Srinatta-mandala. It was a place well-known for 
religious establishments, monasteries and temples dedicated 
to the Brahmanical gods. Some of the mathas are referred 

to as Degantariya and Vangala. It was, therefore, a noted 


place of pilgrimage as well as a University town. 


Srihattamandala mentioned in the PaSchimbhag C.P. of 


Sricandra might have its head-quarters at Srihatta, modern 


95. RC. III.32. 3.. 


96. SHAIB., P. 134, f.n. 33 JASB. (1900) XIx, pt. I, P. 71. 
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Sylhet. The existence of érthattamandala comprising 
several districts may be derived from the discovery of 
the Bhatera copper-plates” | of Govinda Kegavadeva and 


Iganadeva that record grant of land in the village Bhata- 


pada and its adjacent areas. Bhatapada has been identified 


with the modern Bhatera. The epithet Srihattanatha to the 
local deity Vatesvara Siva also proves the inclusion of 


the donated land in the administrative unit of Srihatta. 


Further, large Brahmanical religious establishments in 


the districts of Srihattamandala should have attached a 


great deal of educational and religious importance to the 
town of Srinatta. Bhirigresthika is referred to in $ridhara's 
(10th century A.D.) Nyayakandali, not only, as a centre of 


Brahmanic learning, but also, as a seat of the Sresthins 


eT 


or merchants and Hankere. It also finds mention in 


Krsnamisra's Prabodhacandrodaya (11th century A.B.) and 


Bharata Chandra Raya's (18th century A.D.) Satya Pirer 


Katha. Bhiirigresthika has been identified with the present 


village of Bhursut on the right bank of the Damodar in 


the Hooghly district.?” 


SE tg. 


97, CPS. PP. 159, 186. 
? 


ennai 
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In the Belava C.P. of Bhojavarman, Simhapura is 
said to be the rowel ond of the Varmans. Regarding the 
location of the town, the choice seems to lie between 
three known cities bearing the name ;: one to the north 

of the Salt Range in the Punjab, a second in Kalinga, 
perhaps identical with the modern Singhapuram between 
Chicacole and Narasannapeta, and the third in Radha gene- 
rally identified with Singur in the Hooghly district./ 
If the identification is based upon the evidence deduced 


from the Ceylonese chronicle Mahavamsa, it may be located 


in Radha-janapada. 


Peranatana was probably the administrative head- 


quarters of the district of Peranatana mentioned in the 


Mainamati C.P. of Govinda-candra. The town was situated 

in Samatatamandala, as it is indicated by the copper-plate 
grant. The Mainamati C.P. of Ranavankamalla of Harikaladeva 
mentions the city of Pattikera that was famous for its 


Buddhist monastery. Pattikera also seems to have been the 


administrative head-quarters of the territorial unit of 
this name in Samatata-mandala in the 11th century A.D., as 


it is evident from the Mainamati Plate (no.1) of 


100. HAB. P. 207, also P. 214, f.n. 13, 14, 15. 
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Ladahavandra. It appears from the location of the present 
Pargana of Patikara that the vast ruins of an urban 
settlement on the bank of the river Gomati and in the 
vicinity of the Mainamati hills bear testimony to the 


existence of ancient town of Pattikera. A number of silver 


coins discovered along with the land-grant charter of 
Bhavadeva bear the legend 'Patikera’ suggesting, no doubt, 


its commercial importance in the early period. 


Gauda in Malda district seems to be place where once 


existed the city of Laksmanavati, probably founded by the 


Sena king Laksmanasena. This royal seat stood on the Ganges 
near its junction with the Mahananda and figured prominently 
till the days of Humayun and Akbar. +9 The city was known 


as Lakhnauti in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. 1°? Vijayapura is 


Stated to have been the Sena capital in Dhoyi's PavanadUutam 


(12th century A.D.) / Skandhavaram Vijayapuramityunnatam 


rajadhanim 7.1% 


The modern village of Bijayanagar (near 
Godagiri), seven miles to the south of Deopara and about 
ten miles to the west of Rampur-Boalia, is considered by 


\ 


101. Amitabha Bhattacharya, op. cite» P. 102. 


102. Ibid., P. 45. 


103. Dhoyi's Pavanadtam., Ed. Chintaharan Chakravarti, 


Calcutta, 1926. 
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R.P.Chanda to be identical with Vijayapura./% R.P.Chanda 


refers to the local tradition connecting Vijayanagara 


with king Vijayasena, while M.Chakravarti identifies 


Vijayapuri with Nudiah,*°° the capital of Rae Lakhmaniah 
at the time of the Muhammadan conquests” The description, 


as given in the Pavanaditam, suggests that the city 
flourished near the Ganges. The temple of PradyumneSvara, 


mentioned in the Deopada Prasasti, might be situated in 


some parts of Vijayapura, identified with Vijayanagara, 


which is not far from Deopada. 


Literary and epigraphic evidence leave(no scope of 
doubt that the towns in ancient Bengal were centres of 
administrative, military, commercial, industrial and 
cultural activities. The predominant class in the adminis- 
trative head-quarters was constituted by civil and 
military officials. Ports and market-towns were chiefly 
populated by the people of the mercantile community 
including traders, merchants and artisans, However, in 
all cases, there were artisans producing consumers’ goods 


and traders maintaining the import-export linkage to 


104. R.P.Chanda, Gauda Rajamala, Rajsahi, 1319 B.S., P. 75, 
JRAS., 1914, PP. 101, 105. 


105, JASB., NS. I, Ps 45. 
106. Minhaj-ud-din's Tabagat-i-Nasiri, Trans. by Raverty, 
Calcutta, 1880, PP. 554, 559, £.n. 2. 
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cater to the needs of the sophisticated urban society. 

The urban social life, as depicted in Vatsyayana's 
Kamastitram, gives us to understand the luxurious way of 
life led by a nagaraka. Sandhyakaranandin's Ramacaritam 
and Dhoyi's PavanadUltam throw side-lights upon the sophis- 
ticated sities of city-bred life. The priestly classy, 


including Brahmanas and Buddhist monks, presumably dominated 


the society in University-towns and places of pilgrimage. 


Traders and Artisans ;: 


It may be held that the key-position in the urban 
society belonged to the merchants, traders and artisans. 


The Damodarpur copper-plates of the Gupta period inform 


us that Nagaragresthi (President of the guild of merchants 


or according to some a banker), Sarthavaha (Chief of the 
guild of caravan traders), Prathamakulika (Chief artisan) 
were included in the Council (Adhisthanadhikarana) that 
agate constituted to advise the Officer-in-charce of a 
district in the matter of administration. This is, no 
doubt, a positive evidence of the State-recognition to 
the mercantile community. The merchants and traders wepe 
so well-organised through guilds (Nigama referred to in 
the BasHrh seals) that the State could not but recognise 


their position in the society. During the Post-Gupta 
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period, the State-recognition to the trading and artisan- 
community seems to have continued to be extended. The 


Faridpur C.P. of Gopacandra (6th century) refers to 


‘Pradhanavyaparinah' (leading merchants) as witnesses to 
land-transactions. From the 8th century onwards, the 
references to traders and merchants in the epigraphic 
records are not found so often as before. But that does 


not necessarily indicate the decline of their position 


as suggested by Dr.Niharranjan Ray. °°! The Kurkihar Bronze 


Inscription 108 of the Pala period refers to Vanik Maneka. 
Sarthavaha Jambhalamitra is stated in the Mandhuk inser, +9? 


of Gopala II to have endowed an image of Buddha. In the 


110 111 


Narayanapura Image Inscr. and the Baghaura Image Inscr. 


of the time of Mahipala-I, mention is made of Vaniks 


Buddhamitra and Lokadatta who installed the images of 


Narayana and Vinayaka respectively. The Chandimau Image 


Inscr.1+4 of Ramapala mentions Vanik Sadhu Saharana who 


107, BI., PP, 327-28. 


109, IHQ. XXVIII, P. 51. 


110, 2G. Tks Pa 22iy TAs XIVy.P. 165. 
112s Ble RVETZ Ps 353. 


112. MASB. Vz P. 93-94, 
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is said to have erected the image of Bodhisattva Padmapani. 
In addition to these, the enaotay: Commercial activities 
May reasonably be inferred from epigraphic references to 
the growth of different types of industries, facilities 

of transport afforded by the river-system and the luxuries 
of urban life. Commercial and cultural relations between 
Bengal and South-East Asian countries that commenced in 
the early centuries of the Christian era seem to have 


continued in the Pala period. The Nalanda o.p.** of 


Devapala records the grant of five villages by the Pala 
king to King Baluputradeva of the Sailendra dynasty, ruler 
of Java, Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, for making an 
endowment in favour of a monastery at Nalanda built by 


the Sailendra king. 


According to the tradition recorded in Anandabhatta's 
Vallalacarita, the power and prestige of Suvarnavaniks 


ee en eR epee aceon 


suffered decline on the ground of their refusal to agree 


RETREATS a RR CE A 2 PPC PPE ARON CSR SS REESE OME AREER? EDN 


113. EX. XVIL,P.3ig. 
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to Valladlasena's repeated demand for monetary loan. This 
might reflect the fact that the patronage of the State 

was withdrawn from the guild of gold-merchants, as they 
failed to honour arbitrary royal demand from them, However, 
the position of the merchants is not to be considered in 
isolation, because, trade and industry were erganised 
through guilds by joint efforts. The merchants had to 
depend upon the craftsmen and artisans for manufactured 


goods to be exported in exchange of imported merchandise. 


Artisans and Craftsmen : 


Epigraphic references to ornaments made of gold, 
silver, pearl, diamond etc. suggest, no doubt, an indis- 


pensability of gold-smiths, jewellers and precious stone- 


cutters in the life of luxuries led in towns and cities, 214 


Gold-smith, however » finds mention in the Kurkihadr Bronze 


Inscr. (no. 49) of Mahipadlaland the Bihar Image Inscr. of 


Vigrahapala III. The Paschimbhag C.P. of Sricandra refers 


to artisans Karmakara (black~smith) , Carmakara (leather- 


worker), Sutradhara (carpenter) , Sthapati (Masons, Archi- 


tects) and Malakara (Garland-makers). In the Bhatera C.P. 


114, cf. Deopadd Pragastiz; CBI. PP. 245-493 RC. III. 33-34. 
—aeeemmcememmeemnn smn, — 


+ 
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of Govinda KeSava, reference is made to Dantakara (ivory- 


worker) and Kamsyakara (Braziers) dwelling in the village. 
They must have also resided in the towns where there was 


a constant demand for commodities produced by them. Epigra- 


1235 


phic reference to Sankhavadaka suggest indirectly the 


existence of a guild or corporation of conch-shell workers. 


Wood-crafts were handled in different dimensions by 
Sutradhaéra (carpenter), Taksanu (engraver) and shipbuilders. 
That the ship-building industry was in a flourishing 
condition is affirmed by indirect references to boats by 
the terms Naudandaka(the post to fasten boat) Navatakseni 


117 


(ship-building harbour) .°° Naukhata (the channel open 


to boats), Nauyoga’?® (port) » NEvikat?? and explicit mention 


of various types of fleet meant for warfare / Nanavidha- 


nauvataka-sampadita, Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala_/. 


Reference to Nauvitana (war-fleet) in the Deopada Pragasti 


(v.22) of Vijayasena is no less significant. 


aE ACA IEE SESE OT RS ERT 2 SSS PRR AP PNAS 


115. EDEP., P. 67. 


116. Faridpur copper-plates of Dharmaditya, CBI.» PP. 80,76. 


117. Gunaighar C.P. of Vainyagupta, Ibid.,P. 67. 


118. Ibid. 


119. CPS., P. 161. 
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/ 
Silpin ; 


Sculptors and engravers were collectively known 
as $ilpins during the Pala period. Most of the records 
of this period mention the name of the artist who inseribed 
those records on metals or stones. In some of the records, /7° 
we find mention of the places wherefrom the engravers 
hailed, It indicates the localisation of particular arts 


and crafts. VarendrI was a famous centre of arts and crafts 


developing a particular style of its own. The Deopaga 


Prasasti of Vijayasena is said to have been engraved by 
Ranaka 6ilapani, the crest-jewel of the guild of Varendri. 


— an a ~ pa Aa “. nee om 
Z Cakhana Varendraka-~silpigosthi-ctidamani Ranakah Siilapanih_/. 


Two prominent artists of the Pala period were Dhiman and 

Bitpala, who are said to have belonged to Wareadtes It 
may be reasonably held that the guild of artists belonging 
to Varendri was responsible for developing the East-Indian 


school of Art in early medieval Bengal. 


120. cf. Belwa C.P. of Vigrahapala III, EI, XXIX, P. 9ff.3 


Jajilpara C.P. of Gopala II, JAS. XVII, P. 137£f£.; 


Amgachi C.P.: of Vigrahapala III, EI. XV, P. 295ff. 


121. Taranatha : History of Buddhism in India (tr.), IA. Iv, 


P. 102; Aksayakumar Maitra, Introd. to Gaudarajamala, 


P. IV. 
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Weaver 3: 


The weavers appear to have occupied an important 
position in the society, because, the weaving industry 
flourished in Bengal since very early times. As it has 


been already stated above, +22 the ArthaSastra of Kautilya 


refers to varieties of cloths manufactured in Bengal. 


The artisan class may be broadly divided into two 
groups : artists and craftsmen, and producers of consumers' 


goods, viz. Tailika (Oilmen) , Modaka (Sweet~meat--makers) , 


Tantuvaya (weavers). 


Menial Class 3: 


The menials presumably formed the lowest stratum 
of the urban society. They formed some occupational castes 
like, Rajaka (washerman) and Napitas (barber). The outcaste 
Candalas seem to have been charged with the duties at the 
cremation ground. The existence of the menial class cannot 
be considered as the characteristic of the urban society, 
because their relevance to the rural society cannot be 


questioned. 


122. Vide Chapter III 3 Mixed Castes. 
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Other professional groups : 


Concentration of wealth and luxuries stemming from 
it in towns and cities reasonably gave rise to professions 
like those of acting, dancing and singing etc. The Paschim- 


' bhag C.P. Inscr. refers to Nata (dancer), Cetika (maid- 


servant probably Devadasi), Dhakkavadaka (drummer), 


Kahalika (player on Kahala, a kind of drum), Dragadika 
(player on kettle-drum) etc. City-damsels and the temple- 


girls (Devadasi) are referred to in the epigraphic records??? 


Composition of the urban society : 
From the above discussion, it appears that the urban 
society was composed of the ruling class, priestly class, 
mercantile class, artisan class, menial class and parasite 
professional class. The magnates of the society were the 
royal dignitaries, the wealthy Brahmins, merchants and 
industrial entwepreneurs. Sometimes, it so happened that 


absentee land-lords lived in towns and maintained remote 


123. Edilpur C.P. of KeSavasena, v. 23, IB. P. 124; Deopada 


PraSasti of Vijayasena, Ve 31, Ibid. ,P. 49; Bhuvanesvar 


Pragasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva, v. 30, Ibid. P. 35. 
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control on their landed property in villages. It would 
hot be unreasonable to hold that the land-owning class, 


known by the generic term Mahattara, often shifted from 


villages to towns in search of richer and more luxurious 
way Of life and thus was responsible, to a great extent, 
for draining out the surplus production of villages for 


consumption in towns and cities. The Deopada Prafasti of 


Vijayasena draws our attention to the simplicity of the 
village-dwelling Brahmanas in contradistinction to the 
luxury of the townfolk. It is said : "Through the fayour 
showered by him, wives of Brahmanas , as they amassed great 
fortune, were instructed by city-damsels to recognise pearls 
from their similarity with seeds of cotton, pieces of 
emarald from their resemblance with leaves of Saka, pieces 
of silver from their similitude to bottle-gourd flowers,» 
jewels from their likeness with developed seeds of pome- 
granates and gold from its closeness to blooming flowers 
of the creepers of pumpkin-gourd". / Muktah karppasavi- 
jairmmarakataSakalam Sakapatrairaladbupuspai rupyani ratnam 


parinatibhidurairkuksibhirddadimanam] kugmandi-vallarinam 


vikasitakusumaih kaficanam nagaribhih siksyante yatprasadad- 


AER tl CS EE Ee PRE APE, Tr EDS SD PES ADD Sree (She Acta 


vahuvibhavajusam yositah Srotriyanamyy. 23 7. 
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Interdependence of Village and Town : 


A village or a cluster of villages was often trans- 
formed into a town or a city for administrative, strategic, 
commercial and cultural reasons; already pointed out above. 
Again, when a town or a city faced decline, its position 
would be reduced to that of a village. However, a town or 
a city used to be surrounded by a large nwmber of 
villages. The town was entirely dependent on the villages 
for its subsistence. The surplus production from the 
villages seems to have been supplied to the towns in the 
form of food-grains and raw-materials for manufacturing 
industries. Commodities were transported from villages 
to towns by land-routes and waterways, following the usual 
rules of marketing. In the Gunaighar C.P. of Vainyagupta, 
we find mention of the ports at Cudamani, Nagarasri and 


Pradamara in connection with the boundaries of the gifted 


land / Purvena Cudamani - Nagaragri - nauyogayormadhye 


jola l. 127°" References to Vyaparakarandya and Vyaparanda 


(customs-officer) in post-Gupta epigraphs and to 


Saulkika (collector of tolls and custom dues) and Tarika 


124. CBI.y P. 67. 


125. Ibid., PP. 80, 83. 
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; a 126 
(officer collecting ferry dues) in the Pala epigraphs 
seem to suggest the anxiety of the State to determine 
or control import-export process by collection of tolls 


and custom-duties. The Chittagong~c.p, 12? of Damodaradeva 


refers to Rajapatha (royal-road or highway) that should 


have facilitated trade and commerce, 


In addition to food-grains, salt was one of the items 
that might have been supplied from villages to the towns. 
Saltpit has been often referred to in the land-grant 
charters allowing to the donees the right to the salt-pit 
Z salavanah, lavanakara_7.+?° Forest-products like wood, 
bamboo, cotton and qinenaiesroauees seem to have been 
supplied from the villages in order to make provisions for 


raw materials required by industrial establishments in 


towns. In the land donation records, mention is made of 


the natural resources like forest /sajhatavitapah7,*?? 
orchards Z samrapanasa, saguvakanarikela say 130 to the 


126. Ibid., P. 168. 


127, IB., P. 158ff. 
128. cf. Rampal C.P. of Sricandra, IB., P. 1ff.3 Irda C.P. 
of NayapalaQxxII, P. 150ff. 


129, Tarpandighi Grant of Laksmanasena, CBI., P. 293. 
130. Belava C.P. of Bhojavarman, Ibid., P. 2393 
Madhainagar Grant of Laksmanasena, Ibid., P. 291. 
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enjoyment of which the donees were entitled. In other 

Words y the donees might consume, distribute or exchange 
those products from forests and gardens for other commo- 
dities. Againy in case of rent-free holdings, the villagers 
were similarly entitled to enjoy those products and exchange 


the surplus in nearby markets for other goods. 


The villages were hardly in need of commodities 
manufactured in towns, especially the luxury-goods. The 
daily necessities of the villagers seem to have been 
provided by the rural artisans and craftsmen. The rural 
society, no doubt, hinged upon the economy based upon 


agriculture and small industries. 


It appears from the verse 23 of the Deopada Pragasti 
of Vijayasena, as quoted before, that the Brahmins dwelling 
in villages sometimes used to settle in the towns, accepting 
royal favour and their wives, who were accustomed to the 
simplicity of the village-life, were not familiar with 
the pomp and luxury of the urban life. The epigraphic 
evidence suggests also that the contact between towns and 
villages was regularly maintained. Although the villages 
were not at all dependent upon towns economically, the 


University towns and places of ptlgrimage might have often 
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been visited by villagers, belonging to the upper class 
of the society, seeking higher education or religious 


merit (Punya). Some Brahmins and Kayasthas seem to have 


been reg¢ruited from villages to join the judicial or 


administrative service in towns. 


Taking into consideration the relevant data that 
can be derived, directly or indirectly, from the corpus 
of Bengal inscriptions, it appears that the social strue- 
ture in ancient Bengal was an integration of the rural and 
urban society. The caste-ridden society in the village 
comprising Brahmins and non-Brahmin Sidras was economically 
stratified into two main classes, namely, the land-owning 
class and the peasantry. On the other hand, the urban 
society, having less emphasis on the caste-system, comprised 
occupational classes that might have been divided into two 
Strata, namely, the privileged and the non-privileged. The 
position of the non-privileged in towns corresponded to 
that of the peasantry in villages, while the status of the 
land-owning class in villages was almost equivalent to that 
of the privileged in towns and cities. It can hardly be 
denidd that those in possession of the religious and ruling 
authorities enjoyed the most privileged position in the 


society, while those who were in charge of producing the 
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wealth and resources of the country ,namely, the peasantry, 
artisans and traders, not to speak of the menial class, 
formed the less privileged or non-privileged stratum in 

the society. However, the urban society may be distinguished 
from the rural society, when we find the former dependent 
upon the latter economically and the latter upon the founer 
politically and, to some extent, culturally. It can hardly 
be held that villages were alienated from towns and vice 
versa, as suggested by the propounders of the theory of 


"Asiatic society". 
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CHAPTER VI 


State and Society 


So long as ancient Bengal remained within the Magadhan 
empire during the NandaMaurya or Gupta ages it could hardly 
have claimed itself to beaseparate state. With the rise 


of Vanga and Gauda as independent kingdoms, following the 


downfall of the Gupta Empire, the state-system might have 
gradually grown up in ancient Bengal. While the second 
half of the sixth century A.D. witnessed the political 
phenomena of the rise and fall of Vanga, in the first half 


of the seventh century A.D. an imperial unity was achieved 


centring round Gauda during the reign of SaSahka. A century 


following the reign of Sasanka is generally supposed to 


be the period of matsyanyaya in both Gauda and Vanga. 


Matsyanyaya : 


In the Khalimpur c.p.} of Dharmapala, it is stated 


thus : Matsyanyayamapohitum Prakrtibhirlaksmyah karap WV 


grahitah Sri’ Gopala iti ..., that is, "the illustrious 


Gopala, whom the people made to take the hand of Fortune, 


1. CBI. P. 96. 
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to put an end to the practice of fish". Gopala, founder 

of the Pala dynasty, who came to power sometime about the 
middle of the 8th century A.D. was elected king by the 
people in order to put an end to the state of anarchy 
which had prevailed in Bengal. Scholars interpreting the 
above passage have generally stressed upon the chaos and 
anarchy in the political life of Bengal that was caused by 


successive changes of ruling dynasties in both Gauda and 


Vanga and a series of invasions from outside. ? But the 


social implication of the expression has been hardly 
explained by scholars. The following passage occuring in 

the Bhagalpur ey es of Nardyanapala eWlogising the achieve- 
ments of Gopala states : Jitva yah kamakariprabhavamabhi- 
bhavamn saSvatim prapa Santas that is, "who (Gopala) achieved 
peace for the people in Bengal by having defeated the attacks 
of the oppressors or tyrants". The expression Kamakari 

stands for those unruly elements in the society who act 
wilfully and create law and order problem. This explanation 
would indirectly provide us with a clue to the actual 
condition prevailing in the society on the eve of Gopala's 


accession, Those who are referred to as kamakari seem to 


nets ar HNN nt HR LOE in ifr AE IE Sti A AE FASTER AaPE TH OEE IERIE ESN EAA 


2. HAB., PP. 89 - 90, 


3. CBI., Pp, 164. 
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have endangered the security of the family- and private 
property-rights. The authors of ancient political treatises 
have referred to a state of law-lessness by the expression 


matsyanyaya. In the Santiparvan of the Mahabharata, (XII. 67. 


2-16), it has been stated by Bhisma that a kingless country 
is overwhelmed by tyrants and those who live cannot enjoy 
the rights of family and property. Manu states that in 


the absence of king's danda, the strong would roast the 


weaker like 'fish on spit', ownership would remain with 

none and the lower ones would usurp the place of the higher 
ones.” Thus, the Arthasastra-Smrti school, represented by 
Kautilya, Manu and Bhisma, has indicated the insecurity of 
family-and private property-rights and other forms of social 
disorder associated with it as the main symptoms of matsyanyaya. 
The social insecurity made it imperative for the sebole to 
enter into a mutual agreement to elect their king who might 


restore law and order in the society by his coercive power 


(danda) and incidentally establish a state with seven 


elements or organs. 


4. U.N. Ghosal, A History of Indian political Ideas, Bombay, 
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1959, P. 197. 


5. Ibid 
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Social-Contract ; 


The social contract that led to the origin of the state 


is explained in the Santiparvan of the Mahabharata where 


it is stated that the people, being tired of lawlessness 

in the society, made a compact that persons fee“ gusrty 

of antisocial acts like theft, murder, adultery or any 

kind of tyrrany would be expelled from society. In order to 
inspire mutual confindence, they entered into a universal 
social contract to guarantee the agreement. And in order to 
strengthen the contract, they sought to appoint a king whom 
they would give a share of their property and who in return 
would: protect the property of the subjects and be the 
object of their respect. The Buddhist text Digha ieee” 
gives a more vivid exposition of the social-contract by 
stages. It is said that with the degeneration of heavenly 
life in an ideal state into earthly life, people gradually 
entered into a series of agreements among themselves and 
set up institutions of property and family. But this gave 
rise to the fear of theft and other forms of unsocial 


conduct. So the people entered into further agreement to 


6. Digha Nikaya, Vol. III, Trans. by T.W. Rhys Davids, 


London, 1921, PP. 84-95, 
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select a chief who would promise the security of their 
family and property by chastising the wicked, In return, 
they would contribute to him a portion of their paddy. In 
the same way the Buddhist text Mahavastu gives us to 
understand that the people, of their own, took an initia- 
tive to select their ruler or king so that anarchy and 
disorder in society might be combated effectively. Thus, 
with the origin of kingship originated the state with its 
different organs (ae) for the upkeep of the social 
welfare. So, the state was constituted by the séciety and 


for the society. 
Prakrti : 


The relations between the state and the society are 


quite evident from the passage of the Khalimpur C.P. of 


Dharmapala referring to the election of Gopala as a king 

by the Prakrtis (common people) in order to put an end to 
the state of anarchy. The interpretation of the term Prakrti 
has led to a controversy among the scholars. While some 
suggest that general election was held by the people at 
large, others think that it was initiated by a group of 


officials or chiefs. It is, however, reasonable to hold 


that in a state of disorder regular election by the general 


mass of people was not practicable and that the selection 
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initially made by the leading chiefs was subsequently 


acclaimed by the people or prakrtis./ According to Pramode 


Lal Paul ,° prakrti should be taken as a technical term 


to denote "principal officers of the state" and that Gopala 
was placed on the throne by them. In support of his view, 
the scholar has cited evidence from the Sukranitisara 
furnishing the list of ten Prakrtis or officials like the 
chaplain, the minister, the judge and so on / Samastam 
purodha laksanam yam taducyate purodasca pratinidhih 
Pradhanah sacivastathad mantri pradvivakagca panditah 


“Sumantrakah amatya duta ityeta rajfa prakrtayadavah_77 


Another reference to Prakrtis as royal officials is to be 


found in the Rajatarafgini which records the election of 


Jalauka as king of Kashmir by a group of seven officials 
called Prakrtis. But, in the absence of a stable government, 
we can Haraly think of a group of permanent state officials 
wielding considerable political power. Mr. Paul seems to 
have raised doubt whether the people in Bengal in the 
middle of the 8th century A.D. were politically so conscious 
as to participate in the election of their king and, 


Ve HAB. 4 PP, 95-96. 


8. Pramode Lal Paul, The Early History of Bengal, 


Calcutta, 1939, Poo 222s 


9, SNS., BK. I1.196. |... 
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therefore, it has been held that it was the monopoly of 
the officials only to make their choice in the procegs 

of selecting a king. But in view of the social disorder 
(matsyanyaya), it would not be unreasonable to assume that 


the people (prakrti) played an active role, in the unavoi- 


dable circumstances, in the election of their king to put 
an end to the prevailing chaos and anarchy. The Tibetan- 
historian Lama Taranatha(1573 A.D.) in his famous work 
uistory of Buddhism in India’ (1608 A.D.) corroborates 


the information of the Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, stating 


that the death of Lalitacandra was followed by a period 
of anarchy and confusion, when every Ksatriya, Brahmana 
and merchant was a king in his own house. -° Taranatha's 
account referring to the murder of a number of succeeding 
rulers and consequent miseries of the people, no doubt, 
brings into relief the abnormal political and social 


ata 


condition. The Buddhist text Aryamanjusrimalakalpa also 


records that following the death of SaSanka, Gaudatantra, 


that is, the political and social system in Gauda was 


reduced to mutual distrust and jealousy. 


10. HAB es PP. 166-67. 


Ch. Ipidsy. Bibs 
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It was not, therefore, unlikely that the Prakrtis 
or the common people took an initiative to sleet Xheic 
king in view of the urgency of the situation, Of course, 
the final election might have been preceded by a prelimi- 
nary selection made by a group of leaders. It has been 
pointed out how the people took part in the election of 


their king as early as the fourth century B.C. and even 


earlier, as Suggested by the Digha nikaya, the Arthagastra 


and the SSntiparvan of the Mahabharata. The experiences 


in the real political life seem to have been found in a 


theoretic framework in those early texts. 


Mutual obligation of the state and the society : 


The social contract theory propounded in the Buddhist 
and Brahmanical texts emphasises upon mutual obligations 
of the state and the society. From the Marxist point of 
view, the state originated as a machine to safeguard the 
interests of the rich against those of the poor. Prof. 
R.S. Sharma suggests that the speculation of social contract 
theory as envisaged in early texts is the product of an 
advanced stage of social development when the tribal 


society had broken UP» giving rise to the clash of interests 
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between people of unequal wealth. ?@ According to him, the 
king's office was meant to support the haves against the 


combined attacks of the havenots, because in the Santi- 


‘ema S EE 


Pparvan (66.19) of the Mahabharata it is stated that 


without the king's protection, the wealthy would have to 


encounter death, confinement and persecution*? and the 


Ayodhyakanda (67.18) of the Ramayana states that in a 
Ba ae 14 


kingless state the wealthy feel insecure. 


We may examine the view of Prof. Sharma in the context 
of eighth-century Bengal. The Prakrtis or common people 
seem to have been effectively involved in the process of 
electing their king with the purpose of consolidating the 
body-politic. It is difficult to determine whether the 
Prakrtis, referred to in the Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, 
belonged to the privileged Bi -naneoriwidesee Class of the 
society. It can hardly be held that matsyanyaya, continuing 
for about a century in Bengal, caused distress to a 


particular section of the society. The Prakrtis, referred 


to in the Pala record seem to represent the people in 


ce nm rene ete Medea RTT INES SAORI EN SACRE? PO i A RN a SH PPR DN FSC HAAR 


a ES ES SSA TR ETE AG SES ESSER ESTES ES 


ancient India, Delhi, 1959, PP. 33 - 36. 


13. Ibid., Pp. 40. 


14, Ibid. 
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general, including all sections of the society. The 
ArthaSastra-Smrti school as well as the Buddhist school 

of thought give us to understand that the king was obliged 
to maintain law and order for the society as a whole, for 
which he was entitled to enjoy the share of the produce 
from the land and other sources. It appears that the position 
of the king was more dependent on the producing mass of 
people than on non-producing privileged few, Therefore,he 
was under no obligation to serve the interests of the 
privileged few as against the majority of the people. It 
has been enjoined in Rajadharma that the king should use 
his danda or coercive power to protect the good and punish 


oad 


the wicked. Mutual obligations as envisaged in the "social 


contract" originally did not snap the direct ties between 
the state and the peasantry, although later, the rise of 
the land-owning class snapped them. From the Pala records, 
however, we learn that Gopala, being elected by the people 
even in the middle of the eighth century A.D., served the 
interests of the people by bringing under control those 
who had been disturbing the social order by their tyrant- 


like wilful acts. 
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Concept of State ;: 

Ancient Indian thinkers regarded the state as an , 
organic whole formed of seven constituents, also known 
as sO many limbs (afigas). In Kautilya’s Arthagastra the 


- 4 
state is defined as consisting of seven elements, viz. 


svami, amatya, janapada, durga, koga, danda, and mitra 


/ svamyamatyaj anapadadurgakoSadandamitrani Prakrtayah_7./° 


Some manuscripts of the Santiparvan use the term astangika 


rajya (eight-element state) in the critical edition (122.8), 


alenougn the eighth element is not specifically mentioned. 
Kautilya does not include Purohita or royal priest as one 
of the constituents of the state, whereas Kamandaka in his 
Nitisara refers to Purohita in such a way that he might 


be recognised as one of the eight organs of the state. Of 


the seven constituents, svamin (lord) and amatyas (minister) 


constituted the central government exercising the sovereign 


power. Svami perhaps refers to the head or lord of both 


monarchical and republican states, for in discussing the 


calamities affecting the raja, Kautilya mentions the weak- 


ness of vairajya, i.e. non-monarchical Skates? ° The intention 


of using the term svami, instead of raja, is to stress 


15. ag. Vol. II, BK. Vl. 1, P. 38. 


16. Ibid.» BK. VIII. 25 P, 86. 
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the sense of possession exercised by the head who occupies 
a very exalted position in the scheme of Kautilya. According 


to him, the svami should be endowed with qualities flowing 


from noble birth, wisdom, enthusiasm and personal ability 


/ Abhigamika-gunah prajna-gunah utsahagunah and Stmasampat_7}! 


The second element amatya, usually translated as 
‘ministers’, are distinguished from mantrins who are charged 
with the duty of advising the king and maintaining the 
confidential nature of the counsel (mantra). While discussing 


the number of amatyas constituting the mantriparisad, 


Kautilya distinguishes between mantrins and amatyas. He 


restricts the number of mantrins to three or four / Mantri- 


bhistribhiscaturbhirvasaha mantrayeta_/, 1° while the number 


of amatyas is increased in accordance with the capacity 


of giving them employment / Yathasamarthyam iti Kautilya_7.?? 


Further, while discussing the requisite qualifications of 


amatyas y Kautilya states that any person can be appointed 


amatya in deference to the needs of place, time and work. 


But this is not so with the appointment of mantrins or 


17. Ibid., BK. Vi. ly P. 38, 


18, Lbid, Vol. I, BK. I. 15, P. 16. 


19. Ibid..?. 27. 
? 
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‘counsellors’ / Vibhajyamatyavibhavam degakalau ca karma ca | 


es cma orn SS PE A EAE EEE TI A PISS LE ARORA EE 


term amatya seems to refer to the Executive officers or 


karmasacivas who are distinguished from the counsellors or 


mafitisaciva in the Junagad Inscr. of Rudradaman I (150 A.D.). 


In the Chapter Mantripurohitotpattih, Kautilya enumerates 


all the weatielte uciieiestiens of ministers or amatyas 

and three grades of the same in precedence with the degree 

of qualifications. pemspe those who fulfil all the requisite 
qualifies of an amatya might be ranked in the post of 
dhisaciva or mantri or counsellor. Amatya of Kautilya is 
identical with the Pali amacca, who were employed as officers 
of a general nature, such as village-headman, supervisors 

of sale, transactions, judges, guides in worldly and spiritual 
21 


matters, surveyors etc In the Arthagastra, therefore, 


the amatyas constitute a regular cadre of service from which 
all high functionaries such as ministers, collectors, 
treasurers, officers engaged in civil and criminal adminis- 


tration, envoys etc. are to be recruited. Z amatyasampado- 


petassarvadhyaksasSaktitah karmasu niyojyah_/ 22 Smandaka 


20. Ibid. BK. I. 8, P. 9. 


21. Richard Fick, Social Organisation of North-Eastern 


India in Buddha's time, Calcutta, 1920, PP. 144 -49. 


22. ad. Vols I, BK. II..9, P. 37. 
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also takes the term amatyas in a generic sense, but he seems 
to equate them with sacivas, for, in laying down the 
qualifications, the two terms are used without any dis- 
crimination. °° But they seem to have been distinguished from 
the mantrins. 4 Kautilya assigns the amatyas agricultural 
operations, fortifications, welfare of the territory, 
prevention of adversities, punishment of the criminals etc. 
/ Janapadasya karmasiddhayah svatah paratasca yogaksemas4- 


T seenaiademasenatnonslininnsomamemmnendmnannmmmionmaendiimmmmmiimmncs:cmeaeniseniamediemaamanedhocmatuenmensanenmmnee aiemmnadneenememmtaneemeeinemebaasiemmenmmmememtonenadaed 


eee 24a 7 . a) 
dhanam vyasanapratikarah gunyanivegopacayan dandakaran- 


ugrahagcet_7.°° It would thus appear that the amatyas stand 


for the governmental machinery. 


The third element janapada which literally means 


‘tribal settlement’, is mentioned as rastra in post-Mauryan 


¢ 
texts along with six elements of the state (Mbh. Santiparvan, 
27 


60. CE ee as simply jana in the Yajiavalkyasamhita. 


While the term rastra means territory, jana stands for 


ie ieoremrreiitn eens meevtr eames tise ee NPE EERO 22S PS SS PS ESE eR EEG AS gE a ESR AS PA A RAS 


236 KNS. IV. 25 sd 274 34. 


24. Ibid.,IVi, ~~ 30 - 31. 


25. AS. Vol. II, BK. VIII. 1, P. 84. 


26. R.S. Sharma, Political Ideas and Institutions in ancient 


India, Delhiy 1959, P. 18. 


27. Yajnyavalkya Samhita, 1,353, 
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population. So janapada should include both territory and 


population. In connection with the settlement of the 


janapada, Kautilya refers to the village as the smallest 


unit of territory or janapada and other larger units are 


samgrahana, karvatika, dronamukha, and sthafiiya, which are 


constituted of teny two hundred, four hundred and eight 
hundred villages respectively.°° Kautilya emphasises that 


the janapada should be predominently populated by the 


cultivators / Sidrakarsakaprayan eee. Qramam nivesayet_ 7,” 


although there should live other classes of people including 
priestly class, ruling class and other professional groups 
who should be donated land in the newly settled territory 


certainly in lieu of their service to the community. 


The fourth element is mentioned as durga which is 


called pura by Manu. °° But as a synonym of pura, durga, 


should be understood in the sense of ‘fortified capital'. 


This meaning can also be inferred from the two independent 


sections, viz. durgavidhadna and durganivega sections in 


Kautilya's Arthagastra. While the former refers to the 


285 ASy Vola: 15 8Ke. The 45° Ps. 26. 


29... bid. 


30. Ibid. Vol. I, BK. IL. 3, P. 295 MS. IX. 294. 
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construction of fortresses, the latter refers to the 
ee . 2 
planning and layout of the fortified eapital.: The 


distinction between the janapada and pura seems to have 


7 
been made out in the Santi Parva, the former denoting the 


countryside and the latter the town. >? It has been stated 


by Kautilya that the janapada should be guarded by forts 


or durgas. 


KoSa or treasury appears as the fifth constituent 


of the state. According to Kautilya, all activities of the 


state depend upon the treasury / Kosapurvassarvarambhah_/ an 


and he enumerates seven legitimate sources of income to the 
royal exchequer. ?° Treasury should be always filled with 
gold and other precious jewelleries so as to stand the 
strain of expenditure in emergency, for instance, in the 
time of natural calamities?® and foreign invasions. Kautilya 


emphasises upon the necessity of the financial prosperity 


Ste Ae VOle Tp BK Ii. 34° 8.129% 


32. Ibid. BK. II. 4, P. 30. 


33. Mbh., Santi parvan, BB. 69. 63. 


34, aS. Vol. I, BK. II. 8, P. 36. 


35. Ibid. BK. II. 6, P. 33. 


36s Ibid.) Vin Ty: Ps 32. 
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of the state for maintaining the military force / KoSamiilo 
hi aandah_7? dnana thus maintains a vital link between 


the two elements, Koga and Bala (or Danda). 


ed 


Danda or coerviva power, mainly in the form of 


military force, appears as the sixth constituent which is 


sometimes bracketted with Koga in political treatises.°° 


According to Kautilya, Danda consists of hereditary, hired, 
forest and corporation Soraiees and comprises infantry, 
chariots, elephants and cavalry.°” Santi Parvan of the 
Mahabharata states that the army comprises elephants, horses, 
chariots, infantry, navy, forced labour, indigenous and 


hired soldiers and, therefore, it is described as astanga 


bales?” The Ksatriyas are considered as the martial class 


in all the texts, Brahmanical and Buddhist. In times of 
emergency, Manu allows even the Brahmins and VaiSyas, but 


not the Staras, to bear arms / Sastram avijatibhirgrahyam 


dharmo yatroparudhyate dvijatinanca varnanam viplave 


kalakarite 7.7? Kautilya, on the other hand, recommends 
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37. Ibid. BK. VIII. 1, P. 69. 


38. KNS. VIII. 1. 

39. R.S. Sharma, Political Ideas and Institutions in ancient 
India, Delhi, 1959, P. 20. 

40. Mbh, Santi Parvan, 121. 43. 

41. MS. VIII. 348. 
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4 
the recruitment of both Vai¢yas and Siidras into the army 


on consideration of their numerical strength. / bahulasaram 


va Vaigya-Stdrabala -niti_7.?* 


S cnmmnnmhamenteemmien 


The seventh element mentioned by Kautilya is mitra, 


— 


also known as suhrt in some texts. According to Kautilya, 


the ally should be hereditary, not artificial, one with 
whom there is no possibility of rupture and who is ready to 


stand by the king when situation demands it. / Pitrpaitamaham 


nityam vaSyamadvaidhyam mahallaghusamutthamiti ihitrasampat7.*> 


SF SER SACO ERATE RARE MLRRS IRI dS mTOR NRT SEC ETNIES SPATIAL SIC EP SEN ACN SR RCPR ETD ESSE SAAN AEA 


This type of mitra is called sahaja mitra. But, sometimes, 


the king had to make diplomatic relation through political 
and matrimonial alliances with neighbouring kingdoms to 
safeguard the political intereste of his own domain. The 
existence of a state, however, depends upon its securing a 


proper balance of power by making suitable alliances, 


It is thus clear that ancient Indian political 
thinkers regarded the state as composed of seven limbs , 


among which svami (king) occupied the most superior position. 


Kautilya says, 'the king is the state' / Raja rajyamiti 


42. AS. Vol. II, BK. IX. 2,P. 81. 


43. Ibid. BK. VI. 1, P. 32. 
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prakrtisanksepa//. ** While Kautilya attaches more importance 


to the preceding element than the succeeding one, the 
Boliebeal thinkers of post-Maurya and Gupta times consider 
the seven elements complémentary to each other without 
giving precedence to a particular element. This may be - 
explained by the fact that centralisation of administrative 
power in the Maurya period was followed by decentralisation 


at a later period. 


An attempt may be made to determine the nature of 
the state in ancient Bengal in the light of the epigraphic 
records. Although we hardly find explicit mention of seven 
elements of the state, the state-machinery is well-represented 
in the Gupta, post-Gupta and Pala-Sena records by a large 
number of offices and official designations. The king 


(raja or maharaj%) or svami stands supreme in all the 


epigraphs, under whose patronage the land-donation charters 
were executed. Amatya includes a large number of officers, 


such as Uparika,*> Bhogapati © (provincial governor) 


44, Ibid. BK, VIII. 2, P. 70. 


45. Damodarpur ©C.P.s of the Gupta period, SI. Vol. I, 


PP. 284, 285, 328, 338. 


46. Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, CBI. P. 100. 
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Tad&yuktaka’ | (district-officer) midvenaika” (collector 


of udranga meaning tax on permanent tenants or principal 


tax), Hiranyasdmudayika’” (collector of revenue in cash), 


carte eceteemaratshtn tanermeatetet MEERA Heme 


Sasthadhikrta” (collector of king's grain which was one- 


sixth of the produce), Mahaksapatalika™~ (Accounts officer), 


Mahakaranadhyaksa>“ 


(officer in the Secretariat), Jyestha - 
kayastha”> (head of the department of records) , Mahadharma- 
dhyaksa i (Judge) , Mah3sandhivigrahika>> (Minister of War 
and Peace) » Officers-in-charge of the Police-department, 


viz. Dauhsadhasadhanika”® (those who catch dangerous robbers, 


a i a 4 
whom it is difficult to secure)” 5 Dandasakti’ (pa@lice-officer) , 


47, Damodarpur C.P. of Budhagupta, SI. Vol. I, P. 328. 


48, IEG., P. 373 cf. Mallasarul C.P. of Vijayasena, Ibid. , 
P. 360, 
49, Ibid. 


50. Khalimpur C.P. CBL.., P. 100. 


51. Tarpandighi C.P. of Laksmanasena, IB. P. 102. 


52, Ramganj C.. of Igvaraghosa, Ibid.,P. 153. 
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53. Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, CBI. P. 100. 


54. Madhdinagar C.P. of Laksmanasena, IB., P. 111. 
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pDandapagika°© or Dandapanika>” (officer entrusted with the 
punishment of criminals), Cauroddharanika (officer in 


charge of the recovery of stolen property or an officer 


empowered with levying fines from thieves) °° and also 


Officers-in-charge of different branches of the Army, viz. 


Mahasenapati,°+ MahSpilupatie” (Chief of the elephant corps), 


Mahavythapati°? (Chief master of battle of arrays)» 


Mah@dandanayaka°* (Commander of forces), Baladdhyaksa 


(Officer-in-charge of the army), Nava@dhyaksa 2 (Admiral 
ei tia S 
in charge of the royal fleet), HastyaSvostra-nau ala- 


vyaprtaka (Military officer in charge of the elephant, 


horse and camel corpse) ,°° Sainikasanghamukhya®’ (Commander 


in charge of different regiments), or, Executive officers 


58. Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, CBI,, P. 100. 


59. Ramganj C.P. of TSvaraghosa, IB., P. 153. 


60. IEG. P. 71, cf. Nalanda C.P. of Dharmapala, EI. XXIII, 


aes, “2D ? 


P. 290ff. 


61. Belava C.P. of Bhojavarman, IB-., P. 21. 

62. Ibid. 

63. Rampal C.P. of Sricandra, Ibid., P. 5. 

64. Naland& C.P. of Dharmapala, EI. XXIII, P. 290ff. 


65. Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, CBI. P. 100, 
66. IEG., P. 127, cf. Bangada C.P. of Mahipala I, CBI., P. 202. 


67. Irda C.P. of Nayapala, EI. XXII, P. 150f£. 
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like Rajaputra, °° Kumaramatya, °° Karttakrtika (probably 


an officer who reported to the king about the progress 


of important undertakings) ,” Duta-praisanika (Officer who 


despatched Dutas or messengers) , | Ditaka, / 


Abhitvaramana 


(letter-carrier or a special kind of meseénger), 2 Vrddha- 
dhanuska (Military officer-in-charge of bowmen) , /4 Officers 
serving in the department of public works, viz. Avasathika 
(Superintendents of avasathasy i.e. colleges or dharmasalas; 
Supervisor of the royal palace and other government buil- 


dings) ,’° Devadronisambaddha (Officer entrusted with temples 
76 


and sacred tanks 5 Superintendent of temple property), 


68. Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, CBI. P. 118. 


69, Mallasarul C.P. of Vijayasena, @Bl.P. 38. 


70. IEG., P. 149, cf. Mallasarul C.P. of Vijayasena, CBl,, P.88 
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Tks IEG., P. 108s cf. Manghyr C.P. of Devapala, CBI., P. 118. 


72. Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, CBI. P. 100. 


73. IEG. P. 2. cf. M&anahali C.P. of Madanapala, CBI.,P. 215. 
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74. HAB. P. 328, cf. Ramganj C.P. of TSvaraghosa, IB.,P.153. 


75. IEG. P. 40. cf. Mallasarul C.P. of Vijayasena, (BL. P.88 . 


76. HAB. |P. 3233 IEG. | P. 88, cf. Mallasarul C.P. of 
Vijayasena, CBI, P. 38. 
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Paniyagarika (Superintendent of water-house or of rest 


house) »’/ Vasagarika (Officer-in-charge of residential 


P 8 
buildings; Officer-in-charge of king's bed-chamber) / etc, 
and Officers related to various religious performances viz. 
Avasathika (one who keeps the domestic fire or avasathya, 


J Laeme 
burning with daily offerings), !° Santyagarika or Santya- 


garadnikrta®° (priest-in-charge of the room for the 


performance of propitiatory rites) etc. All of them seem 


to have discharged the functions of Amatyas or Karma- 


mmeomemnneenito 


sacivas as they are known from the Chapters on Adhyaksas 


in Kautilya's Arthasastra. / Amatyasampadopetassarva- 


dhyaksassaktitah karmasu niyejyan @ oo The Adhyaksas in 
the list of officials occurring in the inscriptions are 


mentioned without an individual reference. / Visayapatya- 


dinanyamsca sakalaraja-padopojivinodhyaksapracaroktaniha- 


kirtitan oy os Besides, the epigraphs specifically refer 


ere 


77. HAB. P. 328; IEG. P. 234, cf. Ramganj C.P. of Isvaraghosa, 
iB, e253 


78. HAB. P. 328; IEG. P. 366, cf. Ramganj C.P. of Isvaraghosa, 
IB.P. 153. 


79, BRS., P. XX, cf. Mallasarul C.P. of Vijayasena,Sivatp.360. 

80. Sunderban C.P. of Laksmanasena, CBI.,P.2903; Belava C.P. 
_Of Bhojavarman, IB., P. 21. 

61. BS. Vol. Ly BKy Tl. 30,. Py 37s 

82. Madhainagar C.P. of Laksmanasena, IB., P. 111. 


SS 76s 


to Rajanseya” (king's minister, companion of the king), 


Kumaramatya’* (a group of officers serving under the 


Kumaras, or Amatya enjoying the status of a Kumara) and 


simply Amatya°> who seem to have held executive posts 


although the nature of their functions ate not precisely 


indicated. In the Damodarpur copper plates Kumaramatyas 


seem to have been appointed district-officers under the 


Uparika or provincial governor. 


Mantrin or Mahamantrin i.e. Matisacivas or counsellors 


who formed a distinct ministerial class also find mention 


in Bengal epigraphs. °° The Badal Pillar inser,” of the 


time of Narayanapala refers to the members of a Brahmin 
family who held hereditary post of Counsellors under the 
Pala kings. 
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of Bhatta Bhavadeva, IB., P. 25ff. 
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The territory, recognised as one of the elements 


of the state, is represented by the expression janapadan?? 


apni 


often occurring in the land-grant charters. 


The existence of durga or fort is proved by the 


reference to Kottapala®’ (officer-in-charge Of a fort). 


— 


The expression "“Jayaskandhavara", mentioned in the Khalim- 


pur C.P. with reference to Pataliputra,appearsto suggest 


the importance of the fortified city or capital as the 


Victory-Camp, where from the king might undertake his 


military campaigns for conguests. 


The existence of Koga or treasury may be derived 


from the epigraphic references to Revenue officers or 
Accounts officers whose functions seem to have been inddrectly 


or directly connected with the royal treasury. 


Danda or force is represented by the mention of the 


officers serving in different wings of the military depart- 


ment viz. army, elephantry and navy, aS already referred to. 


88, CBI. PP, 293, 306. 


a 
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Mitra or ally, the seventh element might include the king's 


companions (Rajamatya etc.) and feudal lords (Samanta, 


Mahasamanta, Rajarajanyaka, Ranaka etc.), Diplomatic alliance, 


in matrimonial form, of the Palas with the ruling dynasties 
of South India is evident from the epigraphic records. The 


Monghyr C.P. of Devapala informs us that matrimonial alliance 


~ 


was made between Dharmapala and Rastrakuta petapels who 
gave his daughter Rannadevi in marriage with the Pala king 


/ Sci Paravalasya duhituh ksitipatina Rastrakuta-tilakasya | 


Ne cieemtnneamahtaiaatientaditenmennaneeaes 


Rannadevyah Panirjagrhe grhamedhina tena, v9.7.0" Again, 


we come to know from the Manahali C.P. of Madanapala that 


Rajyapala, son of Nardyanapala, married Bhagyadevi, daughter 


of Rastraklta Tungaraja. / Tasmat .... mahasam Rastrakutan- 


vayendostungasyottunga-maulerduhitaritanayo Bhagya-devyam 


ee ce SEARS SERED MIE ese NIRA ERDAS (steer ean Sasser 


Prasutah, v.8. 7.7} 


Although Kautilya dows not mention Purohita as a 


separate organ of the state, he emphasises on the importance 


of the functions discharged by the royal priest.’ In Bengal 


I eeeriasanetanaseaaeancenaetontieienememammadiomeesrimseaeeannrtenants aera cena emameadeanmenr menace mms me me mine en 
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epigraphs, however, Purohita finds specific mention along 


with other officials who formed the bureaucracy. Purohita 


or Mahapurohita finds mention in the Coppereplate grants 


of the Kamboja-Varman-Sena rulers who were patrons of 
Brahmanism. But, in the list of officials occurring in the 
records of the Palas and Candras, who were patrons of 
Buddhism, we hardly find any reference to Purohita. It 
remains, however, true that the Pala-Candra rulers were 


committed to maintain the social order based upon Varna 


or caste as enjofned in the Braéhmanical texts. The Pala 
kings were advised by the Brahmin counsellors who were 


well-versed in $rutis and the Smrtis. 


Varnas in relation to the State ; 


It has been stated in the Puranas that as different 


varnas did not observe their respective functions and came 


into mutual conflict, Lord Brahma prescribed coercion 


2 
(danda) and war (yuddha) as the profession of the Ksatriyas,* 


which indicates the origin of the state for the maintenance 


93. Brahma tamartham buddhva yathatathyenavai prabhuh, 
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of the social order based on the Varna-system. In the 
Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, it has been quoted in verse 5 
that Dharmapala followed the rules of caste laid down 
in the scriptures in order to restore in order the four 
varnas who had deviated from their original position as 
prescribed by law-givers /Sastrarthabhaja calatonusasya 


Varnan Pratisthapayata@ svadharme_/. It reflects the primary 


duty of a king representing the state in early period. 


It appears further, from the available records, that 


the four varnas had substantial participatory role in the 


organisation of the state-machinery that was put in charge 


of the amatyas of different cadres. Although Kautilya does 
not specifically refer to the caste of the amatyas, an 
obvious item common to the dst of requisites laid down by 
him and other political thinkers whom he quotes is the 
noble birth. It would not be unreasonable to hold that the 
upper three Varnas claimed the noble birth. Megasthenes and 
Arrian also observed that the avenues to higher posts of 
the Executive and Judiciary were open only to the higher 


classes of the community. 74 But the epigraphic records suggest 
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that the SGaras were not debarred from participation tn 
some essential functions of the government, The nature of 
functions discharged by the officials listed in the land- 
grant charters of Bengal gives us to understand the position 


held by the four Varnas in the administration. 


The rulers' caste was generally known as KsatYriya. 
Even if members of some lower castes were raised to the 
Status of rulers, either on a wave of reaction against the 
existing ruling class or on account of their growing wealth 
and power, they gradually came to be introduced as belonging 
to the Ksatriya caste by the Brahmanical iacelegiete.”? So 
far as the epigraphic records are concerned, there is hardly 
any specific reference to the caste of the ruling dynasty 
except in a few cases. Information furnished by ddfferent 
records including epigraphic records in regard to the origin 
of the Palas lead us to hold either Ksatriya or Stdra origin 


of the paige.” ° The Kamauli Grant?’ of Vaidyadeva indicates 


that Vigrahapdala III was born in the solar race / Etasya 


eee cee a ree a ooo 
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daksinadrso vamge mihirasya jatavan purvam Vigrahapalo ...V.2_/, 


while the Ra@macarita of Sandhyakaranandin describes Dharma- 


pala as Samudra-kula-dipa (the light of the race of ocean), 


/ TatkuladiIpo nrpatirabhud dharmo dhamavaniveksakuh, ved, 


commentary : tatkuladipa ityadi Samudrakuladipa dharmo 


dharmanama Dharmapala iti yavat_7;° indicating his descent 


from the Solar race, as samudra or sagara which is a synonym 


of Surya (Mbh. III, 152). Moreover, the commentary on verse 


17, ch. I of the Ramacarita expressly speaks of Kaatriya 


origin of Ramapala / Sripatih parthivo yo nabhih Ksatriya- 


_ bopeaal s s 2 s Zo -_ 7 ~- 
stasmat sambhutah vidhiriveti Slesopama Anyatra Sripater- 


Nooo 


Vasudevasya nabhito-avayavadudbhitah Sesam Sugamam Ubhayatrapi 


samam 7.?” Tf we consider the combined evidence of the 


Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva and the Ramacarita, it would 


appear that the Palas, being descended from the Solar race, 


were regarded as Ksatriyas. But the Aini-Akbari of Abul Fazi 


informs us that the Palas belonged to the Kayeth or Kayastha 


eietes The Aryamanhjusri - mulakalpa describes the Palas 


88. RC; P. 3. 
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as Dasajivi,?°? that is, they belonged to the menial or 


Sidra caste. It is diffdeult to ascertain, due to lack of 
corroborative evidence, whether the evidence furnighed by 
the Buddhist text, or, the medieval historical work, may 

be depended upon. On the other hand, it remains true that 
the attribution of Ksatriyahood to a ruling dynasty was 

the usual practice in the early medieval period. Not the 
early, but later Pala records have claimed for the Pala 
rulers, like their contemporary Pratiharas, origin from the 
Solar race. The Candra and Varman rulers of East Bengal are 
also found in their records to have claimed Ksatriya origin. 
In fact, the term Rajanya and Ksatriya became synonymous 
since very early times. The records of the Senas, however, 


call them Brahma-Ksatriya, Karnata-Ksatriya or simply 
102 


Ksatriya. The investigation of scholars has revealed 
that the Senas, originating from Karnata (modern Mysore) 


were probably Brahmins but later adopted the Ksatriya-occupation. 


101. Ibid., Bhupendranath Datta, Bangalara Itihasa, 


Calcutta, 1383 B.C., P. 24. 


102. cf. Gi) Brahmaksatriyanamajani kulaSirodama Samantasena, 


1.5, Deopara Inscr. of Vijayasena, IB.p46. (ii) Vamhse 
Karnataksatriyanamajani kulaSirodama samantasenah, 


Madhainagar C.P. of Laksmanasena, 1.7, Ibid., P. 110. 
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The vassals and nobles like Samanta, Mahasamanta, 


—-. 


Ranaka and Rajanyaka generally belonged to the Ksatriya 


caste, although there might have an exception to this rule. 


In the Tippera C.P. of Lokanatha, reference has been made 


to a Brahmin feudatory Mahasamanta Pradosa~garman who sought 
the permission of his master Lokanatha to grant him a plot 
of land for erecting the temple of god Anantanara-yana and 
for the settlement of more than hundred Vedic Brahmins. 
Lokanatha himself is introduced as Karana. It is suggested 
by some that Samanta Lokanatha belonged to the Karana caste 
sprung from the union of Vaisya male and stdra female. But, 
keeping in view the genealogy of the family to which he 
belonged, Lokanatha cannot be held to be the son of a Vaisya 
father and Sudra mother, as his great grandfather is said 


103 


to have born in a Brahmin family. But Lokanatha's mother, 


being descended from a Paragava father, was Sidra by caste. 


The Tippera C.P. of Lokanatha thus indicates that Lokanatha, 
being the son of Bra@hmana father and Sara mother, was not 
a Ksatriya by birth but rose to the status of a semiindepen- 


dent feudatory ruler in seventh-century south-east Bengal. 
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The Ksatriyas, traditionally known as the military 
caste, seem to have played the most dominant role in the 
military (Bala) organisation in a state. Kautilya expressly 
enjoins that the best army is purely composed of the 


soldiers of the Ksatriya caste. +94 


The post in the army 
was that of Senapati (Commander) , whose appointment was 
restricted by later authorities to the Brahmin or Ksatriya 


caste. / Senapatih karyo Brahmanah Ksatriyo'thava_7./°° 


In the epigraphs of Bengal we find mention of military 


officers like Senapati, (Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala) , 


Mahasenapati (Bhadgalpur C.P. of Narayanapala), Mahadanda- 


nayaka (Ibid), Maha@vytihapati, (Belava C.P. of Bhojavarman), 


ed eet 


Mahapilupati (Ibid), Baladhyaksa (Khalimpur C.P. of Dharma- 


pala) and Navadhyaksa (Ibid), holding prominent positions 


in different wings of the military department. The functions 


discharged by Mahadandanayaka seem to have been similar to 


those of Senapati. But the references to both official 


designations in the same epigraph seem to indicate some 


qualitative distinction between them, Mahadandanayaka might 


have been in charge of the force that was responsible for 
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maintaining law and order within the state, whereas Senapati 


was invested with the authority of conducting military 


operations outside the state. Officers like Dandagakti 


(Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala), Dandapasika (Khalimpur C.P. 


of Dharmapala), Dandika (Monghyr C.P. of Devapala), 


Dauhsadhasadhanika (Bangada C.P. of Mahipala I) and 


Cauroddharanika (Tarpandighi C.P. of Laksmanasena) seem to 


have functioned under Mahadandanayaka (Monghyr C.P. of 


Devapala) 4 while the soldiers belonging to different 
categories, infantry, cavalry, elephant-corps and charioteer, 
were under the command of Senapati, the chief of the Military 
Staff. The soldiers seem to have been recruited from among 


fam 
the Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and even Sudras. 


The civil administration was run jointly by the 
Ksatriyas and Brahmins. It has been stated by Kautilya that 
royal power triumphs even without arms and ever remains 
invincible, when it is held up by the Brahmanas, is sancti- 
fied by the counsel of ministers and follows the precepts 


of sastras / Brahmanenaidhitam ksatram mantrimantrabhi- 


’ ewer dai aes te A ie fo es ee ae po OO 
mantritam | Jayatyajitamatyantam sastranugamasastritam//. 
The Badal Pillar Inser of the time of Narayanapala refers 
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to a line of Brahmin ministers serving under the Palas 
on hereditary basis. Although they are not specifically 
mentioned in the records as mantrins or sacivas, the 


functions discharged by them seem to suggest that they 


served as mantrin or counsellors under the Pala rulers. 


Garga was the first member of a Brahmin family to serve as 

a minister under Dharmapala. The next three generations of 
the same Brahmin family, Darbhapani, his son Somesvara and 
grandson Kedaramisray are stated to have achieved for 
Devapala country-wide conquest by their wise counsel. 
KedaramiSra was also associated with Sarapala. His son 
Guravamigra looked after the administration of Narayanapala, 
showing skill in and devotion to polity. He also proved 


his martial abilities in the battle-field / Udvasitah Ssapadi 


yena yudhi dvisafica nissimasvikrama-dhanena bhatabhidhanah, 


Vizag Again, the Bhuvanesvar Pragasti of Bhatta 


Bhavadeva informs us that Adideva, the grandfather of 
Bhavadeva II, served as the Chief Minister and Minister- 
in-charge of War and Peace under a Candra king L°Yo Vangaraja- 
rajyasrivisrama-sacivah Sucih, Mahamantri mahapatrama- 
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bandhyah sandhivigrahi v.10 


and his son Govardhana 
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also seems to have been associated in an official capacity 
with the same dynasty. But Govardhana's son Bhatta Bhavadeva 
served under the Varman rulers of East. Bengal. Apart from 
being a versatile genius in a good many branches of learning, 
he was also conversant in military science / Sastresvayur- 


vedastraveda-prabhrtisu kxtadhiradvitTyo-ayameva Bhuvanesvar 


Prafasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva, V.23_/7. To judge from the 


internal data of the Badal Pragasti, it was the intellec- 


tual superiority of the Brahmins, especially political 
wisdom grown out of their proficiency in interpreting 
Brahmanical laws laid down in the Vedic and Smrti literature, 
aS well as their martial abilities and, above all, their 
dignified personality, raised them to such an eminent 
position that few rulers could afford to run the state- 
machinery without their advice. In the Kamauli Grant? 

of Vaidyadeva, we find reference to coenee line of 
hereditary ministers, namely, Yogadevay, Bodhideva and 
Vaidyadeva, who served under Vigrahapala III, Ramapala and 


Kumarapala respectively. Yogadeva himself is said to have 


been appointed on hereditary basis / Yasya vamtya-kramenabhut 


sacivah Sastravittamah, Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva, Via /. 
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But, in the absence of any positive evidence, it cannot 
be said with certainty to which caste did those ministers 


belong. Vaidyadeva, who served as a saciva under Kumarapala, 


is described in the inscription as the sharp-rayed sun 


into the lotuses of the Assembly of sacivas. / Sacivasamaja- 


Saroja-tigmabhanuh, Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva, V10:7. 


He proved his military genius by winning victory against 


the enemy in a naval battle in South Bengal / Yasyanuttara- 


Vanga-sangara-jaye nauvatahihiravatrastairddikkaribhigca 


yannacalitam cennasti tadgamyabhth, Kamauli Grant of 


Vaidyadeva, V.1il vn By defeating Tigmyadeva in battle, he 
? 4 


succeeded in setting himself up as an independent ruler in 


= o ims Pa ; ‘ . 7 7 
Kamarupa / Sri Tigmyadevanrpater-vikrtam nisamya Gaudesvarena 


—— 


bhuvi tasya nareSvaratve Sri Vaidyadeva urukirtirayam 
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Tamavanipatim jitva yuddhe babhiiva mahIpatirnijabhuja- 


parispandaih saksaddivaspati-vikramah | Kamauli C.P. of 
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Vaidyadeva, VV. 13,14_/7. It appears, therefore, that the 
qualities possessed by the ministers of the Deva family are 
at par with those of the Brahmin counsellors associated with 
the Pala rulers. Besides the post of counsellor, the Brahmins 


sometimes held high official position in the State. For 


oT is 


instance, the Bangaon copper-plate of Vigrahapala III 
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refers to a Brahmin officer named Ghantiga who donated 


land to a Brahmana out of his own land (hala). The position 


of the royal priest was as important as that of the coun- 
sellor. We find references to Maha@purohita and Purohita 

in the Kambja-Varman-Sena records. They were obviously 
Brahmin high officials who seem to have taken overall charge 


of supervising and guiding the religious life in Janapada. 


SSntyagarika!!? or Santyagaradhikrta’ +? (priest-in-charge 


of the room for the performance of propitiatory rites), 


MahStantradhikrta’~“ 


(high priest-in-charge of religious 


rites; tantra literally means (a work teaching magical and 


mystical rituals related to divine and supernatural ébjects)*?° 


and Avasathika (priest who keeps the domestic fire burning 


with daily offerings) probably served under Purohita or 


the Mahapurohita of the state concerned. 


The participation of different Varnas in the adminis- 
tration of justice deserves our consideration. Appointment 


of judges used to be made from among the castes in order 


112. Sunderban C.P. of Laksmanasena, CBI., P. 290. 


113. Belava C.P. of Bhojavarman, IB., P. 21. 


114, Ramganj C.P. of ISvaraghosa, Ibid. ,P. 153. 


115. M.M. Williams, Sanskrit English Dictionary, Delhi, 


1979, P. 436. 
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of precedence. According to Manu and Yajfavalkya, a Brahmin 
is to be appointed a judge, failing him a Ksatriya and 
failing a Ksatriya a Vaisya might be recruited as judge, 
but, on no account, could a Sidra be permitted to hold 

this position. Mahaddharmadhyaksa or Dharmadhikara, often 
mentioned in the records, Aiacharged the functions of Chief 
Justice who, in all probability, belonged to a Brahmin caste. 


The Nidhanpur ep 


of Bhaskaravarman refers to Nyayakaranika 
(scribe or an official in the judiciary department) Janar- 


danasvami whose name-ending suggests his Brahmin origin. 


The VaiSyas had their traditional occupations, namely, 


cattle-breeding, agriculture, trade and commerce / Krsipa- 


Supalye vanijya efor! They were presumably encouraged 
by the Sees to renee engaged in their allotted duties, 

so that production and distribution of wealth might not 

suffer decline. However, the association of the Vaigsyas with 
some of the departments of administration cannot be altogether 
ruled out. The services of the VaiSyas with their long-standing 


experience in hereditary occupations like agriculture and 


trade seem to have been requisitioned by the state for 
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assessment of taxes to be levied upon agricultural produces, 
or import and export goods. If this be assumed, the Vaisyas 
might have been appointed revenue-officers like Sastha- 
dhikrta’*® (collector of king's grain-share which was 


one-sixth of the produce) . Hiranyasdmu-dayika’? (collector 


of revenue in cash), Audrarigika??° (collector of Udranga, 


121 


probably a tax on permanent tenants), Saulkika (collector 


of tolls and custom-dues), Tarika “* (probably collector 


of ferry-dues) , vyaparakarandya’*? (customs-officer). Againy 


the epigraphic records leave little sissalee asune that the 


Karanikas or Kayasthas were often put in charge of Accounts 


Pesan oS 4 


and State~records. The Karana-kayasthas,-° according to 


the traditional Varnasamkara theory, derived their descent 


/ 
from an admixture of Vaisya male and Sudra female. Therefore, 


Mahksapatalika’*> (Accounts-officer), referred to in the 


118. Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, CBI. P. 100. 


119. Mallasarul C.P. of Vijayasena, SI. Vol. I, P, 360, 
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Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala, seems to have represented 


the Vaisgya community in the administration. Further, the 


administration at the provincial (Bhukti) and district (Visaya) 


levels could not but take the counsel of the guilds of 


merchants and craftsmen represented by NagaraSresthin (Guild- 


President) y Sarthavaha (Caravan-trader) . and Prathama-Kulika 


(Chief artisan) who are mentioned in the Damodarpur C.P. 
grants of the Gupta period. The Advisory Board at the district- 


level also included Prathama-Kayastha (chief scribe) who 


A IS TE 


probably represented the Kayastha-community and served in 


the capacity of the Chief secretary. ?7° In the Faridpur copper- 


— 


plates of the post-Gupta period, the Chief traders / Pradhana- 


vyaparinah_/ ney are found to have been invited to witness 


the land-transactions. A section of the VaiSya community 


seems to have been represented by Mahamahattaras and Mahattaras, 


that is, the land-owning classes referred to in the land-grant 


charters. It is known from the Damodarpur C.P. of Budhagupta 


(G.E. 163 = 482 A.D.) that Mahattaras were prominent members 


of astakul@dhikarana, i.e., 'the board of village administration’. 


It appears from the Faridpur records that Visaya-mahattaras 


were invariably consulted by the government at the time of 
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sale, purchase and donation of land in their own jurisdiction. 


In the Pala records also (Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala) 


Mahamahattara and Mahattara seem to have been associated with 


the royal officials. It may, therefore, be held that the 
mercantile as well as land-owning classes occupted the most 
prestigious position in the society and wielded considerable 
power in the local administration. As already pointed Outs, 


these two classes mostly comprised members of the Vaig¢ya caste. 


7. 
As the SUdras were enjoined by the law-givers to 
put in menial services to the upper castes, their services 
requisitioned for the state were befitting te& their social 
position. Ordinary soldiers in the army were often recruited 
2 
from among the Sudras. Kautilya avers that enlistment of 
4 “4. rf 2 2 
Vaisyas and Sudras in the army is important on account of 


their numerical strength / Bahulasaram va Vaisyastdra- 
128 


balamiti_/, although Manu does not recommend the enrolment 
of the. oudbas in the army. In Bengal epigraphs, we find 
indirect references to different categories of soldiers, many 
of whom seem to have represented the SGdra community. The 


lowest rank in the Army was swelled by employment-seekers 


on , 
from among the Sudras. As animal-husbandry was one of the 
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fem : 
prescribed occupations of the Sudras, according te the 


lon a Mcgee a ee < - —~ /, 
Arthasastra / SUdrasya avijatisusrisa varta karukusilavakarma 
9 


Cai krsipasupalye vanijya ca varta/ < they might have 


been recruited in the military department to look after 
the animals which were brought in the army for transport 
and other services. These animals were in charge @6f Superin- 


tendent called Kigoravadapa-gomahis4javikadhyaksa (Bhagalpur 


C.P. of Narayanapala). Again, the Arab traveller Sulaiman 
informs us that several thousands of men were employed in 
the troops of Devapala to wash the clothes of the soldiers,!?° 


Obviously, this type of menial service was expected from the 


Fis 
Sudras. In the Police-department, the low-grade servicemen 


like Catas and Bhatas (paik and piyaaa) 13+ seem to have been 


Staras themselves. 


The rise of a Sidra leader to the headship of a state 


is attested by the Ramacarita. We are informed that the 


Kaivarta chief Divya, a high official of the Pala king Mahipala 

II, carved out an independent kingdom in Varendri. The Kaivartas, 
‘ 4. ee ae 

according to Manu, were Sudras of mixed origin. 

129, AS. Vol.I, BK. I. 3, P. 43 BK. I. 4/5 P. 5. 

130. HAB., P. 116. 
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From the epigraphic records we may thus trace the 
participation of the Vaisyas and Sidras, directly or 
indirectly, in the task of running the state-machinery 
or in adding to the strength of some state-organs. But, 
as in society, so also in the government, the Brahmanas 
and the Ksatriyas continued to maintain jointly their most 


predominant position in the state as a whole. 
Functions of the State :; 


In the society, the Ksatriyas represented the ruling 
class, the Brahmanasand Buddhist monks represented the 
intelligentsia or the intellectual class, the Vaisyas 
represented the mercantile, artisan and land-owning classes, 
while the Siaras formed the menial class:. All these classes, 
in collaboration with each other, helped the state in its 
proper functioning. Ancient political thinkers emphasise 


that promotion of dhrama, artha and kama should be the aim 


Of the state. The state is to promote dharma by encouraging 


virtue and morality, by extending help to the religious 
establishments, by doing public-works and by extending 
patronage to the literature and science. The promotion of 
artha was to be procured by developing ‘trade, industry and 


Re 


agriculture and also by increasing national resources. The 
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state was to promote kama by maintaining peace and order 


in the society, so that each individual felt security of 
his life and property and by offering encouragement to 
aesthetic culture by developing interest in fine-arts. 

An ideal state was thus expected to maintain peace and 
order and promote moral, material and aesthetic progress 

of the society. '?? With a view to achieving these ends, the 
State had to co-ordinate agencies so as to fulfil a Variety 
of functions in the interest of the society at large. The 
épigraphs, recording various official designations, give 

us to understand the existence of different government 
departments with the purpose of discharging the functions 
of the state at the Central, Provincial, District, Sub- 
divisional and even Village-levels. The administration may 
be broadly divided into two departments, namely, civil and 
military. The military department consisting of different 
branches like artillery, cavalry, elephantry and navy, 
already referred to, was for maintaining law and order within 
the state and for defending it against aggressions from 


outside. Among various departments in civil administration, 
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some were directly connected with the community in general. 
These were departments of Revenue, Accounts, Land-assessment 


and Land-survey, Public works, Justice and Police. 


Law and order in the society : 


The main objective of the state was to maintain law 
and order and ensure peace in society. This objective was 
fulfilled by the Police-department., Officers like Dauhsa- 


dhasadhanika, Cauroddharanikay DandaSakti or Dandapasika, 


Dasaparaddhika etc. were to put a check on the criminal 
activities in the society and, thus, stimulate a feeling 
of security of life and property. Law was administered by 


the Judicial department that was put in charge of Mahadharma- 


dhyaksa (Belava C.P. of Bhojovarman). It appears that civil 


and criminal laws were in force separately. Dagaparadhika, 


as Suggested by some, was a judge dealing with ten offences, 
namely, theft, murder of women, adultery, use of abusive 
language, violation, of order, mixing of castes, illegal 


133 Decisions 


pregnancy, obscenity, assault and abortion. 
enforced by the courts, both in civil and criminal cases, 
‘made the people conscious of the coercive power of the state. 
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The Dharmagastras provided laws for the people belonging 


to different varnas. The lower castes often got heavier 


punishment than the upper ones for the same nature of 
offence. Due to lack of adequate evidence at our disposal, 

it is difficult to assume to what extent these discriminatory 
laws were applied by the government in Bengal during the 
period under our §tudy. The law-books of the Gupta period 
softened some of these discriminations leading to some 


/ 
improvements in the legal status of the SGaras.'>4 


The 
Buddhist Pala rulers must not have encouraged these crude 
discriminations among the varnaS, as they were not in favour 
of the rigidity of the varna-system, although they tradi- 


tionally upheld the order of the society based on it. It is 


significant that even the untouchables like Medas, Andhras 


and Candalas, were invited along with the people of higher 


castes of the society, to witness the land-transactions. It 
implies, no doubt, that in case of any legal dispute arising 
over donated land, the people, irrespective of their castes, 
were expected to act as witnesses in the law-court, as and 
when necessary. Equality in the eye of law seems to have 
been achieved to some extent at the initiative of the 


government. 
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Social Economy : 


As the economic life in Bengal was chiefly based 
Ror the land-system, the state appears to have taken keen 
interest in bringing more and more land under cultivation 
by reclamation and liberal donations, In order to assess 
the annual income from land-revenue, the state had to run 
a sepatate department dealing with land-assessment, land- 
survey and land-transaction. The most important officers 


were Pustapalas or "Record-keepers', who determined whether 


a particular plot of land should be sold or donated by the 
state or not. They were attached with the administration 
from the village to the district level. They maintained 
permanent registers or records of different types and plots 


of lands with boundaries and titles. In Kautilya's Arthagastra, 


we find reference to an official called Gopa corresponding 


to Pustapala. Gopa was, however, in charge of keeping 


registers of five or ten villages within his jurisdiction. 


No doubt, the main object of such elaborate system was to 
ensure the realisation of land-revenues to which the king 

was entitled. The land was demarcated by an official called 
Darvikarman (measurer of land) ,*?° referred to in the Baigram 


ee of the Gupta Year 128 (=448 AsD:)% Pramatr!3! and 
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Ksetrapa’?®. probably refer to surveyors of land. It indicates 


that there was a regular office for land-survey which was 
139 


necessary for the purpose of fixing land-revenues. 
Meticulous care with which the state used to supervise 
smooth functioning of the system of production in land and 
its assessment suggests that the society was, to a large 


extent, dependent upon the state for its economic well-being. 


Public works :; 
The state used to spend a substantial part of the 
revenue collected from the people for their welfare by 
undertaking works of public utility. Epigraphic records 
furnish us incidental references to markets, canals excavated 
for water supply / Hatta-panakaigca saha_7, 14° temples and 
monasteries which were the centres of Brshmanieal and Buddhist 
religion and learning. We find references to officers like 


Hattapati,""' Paniyagarika, ** DevadronTsambaddha’ “> who 
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were in charge of looking into the affairs of market, 


water-chamber and temple-property veseectivelye 7 The 


government appears to have encouraged voluntary contributions 


from philanthropists by publicizing donations. +4° 


Public finance : 


As all state-activities depended upon koga or treasury 


/ kogapiirvah sarvarambhah_/, °° the state was to follow 


well-defined revenue policy to strengthen its treasury. 
Revenue was derived from crown-lands and from lands that 
became State-property, when those were forfeited due to 
absence of any claimant, from state monopolies, such as 
forestry and mining, from state-owned industries, from tolls, 
fees and water-assessment, ceremonial offerings, tributes, 
fines and gifts. 147 In order to make the waste-land yield 


revenue, the king conferred ownership of land on those who 


cultivated it / Akrtdni kartxrbhyo nadeyat_7.+*° Land-revenue 


formed the major portion of the tatal revenue. The land 
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tax was usually collected in both cash and kind. Forced 


labour or visti was also considered as tax in case of 


those who were unable to pay the taxes in cash on demand. 
The epigraphic records throw much light on the revenue- 

system prevalent in Bengal. Land-revenue was collected by 
provincial governors designated as Bhogapati, Visayapati, 


Mandalapati, Dasagramika and Gramapati. Bhogapati probably 


refers to an officer who collected the tax bhoga (periodical 


offerings) 149 


Although the exact nature of these revenues cannot 
be ascertained, they are referred to in general terms as 


bhaga (king's share of the produce), bhoga (periodical 


offerings), kara (tax in generals; according to Kautilya's 


Arthasastra, periodical tax over and above king's grain-share 
emergency tax levied upon the villagers over and above the 


normal grain share, tax upon merchants' profits), hiranya 


150 


(tax in cash) etc. If the phrase bhagabhogakara means 


a single levy, it might have been a tax collected in lieu 


of bhaga (grain-share) and bhoga (periodical offerings) .1>4 


In case of donated land, the domees were entitled to enjoy 


149, HAB., P. 314. 
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these taxes levied upon the people in general / Samasta- 


rajabhogakara-hiranyapratyayasahita 7. -” 


It has also 


been expressly stated in the inscriptions that cultivators 
in the donated land should make all their dues over to the 
donees instead of the king himself /Prativasibhisca 

ksetrakaraih ajnagravanavidheyibhiya yathakalam samucita- 


ae “s a A 5 
bhaga-bhoga-kara-hiranyadi-pratyayopanayah karya_7.! 3 The 


154 


Mallasarul C.P. of Vijayasena refers to the revenue- 


officers like Audrangika (Collector of Udranga, tax on 


permanent tenants or the principal tax) 2 and Hiranya- 
samudayika!>°® (collector of taxes in cash). Again, we have 


specific reference to an officer called Sasthadhikrta 


(Khalimpur C.P, of Dharmapala) who was probably a collector 


of king's share of one-sixth of the produce, }>? He might 


be a collector of the sixth part of various articles which 


Lg 
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belonged to the king, according to the Manusmrti. 
Customs and tolls, ferry dues and fines for criminal 


offences were collected by Vyapara-karandya (Faridpur C.P. 


no, 2 of Dharmaditya) or Saulkika, Tarika and Dasapara- 
159 


Ghika, Who are often referred to in the Pala epigraphs. 


All these taxes were fixed in accordance with the 
principles laid down by the aArthagastra and the smrtigastra 
that the taxation was to be reasonable and equitable. 1°° 
Whether these principles were followed in practice is 
difficult to ascertain. In Yiew of the fiscal right conferred 
on religious beneficiaries, who received land-donations from 
the state or private individuals, it is not unreasonable to 
hold that the peasants under these landed intermediaries 
might have suffered under the burden of taxation. However, 
the state had to frame the revenue-policy, keeping in view 
the entire administration. Although the policy of levying 
an increasing number of taxes was deemed to be unjust 


apparently, it was unavoidable for the sustenance of the 


society. as Manu states. Because, revenue collected in the 


158, HAB.s, P. 314. 
159. For different interpretation of the term daS$aparadha 
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state-treasury was later spent away for the good of the 
society. Kautilya states that in times of natural calamities, 
the state would provide relief measures to the citizen from 
its own funa,+® The Mahasthan Stone Plaque inser. ©" (3ra 
century B.C.) bears testimony to this fact. It records the 
distribution of mustard grain from state-granary and gandaka 
coins as relief measures to the SamvangIyas by Mahamgtra of 


Pundravardhana. As it has been attested by epigraphic records, 


the bulk of the expenditure the state had to incur for’ the 
proper maintenance of the administrative machinery was 
devised for the protection and welfare of the society. 
Kautilya emphasises that the strength of the state rests 


on the force or Bala which in its turn, is maintained by 


the koga or finance / KoSamillo hi dandah_7.1®9 Again, the 


power of the state rests on its finance with which it 

mobilises its different agencies to fulfil its objective 
of bringing relief and happiness to the society. Increase 
of wealth belonging to the people meant larger amount of 


revenue to be deposited in the state-treasury. Again, an 


161. aS. Vol. II, BK. IV. 3, P. 4, 
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enrichment of the state-treasury would promote agriculture, 
industry and trade leading to the better economic condition 


in the country. 


Social order : 


The Brahmanical social order found deep root in 
Pundravadhanabhukti during the rule of the Guptas who were 
zelous patrons of Brahminism. The State-policy of extending 
liberal donation of land to the Brahmins and thus, paving 
the way towards consolidation of a social order enjoined by 
the Brahmanical texts, was initiated in the Gupta period 
but continued in the Post-Gupta and Pala-Sena period. In 
spite of their predilection for Buddhism, the Pala-Candra 
rulers of Bengal upheld the theory of Caturvarnya social 
order. The Pala epigraphs reveal that the Pala rulers were 


anxious to maintain the Caturvarnya system by engaging 


ae = 
different castes in their respective duties / sastrarthabhaja 


—_ — ame — fr 
calatonugasya varnan pratisthapayata svadharme Sri Dharma- 


palena, Monghyr C.P. of Devapala,.... Nayapadlo narapat#ih.... 
7 164 


caturvarnyasamasrayah .s. Manahali C.P. of Madanapala 
It may be explained by the fact that the Varnasamkara or 
admixture of castes gradually undermined the ideal of the 


caturvarnya system, and, as a result, followed the social 
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disorder disturbing the schedule of duties as enjoined by 
the law-givers for primitive castes of the society. It 
appears that by the date of the Brhaddharma Purana (14th 
century A.D.), a large number of mixed castes sprang out 


of anuloma or pratiloma marriage, between traditional castes 


themselves Or, between traditional castes and mixed castes. 
It would not be unreasonable to assume that the process of 
admixture of castes had its beginning centuries earlier than 
the date of the Puranas, that is, when the Palas ruled in 
Bengal. The social order was in transition and it was quite 
reasonable for the rulers to attempt to maintain status-quo 


ante. In maintaining the system of Caturvarnyay the rulers 


of Bengal upheld the interests of the Brahmins with whose 


advice they had built up the body-politic. The Varnasrama 


theory, it is alleged, was the machination of the Brahmin 
law-givers to safeguard their own interests and those of 
the ruling class. Manu clearly states that the Ksatriyas 
cannot prosper without the Brahmanas, but, being closely 
united, they prosper in this world and the next / Nabrahma 


ksatramrdhnoti naksatrai brahma vardhate Brahma ksatrafica 
7165 


samprktamiha camutra varddhate Thus the Dharmagastras 


advocate the necessity of amd@ entente cordiale between the 


165. MS. IX. 322. 
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two upper castes for maintaining their privileges. It lay 
in the logic of the system that the state or, its represen~ 
tive the king, should attempt to force the two lower castes, 
Vaisyas and Siaras , to remain confined within the frame-work 


of their occupation-schedule / vaisyastdrau prayatnena svami- 


karmani karayet | Tau hi cyutau svakarmabhyah ksobhayetamidam 


jagat_7, 1° In fact, it was realised that in case the Vaisyas 


and the gadras deviated from their occupations, the system 
of economic production and distribution, serving as the 
foundation of the traditional social order, would be 
jeopardised, and the disorder following it would, in its 
turn, adversely affect the interests of the privileged class 
comprising the priestly and ruling castes. As it has been 
stated before, the wealthy members belonging to the Vaisya 
community occasionally enjoyed state-patronage, as they 
used to contribute to the state-treasury in times of emergency. 
Buty whenever they failed to maintain the supply, as it is 
known from the Vallalacarita, the king would not mind taking 
such a drastic step as to reduce their position in the 
society. Although the state originated with the purpose of 
implementing law in the interest of all classes of people, 
in course of time, it proved to be a machinery to serve the 


interests of the ruling and intellectual classes. 


166. Ibid. VIII. 418. 
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Character of the state in Bengal. 


The state in ancient Bengal seems to have represented 
a model of a “welfare-state" as conceived in the Arthagastra- 
Smrti school of thought. The ideal of the state was, mo doubt, 


to promote dharma, artha and kama, defend the community 


against the aggression from without and disorder within, 
and coordinate and support social agencies through which 
the individual realised his idiaual and group purposes. +7 
The King, representing the state, was entrusted with the 
task of discharging his duties enjoined in Raja-dharma, 


that 1S, legitimate use of danda or coercive power. He was 


under an obligation to protect his subjects, for which he 
was entitled to receive his share, one-sixth of the produce. 
Although he was authorised to exercise coercive power, his 
authority was limired by the sacred law enunciated in the 
Vedas and further interpreted in the Dharmagastras and the 
arthasastra. As stated by Kautilya, the king who employs 
unlimited coercive SoWeE becomes the source of tyranny to 
the people. Again, it is said, if he exercises less power, 
he might be defeated and, if he seldom exercises his power, 
it amounts to anarchy, matsyanyaya f Tiksnadando hi bhutana- 


mudvejaniyahy; Mrdudandah paribhuyate ,... apranito hi 


matsyanya-yamudbhavayati_7.1©% When danda or coervive power 
Ss SSS SIPS SSUES ae 


167. Charles Drekmeier, Op. cit., P. 269. 


168, AS. Vol. I, BK. I. 4, P. 5. 
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is exercised legitimately, Kautilya SayS, it achieves 


for the subjects the three goals of dharma, artha and 


kama / subijhatapranito hi dandah praja dharmarthakamai- 


ryojayati 7,1°7 


Revenue and Military administration in Bengal, the king 


When we examine the functioning of the 


appears to be a despot. But, as we keep in our view the 
works of public good performed by him through different 
departments, his position seems to be comparable to that of 
a benevolent or enlightened despot. In any case, without the 
king, we can hardly think of the social order, because, the 
king was the head not only, of the state, but also of the 


society. 


169. Ibid. 
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Appendix - IV 
Official titles and designations known £T°™pengal 
epigraphs 


Abhitvaramana/Abhitvaramanaka (letter-carrier or a special 
kind of messenger) : Khalimpur C.P,. of Dharmapala, Monghyr C.P. 
of Devapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala, Bangada C.P. of 


Mahipala I. 


Abhyantarika (Probably an official of the harem) : Ramganj 


C.P. of Tsvaraghosa. 


Agraharika (Supervisor of the land or village gifted to 
Brahmanas for their subsistence or settlement therein) : 


Mallasarul C.P. of Vijayasena. 


Amatya (high official) : Monghyr C.P. of Devapala. 


Angikaranika (Probably officer for administering oaths) : 


Ramganj C.P. of TSvaraghosa. 


Antahpratihara (Probably guard of the harem) : Ramganj C.P. 


of Isvaraghosa. 


Antaranga (a courtier friendly to the king) : Belava C.P. 


of. Bhojavarman, Naihati C.P. of Vallalasena. 
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Audrangika (Collector of Udranga which is probably a tax 


eee ees eacemeeaes 


on permanent tenants) : Mallasarul C.P. of Vijayasena. 


Aurnasthanika (Probably Officer-in-charge of a wool-factory) : 


Mallasarul C.P. of Vijayasena. 


Autthitadsanika (Officer-in-charge of arranging seats) : Ramganj 


C.P. of Isvaraghosa. 


Avasathika (Superintendent of avasathas, i.e. colleges, 


dharmagalas etc., or Supervisor of the royal palace and 


other government buildings, or one who keeps the domestic 
fire burning with daily offerings) : Mallasarul C.P. of 


Vijayasena. 


Ayuktaka (often the governor of a district or subdivision) : 


Paharpur C.P. of G.E. 159, 


Baladhyaksa/Mahabal adhikaranika/Mahabalakosthika / (a) officer- 


in-charge of infantry, (b) army-chief, (c) according to some 


authorities, Baladhyaksa was in charge of ten Senapatis 7: 


Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, Ramganj C.P. of TSvaraghosa. 


e 


Bhata/Bhatta (constable, Paik or Piada) : Knalimpur C.P. 


of Dharmapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala, Pag¢¢himbhag 
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C.P. of Sricandra, Naihati C.P. of Vallalasena. 


Bhogapati/Maha-bhogapati/Mahabhogika (an Inamdar or sagirdar; 


or an officer-in-charge of inam lands or jagirs, or the 


officer-in-charge of a territorial unit called bhogas according 


to Kielhorn, lord of bhukti or province; according to 


R.C. Majumdar, collector of a tax called 'bhoga') : Mallasarul 
> 


C.P. of Vijayasena, Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, Belava C.P. 
of Bhojavarman, Naihati C.P. of Vallalasena, Ramganj C.P. of 


“7 
Isavaraghosa,. 


Bhuktipati (Head of a bhukti or province) : Ramganj C.P. 


of Isvaraghosa. 
Brhaduparika (Provincial Governor used in the sense of a 
superior officer i.e. one placed at the top) : Belava C.P. 


of Bhojavarman, Naihati C.P. of Valladlasena. 


Cata/Catta (constable i.e. Paik or Piada) : Nalanda C.P. of 


Dharmapala, Rampal C.P. of Sricandra, Belava C.P. of 
3 s 


Bhojavarman. 


Cauroddharanika C(a) an offieer-in-charge of the recovery 
of stolen property, (b) police officer, (c) officer who 
imposes fines on thieves ) : Mallasarul C.P. of Gopacandra, 


Khalimpur C.P, of Dharmapala, Bangada C.P. of Mahipala I, 
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~ 7 = : 
PaSchimbhag CiPs Of Sricandra, Belava C.P. of Bhojavarman, 


Govindapur C.P. of Laksmanasena, Ramganj C.P. of ISvaraghosa etc. 


Dandanayaka/Mahadandanayaka/Dandapala / (a) probably a Judge/ 
Chief Judges; (b) Commander of forces, an army officer; 

(c) the Commander of forces and officer-in-charge of adminis- 
tration_/ ; Nalanda C.P. of Dharmapala, Manahali C.P. of 
Madanapala, PaSchimbhag C.P. of Sricandra, Madhainagar C.P. 


_ my sh 
of Laksmanasena, Ramganj C.P. of Isvaraghosa. 


Dandapanika (literally ‘one who holds the rod’, probably it 


means an officer entrusted with criminal justice or ‘a kind 


of police officer’) : R&mganj C.P. of Tsvaraghosa. 


Dandapasika ( a policeman or a smaller police officer or an 
official who was probably the leader of a group of Dandikas; 
officer in charge of punishment i.e. criminal justice) : 
Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, 
Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala, Rampal C.P. of Srcandra, 
Belava C.P. of Bhojavarman, Barrackpore C.P. of Vi jayasena; 


Madanpada Grant of Visvariipasena etc. 


Dandagakti (apparently the Dandika of later epigraphs and 
may have been a sort of Police-magistrate) : Khalimpur C.P. 


Inscr. of Dharmapala. 
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Dandika / (a) Police-officer; (b) probably head of a group 
or outpost of the Dandapasika_7 : Nalanda C.P. of Dharmapala, 
Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala, 
Bangada C.P. of Mahipalal. 


a) 


DaSagramika (Head of ten villages) : Khalimpur C.P. of 


Dharmapala. 


pasSparadhika f(a) a Judge dealing with ten offences, viz. 
theft, nudes of women, adultery, use Of abusive language, 
violation of order, mixing of castes, illegal pregnancy, 
obscenity, assault and abortion, (b) an officer who collected 
fines for ten specified kinds of criminal offences / : Nalanda 


C.P. of Dharmapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala, Belwa C.P. 


of Mahipalal], Belwa C.P. Vigrahapala III. 


Dauhsadhas adhanika/Dauhsadhani ka/Dauhsadhika/Mahadauhsadha- 


sadhanika / (a) officer who catches dangerous robbers whom 


it is difficult to secure; (b) Head of police department_/ 3 
Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, 
Bangada C.P. of Bhojavarman, Naihati C.P. of Vallalasena, 
Anuliad C.P. of Laksmanasena, Madanpada C.P. of visvartipasena, 


Ramgan j C.P. of Tévaraghosa. 


Devadronisambaddha (officer entrusted with devadroni, i.e. 


temple property or temples and sacred tanks) : Mallasarul C.P. 


of Vijayasena. 
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Duta/Dutaka / (a) ‘a messenger’ or an agent of delegate of 

the kings (b) technical title of an officer connected with 

royal charters, whose duty was to carry the king's order to 

the local officials by whom the charter was then drawn up 

and delivered; Dutaka seems to have been responsible for 

putting the document and also perhaps the gift-land in 

donee's possession _/ : Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, Monghyr C.P. 
of Devapala, Bhagalpur C.P, of Narayanapala, Barrackpore C.P. 


of Vijayasena, Tarpandighi C.P. of Laksmanasena. 


Duta-praisanika (one who sends out a messenger) : Nalanda 


C.P.s of Dharmapala and Devapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayana- 


pala, Manahali C.P. of Madanapala, Ramganj C.P. of ISvaraghosa. 


Eka$araka (Ekasaraka?)(an officer expert in throwing weapons 


= =/7 
like arrows) : Ramganj C.P. of Isvaraghosa. 


Gamagamika/Samagamika L (a) probably an officer-in-charge of 
regulating the Seoplets entrance and departure into cities; 
(b) a kind of messenger) : Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, 
Nalanda C.P. of Dharmapala, Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, Belwa 


C.Ps Of Mahipala, Manahali C.P. of Madanapala. 


Gaulmika f (a) Officer-in-charge of a gulma or outpost or 


group of guards, soldiers or policemen; (b) ‘Superintendent 
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of woods and forests', according to Fleet (CII, III, 50); 
(c) a custom receiver on highways _/ : Khalimpur C.P. of 
Dharmapala, Naland& C.P. of Devapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of 
Narayanapala, Rampal C.P. of Sricandra, Belava C.P. of 
Bhojavarman, Barrackpore C.P. of Vallalasena, Madha@inagar 


C. P. of Laksmanasena, Ramganj C.P. of TSvaraghosa. 


Gramapati/Gramika (Headman of a village) : Damodarpur C.P. 
(no.3) of Budhagupta, Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, Bangada C.P. 


of Mahipala I, Jajilpada C.P. of Gopala II. 


Hastyasvostranauvalavyaprtaka (officers connected with 


elephantry, cavalry, navy etc.) : Nalanda C.P.s of Dharmapala 
and Devapala, Bangada C.P. of Mahipala, Rampal C.P. of 


Sricandra. 
= ; = 
Hattapati (Supervisor of markets) : Ramganj C.P. of Isvaraghoga. 


Hiranyasamudayika (Collector of taxes paid in cash) : Mallasarul 


C.P. of Gopacandra. 


Jyestha-Kayastha/Kayastha/Prathama-kayastha (chief scribe) ; 


= S , re 
Damodarpur C.P.s of the Gupta period, Kailan C.P. of Sridhara- 
narata, Nidhanpur C.P. (no.7) of Bhaskaravarman, Khalimpur C.P. 


of Dharmapala, Ramganj C.P. of Tévaraghosa. 
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Karmakara / (a) Officer-in-charge of labour; (b) artigean_/ : 


Rainganj C.P. of Isvaraghosa. 


Kartakrttika/Mahakarttakrtika (probably an officer who 


reported to the king about the progress of important under- 
takings) : Mallasarul C.P. of Gopacandra, Monghyr C.P. of 


Devapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala. 


Khadgi/Khadgagraha (swordsman, bodyguard) : Mallasarul C.P. 


of Gopacandra, Ramganj C.P. of ISvaraghosa. 


Khandaraksa/Khandapala / (a) Customs-Inspector or Superintendent 


ad 


of police; (b) Khandapala has been translated as Superintendent 
of repairs / : Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of 


Narayanapala, Ramgahj C.P. of TSvaraghosa. 


Khola / (a) spy: (b) probably a kind of messenger_/ : Khalim- 


pur C.P. of Dharmapala, Ramganj C.P. of I§varaghosa. 


Kigoravadapagomahisajavikadhyaksa (officer in charge of royal 


cattle) : Nalanda c.P. of Dharmapala, Monghyr C.P. of Devapalay 
Bangada C.P. of Mahipala. 


Kottapala/Kottapati (Officer in charge of forts) : Nalanda 


C.P. of Devapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala, Manahali C.P. 


of Madanapala, Ramganj C.P. of Isvaraghosa, PaSchimbhag C.P. of 


Sricandra. 
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Ksetrapa/Ksetrapala (probably an officer-in-charge of lands 


under cultivation) : Nalanda C.P.s of Dharmapala and Devapala, 


Bangada C.P. of Mahipala I, Jajilpada C.P. of Gopala II. 


Kumaramatya/Mahakumaramatya /(a) District officer; (b) one 


who has hereditary right to a high office of States (c) a 
counsellor of the crownprince / ¢ Damodarpur C.P.s of the 
Gupta period, Nalanda C.P. of Dharmapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of 


Narayanapala, Ramganj C.P. of Tsvaraghosa. 


Lekhaka (Scribe) : Ramganj C.P. of Isvaraghosa. 


Mahadharmadhyaksa (Chief Justice) : Belava C.P., of Bhojavarman, 


Naihati C.P. of Vallalasena, Tarpandighi C.P. of Laksmanasena, 


Edilpur C.P. of KeSavasena. 


Mahaganastha / (a) probably military Officer in charge of a 
body of troops consisting of 27 chariots, as many elephants, 
81 horses and 135foot, (b) Head of a village or town corpora- 
tions (c) Chairman of a guild@or Superintendent of guilds 7 : 
Belava C.P. of Bhojavarman, Barrackpore C.P. of Vijayasena, 
Anuliad C.P. of Laksmanasena. 


Maha-Karanadhyaksa / (a) Chief of the secretariat; tb) officer- 


in-charge of the department of records / : Ramganj C.P. of 


Isvaraghosa. 
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Mahakataka (Mahakatuka ?) (Officer in charge of a military 


camp) : Ramganj C.P. of Isvaraghosa. 


Mahaksapatalika (the chief Accountant) : Bhagalpur C.P. of 
Narayanapala, Bangada C.P. of Mahipala, PaSchimbhag C.P. of 
Sricandra, Belava C.P. of Bho javarman, Naihati C.P. of 


Vallalasena, Madhainagar C.P, of Laksmanasena. 


Mahadkumaramatya (Higher class of Kumaramatya) : Monghyr C.P. 


of Devapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapadla, Bangada C.P. of 


Mahipala. 


Mahamahattaka (Head of a group of villages or of village 


council) : Edilpur C.P. of KeSavasena, Madanapadd C.P. of 


visvariipasena, Chittagong C.P. of Damodaradeva. 


Mahamandalika/Mandalika/Mandalapati / (a) a vassal chief 


ruling over a mandala; (b) provincial Governor_/: Ramganj 


C.P. of Tsvaraghosa. 


Mahamantri/Mantri (Chiefminister/Minister i.e. counsellor): 
Bangada C.P, of Mahipala I. 


Maha-mudradhikrta / (a) Keeper of the Royal seal; (b) Superin- 


tendent of Passports / ? Belava C.P. of Bhojavarman, Mainamati 
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C.P. of Ladahacandra, Barrackpore C.P. of Vijayasena, 


Govindapur C.P. of Laksmanasena, Ramganj C.P. of I$varachosa. 


Mahapadamulika (King's chief Attemdant) : Ramganj C.F. of 


baie 
Isvaraghosa. 


Maha-pilttpati (probably the great Superintendent of elephants 


ox chief of the elephant-corps) : Gunaighar C.P,. of Vainya- 
gupta, Belava C.P. of Bhojavarman, Barrackpore C.P. Vijayasena, 
Madh@inagar C.P. of Laksmanasena. 

Mahapratihara f (a) probably Superintendent of troops in 
charge of the defence of the gates of the palace and capital 
and probably also af the king's body-guards; (b) the superior 
officer above all door-keepers the great chamberlain_/ $ 
Gunaighar C.P. of Vainyagupta, Nalanda C.F. of Dharmapala, 
Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, Manahali C.P. of Madanapala, Rampal 
C.P. of Sricandra, Belava C.P. of Bho javarman, Ramganj C.P. of 
Tsvaraghosa, Naihati C.P. of Vallalasena, Govindapur C.P. of 


Laksmanasena. 


Maha-purohita (Chief Priest) : Govindapur C.P. of Laksmanasena, 


Edilpur C.P. of KeSavasena, Madhyapada C.P. of Visvarupasena. 
+ ; 


Maharaja (title assumed by feudatories and provincial governors) : 


Damodarpur C.P. (no.3) of Budhagupta. 
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Mahasamanta/Samanta (title of feudatory ruler) : Nalanda 


CoP. OE Dharmapala, Belwa C.P. of Vigrahapala III, Manatali 


C.P. of Madanapala, Ramganj C.P. of Isvaraghosa. 


Mahasandhivigrahika/Sandhivigrahi (High Minister for peace 


and war) : Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala, Bangada C.P. of 
Mahipala I, Pagchimbhag C.P. of Sricandra, Belava C.P. of 

Bho javarman, Bhuvanesvar Pragasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva, 
Barrackpore C.P. of Vijayasena, Madhainagar C.P. of Laksmana- 


sena. 
Mahasarvadhikrta (literally ‘Superintendent of all works', 
administrator) : Mainamati C.P. of Ladahacandra, Ramganj C.P. 


of Tgvaraghosa. 


Mahasenapati/Senapati (Commander-in-chief) : Khalimpur C.P. 


of Dharmapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala, Belwa C.P. of 
Mahipala I, Rampal C.P. of Sricandra, Belava C.P. of Bhojavarman, 
Ramganj C.P. of T$varaghosa, Naihati C.P. of Vallalasena, 
Tarpandighi C.P. of Laksmanasena,s Madanapada C.P. of visvartipa- 


sena. 


Mahatantradhikrta (probably the High ptiest in charge of 


religious rites) : Ramganj C.P. of Tsvaraghosa. 


Mahavyuhapati L (a) Military officer-in-charge of battle- 


arrays; (b) a General_7 : Rampal C.P. of Sricandra, Belava C.P. 


ey ee 


of Bhojavarman, Barrackpore C.P. of Vijayasena, Ramganj C.P. 


of ISvaraghosa. 


Nakadhyaksa/Navadhyaksa J (a) Superintendent of ships; (b) Admiral 


in charge of Royal fleet_7 : Khalimpur C.P, of Dharmapala. 


Naubalahastyasvagomahisajavikadivyaprtaka (Officer-in-charge of 
Hayy and Suerintendents of the Roval cattle) : PaSchimbhag 
C.P. of Sricandra, Belava C.P, of Bhojavarman, Naihati C.P. of 
Vallalasena, MadhSinacer C.P. of Laksmanasena, Madanpada C.P. 
of visvariipasena. 


Nyayakaranika (One responsible for settling disputes regarding the 


gift land) : Nidhadnpur C.P. (no.7) of Bhaskaravarman. 


Paficadhikaranoparika (Head of five administrative offices,) : 


Gunaighar C.P. of Vainyagupta. 


Paniyagadrika / (a) Superintendent of rest houses; (b) One who 


is in charge of the water chamber _/ : Ramganj C.P. of ISvaraghosa. 


Pattalaka (Probably an officer-in-charge of a territorial unit 


called pattala) : Mallasarul C.P. of vijayasena, 


aed 
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Patyuparika (Probably the head of the department of 


Accounts, the word pati being known to denote ‘arithmetic') : 


Gunaighar C.P. of Vainyagupta. 


Pithikavitta (Probably (a) an officer concerned with the 
arrangement of seats in an assembly or the royal court 
according to raux und status of their occupiers; (b) those 
who acquired special seats; (c) Collector of State-dues 
from pilgrims or feligious institutions) : Belava C.P. 


of Bhojavarman,. 


Pramatr / (a) Officer in charge of land-survey; (b) measurer 


of the king's grain sharex (c) a civil Judge_/ : Nalanda 


C.P. of Dharmapala, Monghyr C.P. of Devapala. 


Prantapala f (a) Warden of Marches; (b) Governor of a 


province or guardian of the frontiers _/7 : Nalanda C.P. 
of Dharmapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala, Bangada C.P 


of Mahipala I, Manahali C.®. of Madanapala. 


Purohita (Priest) : Irda C.P. of Kamboja Nayapala, Belave. 


C.P. of Bhojavarman, Naihati C.P. of Vallalasena, Anulia 


C.P. of Laksmanasena, Tarpandighi C.P. of Laksmanasena. 


Puropaloparika / (a) Probably indicating Governors df 


cities: (b) Two different dignitaries; viz. Puropala 


<a 
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(Mayor of a city) and Uparika (Governor)/ : Gunaighar 


C.P. of Vainyagupta. 


Rajamatya f (a) King's ministers; (b) High minister of 
State; the designation seems to be used to denote certain 
class of officers serving directly under the king / : 
Nalanda C.P.s of Dharmapala and Devapala, bangada C.P. of 
Mahipala, Manahali C.P. of Madanapala, Rampal C.P. of 

Lan) 


Sricandra, Belava C.P. of Bhojavarman, Naihati C.P. of 


Valldlasena Madanpada C.P. of Vigvaripasena. 


Rajan (‘a chief' or ‘a vassal king') : Khnalimpur C.P. of 
Dharmapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala, Manahali C.P. 
of Madanapala, Barrackpore C.P. of Vijayasena, Ramganj C.P. 


oe 
of Isvaraghosa. 


Rajanyaka (title assumed by feudatories) : Khalimpur C.P. 
of Dharmapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala, Belwa C.P. 
of Mahipala I, Manahali C.P. of Madanapala, Belava C.P. of 
Bhojavarman, Ramganj C.P. of ISvaraghosa, Barrackpore C.P. 
of Vallalasena, Anuliad C.P. of Lakgmanasena, Ramganj C.P. 


of Tévaraghosa. 


Rajapurusa (State officer) : Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala, 


Bangada C.P. of Mahipala I, Rampal C.P. of Sricandra. 
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Rajaputra / (a) title of princes and subordinate rulers; 


(b) ‘a noble man' 7 : Nalanda C.P.s of Dharmapala and 
Devapala, Bangada C.P. of Mahipala I, PaSchimbhag C.P. 
of Sricandra, Belava C.P. of Bhojavarman, Ramganj C.P. 
of Tsvaraghosa, Naihati C.P. of Vallalasena, Govindapur C.P. 


of Laksmanasena. 


Rajasthaniya (Regent of Viceroy) : Nalanda C.P. of 


Dharmapala, Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of 
>) 2 
Narayanapala, Belwa C.P. of Vigrahapala III, Manahali C.P. 
. 2 »} 


of Madanapala. 


Ranaka (adesignation of feudatories) : Rampal C.P. of Sricandra, 


Belava C.P. of BHo javarman, Barrackpore C.P. of Vijayasena, 


Sunderban C.P. of Laksmanasena, Madhyapada C.P. of Visvarupasena. 
» * > . 


’ 


Sadhanika / (a) General; (b) an agent in the court of 


justice 7 : Faridpur C.P. of Dharmaditya, regnal year 3. 
> 


Santakika (Official designation of uncertain meaning) : Ramganj 


C.P. of Isvaraghosa. 


Santivarika (‘the priest in charge of propitiatory rites) : 


Rampal C.P. of Sricandra. 
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oe en Pin. ae . 
Santyagaradhikrta/Santyagarika (the priest-in-charge of 
the room where propitiatory rites are performed) : Belava 
C.P. of Bhojavarman, Madhainagar C.P. and Sunderban C.P. 


of Laksmanasena. 


Sarabhanga (A leader of forces, probably headman of native 


crew attached to artillery, dragging guns etc.) : Nalanda 


C.P.s of Dharmapala and Devapala. 


Sasthadhikrta / (a) Collector of the king's grain share 
which was originally one-sixth of the produce; (b) Collector 
of the sixth part of various articles which belonged to 


the king 7 : Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala. 


Saulkika (Superintendent of tolls and customs duties) ; 


Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala, Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, 
cr Pag 
Bangada C.P. of Mahip@lal ,Paschimbhag C.P, of Sricandra, 


Ramganj C.P. of Tévaraghosa. 


¢ 
Saunika (It may be a corrupt form of Saulkika. Otherwise 


it probably denotes the Superintendent of slaughter-house) :; 


Manahali C.P. of Madanapala. 


Siroraksika (Chief of the royal Body-guards) : Ramganj 


C.P. of Igvaraghosa. 
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Tad&yuktaka/Tadaniyukta / (a) probably a class of officers 


called Ayuktaka i.e. governor of a district or subdivision; 
(b) subordinates under high officers_/ : Nalanda C.P. of 
Dharmapala, Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of 


Narayanapala, Ramganj C.P. of Isvaraghosa. 


Tarapati (Supervisor of ferries) : Nalanda and Monghyr C.P.s 


of Devapala. 


Tarika (Collector of ferry dues) : Khalimpur C.P. of 


Dharmapala, Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of 


Narayanapala, Manahali C.P. of Madanapala. 


Thakkura L (a) Feudatory chieftain; probably Brahmana by 


casteY : Ramganj C.P. of ISvaraghosa. 


Uparika/Vrhaduparika (Poovincial Governor) : Damodarpur 


C.P.s of Kumaragupta and Budhagupta, Ghugrahati C.P. of 

Samacaradeva, Mallasarul C.P. of Vijayasena, Nalanda C.P, 
of Dharmapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala, Belwa C.P. 
of Vigrahapala, Belava C.P. of Bhojavarman, Ramganj C.P. 


of Ifvaraghosa. 


V&ahanadyaka (Superintendent of transport) : Mallasarul C.P. 


of Gopacandra. 
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Vasagarika / (a) Officer-in-charge of residential buildings; 


\(b) Officer in charge of king’s bed-chamber_/ : Ramganj 


C.P. of Tévaraghosa. 


Visayapati (District officer) : Mallasarul C.P. of Gopacandra, 


Ghugrahati C.P. of Samacaradeva, Khalimpur C.P. of Dharma- 
pala, Monghyr C.P, of Devapala, Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayana- 
pala, Rampal C.P. of Sricandra,Belava C.P. of Bhojavarman, 
Naihati C.P. of Valladlasena, Tarpandighi C.P. of Laksmana- 


sena, Ramganj C.P. of ISvaraghosa. 


Vrddhadhanuska (Military officer-in-charge of bowmen) : 


Ramganj C.P. of Isvaraghosa. 


Vyaparakarandya/Vyaparandya (Customs officer) : Faridpur 


SSR HUET CTE: Core 


C.P.s of Dharmaditya and Gopacandra. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Caste and Glass 


An analysis of the social structure may be based on 
either the caste-system or the class-stratification. The 
history of the caste-system records the origin and develop- 


ment of traditional castes (Varna and VarnaSamkara), their 


respective position in the society and interrelations with 
each other. The history of the class-stratification, on the 
other hand, traces the origin and development of the social 
classes, keeping in view the economic factors behind, their 
respective position in the society, their interrelations with 
each other. While the caste-system pregupposes the four-fold 
division of the society as enunciated by the thinkers of the 
ArthaSastra - Dharmasastra school, the class-stratification 
beings with no such presupposition but entirely depends upon 
the forces of history leading to the gradual transformation 
of the society and economy. A meeting point between the 
traditional caste-view of the society and the recent trend 
of class-analysis may, however, be found out, when the data 
culled from the epigraphic records are compared and contrasted 


with those derived from the Puranas. : 
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Definitions of Caste : 


The word ‘caste’ came into use from the Portuguese 


use of the term ‘casta’ derived from Latin ‘castus' denoting 


purity of blood. + In the sixteenth century, the Portuguese 
traders in the western coast of India noticed traditional 
division among the Hindus on the basis of occupations and 
purity of birth, the upper divisions not coming in contact 
with the lower ones and the intermarriages and interdining 


being forbidden among them. ° 


There is no unanimity among scholars on the définition 
of ‘caste’. Emile Senart defines caste as an exclusive close 
corporation, rigorously hereditary, binding its members by 
the practice of common occupation and common customs, rela- 
ting more particularly to marriage, food and questions of 
ceremonial pollution. Finally, it is equipped with independent 
organization including a chief and council which enforces 
the full authority of the community by the sanction of 
certain penalties, especially of exclusion of particular 


member from the group on violation of the caste-rules.° 


1. H. Risley, People of India, Delhi,» 2ndedy 1969, P. 67. 
2. J.H. Hutton, Caste in India, 4th ed, Oxford University 


3. NK. Dutt. Origin and Growth of Caste in India, Vol. I, 
2na ed.y Calcutta, 1968, Pp, il. 
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According to Risley, “a caste may be defined as a collection 
of families or groups of families bearing a common name; 
claiming common descent from a mythical ancestor, human 

or divine; professing to follow the same hereditary calling; 
and regarded by those who are competent to give opinion as 
forming a single homogeneous community". 4 He further adds 
that the caste-name is associated with a specific occupation 
and a caste is almost invariably endogamous in the sense 
that a member of the large circle denoted by the common name 
may not marry outside the circle but the circle is further 
divided into a number of smaller circles, each of which is 
also endogamous so that a Brahmin is not only restricted to 
Marrying another Brahmin, but to marrying a woman of the 
same subdivision of Brahmins.” In the opinion of Sir Edward 
Gait, the caste may be defined "as an endogamous group or 
collection of such groups bearing a common name, having the 
Same traditional occupation, Claiming descent from the same 
source, and commonly regarded as forming a single homogeneous 
community" .© S.V. Ketkar defines caste as a "social group 


having two characteristics : (1) membership is confined to 


4. Ibid. , P. 2. 


5. J.H.Hutton, op. cit., P. 47. . 


6. N.K.Dutt, op. cit. Vol. I, P. 26 
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those who are born of members and includes all persons 

so born, (2) the members are forbidden by an inexorable 
social law to marry outside the group". | He further adds 
that each group is identified by a specific name and several 
such small aggregates are comprehended under a common name, 
which is again a subdivision of some larger group having 
independent name. Thus, it appears that there are several 
stages of groups and the word ‘caste’ may be applied to 
any group at any stage. The words ‘caste’ and 'sub-caste' 
are, therefore, not absolute but comparative in intended 
meaning of the term,® The network of various stages of 
caste-division is clearly visible in the society of Bengal 


during the early period. 


Various occupational castes are grouped into Sat-sidra, 


Asat-SUdra and Antyaja castes or Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama 


Ssamkaras as enumerated in Brahmavaivartapurana and Brhaddharma~ 


purana respectively. These larger divisions are again sub- 
divisions of still larger group, namely, SGaras or non- 
Brahmins. The Brahmanas are in the same way sub-divided 


into a number of sub-branches, namely, Radhiya, Varendra, 


7. S.V. Ketkar, The History of Caste in India, Vol. I 
; ) Y 5 s 


rte gr EY ISITE ATE 


New York, 1911, PP, 15 - 16. 


8. J.H.Hutton, op. cit., P. 48. 
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7 7 
Vaidika, Sakadvipi etc. The Brahmanas and Sldras represent 
two broad caste-divisions of the whole population of Bengal 
composed of the Indo~Aryans and pre-Aryan aboriginal tribes 


of Bengal iike the Pundras, Vangas, Suhmas, Radhas etc. 


Max Weber describes caste as a "Closed status group" 
which is generally based 6n difference in wealth, occupa- 
tion,and, above all, purity of blood. According to him, 

a tribe may become a caste by maintaining endogamy and 
acquiring specific occupational traditions of handicrafts 
or other arts.” Social anthropologists define caste as an 
endogamous hereditary subdivision in society, ranked in a 
superordinate and subordinate order to other such sub- 
divisions. This definition fully conforms to the elaborate 


caste-structure in Bengal givin in the Smrtis and Puranas. 


Nesfield and Ibbetson emphasise on occupational theory 
of caste-system. According to Nesfield, function was the 
only basis of caste-system in India. Ibbetson, however, 
recognised the segmental, exclusive, immobile and hierarchical 


nature of caste which was based bot only upon occupational 


9. cf. Tyotirmoyee Sarma, Caste Dynamics among the 


Bengali Hindus, Calcutta, 1980, PP, 36 - 37. 


eer. 
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but also political or social aitfervences.*° G.S.Ghurye 
finds the following features of a caste-society in India : 
(1) segmental division of society, (2) hierarchy, 

(3) restrictictions on feeding and social intercourse, 

(4) civil and religious disabilities and privileges of 
the different sections, (5) lack of choice of occupation 


and (6) restrictions on marriage.'? 


Taking into consideration the above definitions, we 
may trace the following features of the caste-system in 
Bengal : (1) endogamay (2) restrictions on inter-dinina 
and intermarriage (3) specific occupations for different 
castes, (4) hierarchical gradation of castes, the most 
recognised position being that of the Brahmins at the top3 
(5) birth alone decides a man's connection with his caste 
for life, unless he be expelled from caste for violating his 
caste-rules, otherwise, caste-mobility is not possible, 

(6) the whole system is centred round the prestige and 


interest of the Brahmins. !@ 


10, Ibid. , PP. 38 = 39. 


11. G.S.Ghurye, Caste and Race in India, Bombay, 1979, 


PP, 2 = 18. 


i2. N.K.Dutt, op. cit., Vol. I, P. 33 J.H.Hutton, op. cit., 


P. 49, 
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Confusion seems to have arisen out of an indiscrimi- 


nate use of the term 'caste’ as the synonym of both varna 


I een 


and jati, the former representing the fourfold division 


of the society and the latter representing the smaller 
occupational groups existing in society which, according 

to the authors of Dharmasastras, derive their origin from 
union between male and female of any two of the four varnas. 
The Caturvarnya system only mainfests functional divisions 
of the hore eocleiv The DharmaSastras seek to rationalise 
hierarchical divisions of mankind on functional basis. But 
the functional division did not necessarily imply hereditary 
Caste-group formation. Various elements like heredity, 
endogamy, taboo etc, which contributed to the framework 

of complex caste-system at a later period, did not exist 

in the Vedic society. In view of complexities of social 
relationships that the word "caste" tends to imply, it is 
desirable to use the term as the synonym of the social 


formation known as jati rather than varna. 


Racial differences between the Indo-Aryans and the 
pre-Aryans have been cited by many authorities as the 
springhead of Indian social divisions. When the white~skinned 


sharp-nosed NordicS, popularly known ‘as Aryans, penetrated 


into India, they were anxious to keep their blood free 
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from contamination with that of the aborigines of the 


country. The very reference to Aryavarna and DaSavarna 


in the Rgveda indicates the racial difference. That the 


colour-question was at the root of the varna-system is 


apparent from the meaning of the word varna (complexion). 
When the Aryans poured into Bengal, theyomatneained this 
exclusiveness. Bengal was Aryanised at a much later period. 
It appears from epigraphic records that the Brahmanical 
culture made its headway in the region during the Gupta 
period. By the long-stretch of time, there increased fusion 
of blood between Indo-Aryans and pre-Aryans, and the orthodox 
Brahmanas, who were propagators of Vedic Brahmanical social 
order, were more strictly bent on preserving endogamy and 
relegated the progeny of mixed origin to lower status. The 


tradition recorded in the Great Epic and the Puranas relating 


to the birth of five sons named Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Suhma 


and Pundra by the union between sage Dirghatamas and the 

wife of the Asura king Bali testifies to the intermixture of 
blood between the white-coloured and dark-coloured races. In 
this process the aborigines of Bengal were brought into the 
Aryan fold and were accorded the position of Sidras. H.Risley 
observes that the status of a caste stands in inverse ratio 
with the degree of Aryan physical affinity it has got. With 
the help of anthropometric method, he took the cephalic index 


and nasal index of different castes. But, in view of the 
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@xisting social gradation of different castes in Bengal, 
Risley's view based on his anthropometric study can hardly 
be supported. In accordance with the social position, the 
rank of the castes, in order of priority, should be arranged 
thus 3 Brahmana, Kayastha (the clean Sidra), Kaivarta (the 
unclean Sidra) and Candala (antyaja or outcaste). is It may 


be deduced, therefore, that each caste is anthropologically 


a mixed group and is composed of heterogenous biotypes. 


Varnasamkara theory : 


The tradition of racial admixture is upheld by the 


Hindu lawgivers in the scheme of jati-structure as given 


in the Dharma$astras. According to the Varnasamkara theory, 


jatis or castes were produced by the union between male 


and female of any two of the four original varnas. Manu 


thus enumerates numerous such jatis each of which has some 


particular occupation. Besides these mixed castes, Manu 
mentions a number of degraded castes called Vratyas who 
originally belonged to the three upper varnas but were 
degraded to the status of Vratyas due do Honaobseruanee of 
sacred rites. These castes cover a number of ethnic tribes 
including a number of foreign tribes ‘which poured into India 
from time to time. Manu's theory seems to be highly fanciful 
and absurd. Firstly, the theory seeks to derive the origin 
13. G.S. Churye, Op. ci cit., P. 1233 Bhupendranath Datta, 


Studies in Indian Social 1 Polity, 2nd ed; Calcutta, 
1983, P. 94. 
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of the whole population of the world from the original 


varnas. Secondly, castes which were compact tribes like 


Andhras, Medas, Pukkasas or those which represented different 


types of occupations are all supposed to have been produced 
by cross-breeding. Thirdly, there is a great divergence of 
opinion among the Smrtikaras regarding the origin of thes¢ 
castes. But the theory of Manu cannot be rejected as 
absolutely absurd. That the new social groups were produced 
from intertribal marriages, as suggested by Manu, can still 
be observed among some of the aborigines of India. ** On 


the other hand, inclusion of a number of foreign peoples 


into the fold of C&aturvarnya-system hints at the attempt 


on the part of the Brahmanical law-givers to absorb foreigners 
into the Brahmanical order of the society and determine their 
position according to their conduct and respect for the 

vedic rites. Thus, the degradation of foreign and some 
indigenous tribes to the status of Vratyas due to non- 
observance of sacred rites tends to show that in case of 
their fuller adoption of the Brahmanical ceremonials, the 
stigma would have been removed and they would be given a 
status equal to that of the three upper varnas. The alien 
nations were, thus, imperceptibly tempted to give up their 
own old practices and conform more and more to the Brahma-~- 


nical usages. But the difficulty lies in the fact that Manu 


ere 


14. N.K.Dutt, op. cit., Vol. I, P. 10. 
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derives the origin of all the occupational castes by 
inter-breeding which is quite fanciful. An occupational 
grouping has got an economic basis which determines the 
gradation of professional groups in the social hierarchy. 
Social gradations were originally on the basis of professions, 
as we find them in the Caturvarnya system. In course of time, 


professions multiplied with the growing needs of the society 


and new professional groups emerged, 


Thus the broad-based division of labour represented 


by varnas developed in the jati-system, Different types 


of handicrafts, trade in different articles and varieties 
of services to the community were treated as distinct and 
specialized occupations, each of which was ascribed to 


individual jatis. Traditionally, a particular occupation 


was considered to be the monopoly of a jati. Thus, hereditary 


occupation gave rise to endogamous caste-group formation. 
Different occupational castes mentioned in the Smrtis 
undoubtedly represent local variations. 


Sy 


Caste-system reflected in the Brhaddharma and Brahmavaivarta 


Puranas : 


st 
The Brhaddharma and Brahmavaivarta Puranas reflect 


TTT ester IIS 


aera 


an actual social condition prevalent in ancient Bengal. r) 
5 
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These Puranas show two-fold divisions of society, i.e. 
Brahmanas and Sudras or pure Brahmanas and Mixed-castes 
(Saimkara). Both the Purahas, following the Smrti tradition, 


derive mixed origin of all the occupational castes. The 


Brhaddharma Purana classifies them into three grades of 


Samkara or mixed castes, while the Brahmavaivarta Purana 


includes most of them into Sat-Stara and Asat-Stdra groups 


and describes the degraded castes as Antyajas or outcastes 


who remained outside the pale of. Brahmanical culture. It has 


Zz 
been shown how the Sat-stidra of the Brahmavaivarta Purana 


roughly corresponds to the Uttama-samikara group of the 


Brhaddharmapurana, the Asat-Stidra of the former to the 


Madhyamasamkara of the latter and the Antyajas of the former 


to the Adhamasamkara of the latter. It appears that the 


ranking of a caste depends on whether its occupation repre- 
sents a higher or lower stage of cultural advancement. Thus, 
the priestly caste representing the intellectual class is 
regarded as the highest caste. The agriculturists, metal- 
workers and traders, who represent the productive professions, 
are placed in subsequent grades of hierarchy in order of 
priority of their occupations from the economic point of 

view. The castes, taking to the primitive occupations like 
fishing, basket-making, hunting etc.,° are placed at the lowest 
rung of the social hierarchy. As it has been pointed out, 


the degradation of SUtradhara (carpenter) , Citrakara (painter), 
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Svarnakara (goldsmith) and Suvarnavanik (bullion merchant) 


to a lower rank may be explained by less importance attached 
to their contributions to the economy of the country. It 


may be derived from Anandabhatta's Vallalacarita that the 


mercantile community, especially the bullion-merchants, 
were so well-organised through their guilds that they 
disavowed their allegiance to the king, for which they were 
denied by the State higher social status they had enjoyed 
earlier. This might have occured due to a change in the 
State's economic policy, a shift of emphasis from trade 


and commerce to agriculture, 


The BrhaddharmaPurana mentions Gandhika or Gandhavanik 


pene a 
(dealer in spices, scent etc.) and Sankhika, i.e. Sankha- 


vanik or Sahkhakara (conch-shell-worker and trader) who 


probably formed separate guilds of their own distinguished 


from those of Suvarnavaniks, artisans like Kamsakara (bell- 


metal worker), Karmakara (blacksmith), Svarnakara (goldsmith), 


Malakara (florist) and others, enumerated in the aforesaid 
Puranas as well as epigraphic records, seem to have formed 


their own guilds during the Gupta period. 


Guild-theory of caste 


Localisation of trade and industry as well as hereditary 
nature of occupations gave rise to the well-knit organisations 


es 
known as Sreni or Nigama (Guild). Both the merchant-guilds 


a 
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and artisan-guilds were influential corporations in the 


age of the Jatakas and continued to hold their position 


in the society till late period, as testified to by the 
evidence of the Smrtis. The power and prestige of the guilds 
was based on the accumulated capital in their possession. 
As they represented the wealthy aristocracy of the society, 
they refused to accomodate members of the castes following 
lower crafts or hinasippas. As we come to know from the 
writings of NSrada and Brhaspati, the guilds were empowered 
with the legislative, judicial and executive functions of 
their own.!” The references to NagaraSresthi, Sarthavaha 
and Prathamakulika in the Gupta land-grant charters suggest 
the prestigious position of the guilds in 5th-6th century 
Bengal. Nagarasresthi seems to have been the chief merchant 
or President of the city-guilds, 1° Sarthavaha was the chief 


of the guild of caravan-traders, and Prathamakulika was the 
chief artisan, apparently of various Syeteeaulide:, During 

the Post-Gupta period, the trade-guilds seem to have continued 
with the active participation of pradhanavyaparin or pradhana- 


vyavaharin i.e. chief traders referred to in the Faridpur 
17 


of Gopacandra and Samacaradeva. Stray references 


copper plates 


ee a ER TEC ME TST SE AR A A ES nk BRET RATES SASS PRAGA =e SSE AARNENAEE SEEDERS 


15. Bhupendranath Dattay Op. cit., P. 113. 


16. E.A.H. Blunt, The Caste-system of Northern India, , 
Delhi, 1969, P. 16. 


17. CBI., Ps 843 EI. XVIII, P. 74. 
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to Vanik in the Pala epigraphs bear testimony to the 


continuity of trade-guilds, although they were hardly 
accorded any pecognition by the State. The existence of 
the guild of artists in Varendri is voughsafed for by the 
evidence of the Deopara Pragasti?® of Vijayasena (cf. Varendra- 


kaSilpigosthi, V. 36). With the gradual development of 


trade-relations and specialised crafts, the significance and 
compactness of the guilds deepened, and being similar to the 
castes, on account of traditional organisation and Hevea Learts 
ness of membership, as well as adherence to certain rules 

and customs with reference to marriage and interdining, they 
got the character of a real caste till they finally became 
modern trading and manufacturing castes. /? This evolution of 
guild-castes is Clearly visible in the enumeration of a 
number of such trading and artisan-castes in the Brhaddharma 


and Brahmavaivarta Puranas. 


Tribal castes ;: 


The Puranas include a number of low-castes stamped as 


Antyajas Or Adhama-samkaras in the lowest stratum of the 


<_< ERRATA nm mE AERESO rar COSA RCA EAC 


gati-structure. Some of these castes like Candalas, Haddipas, 


aOR ETD 


Cr 


is, IB., PB. 42. 


19. Bhupendranath Datta, Op. cit., P, 114, 
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Domas. Bagatita, Malegrahi etc. seem to have derived their 


origin from the aboriginal tribes. With the expansion of 
Indo~Aryan culture in Bengaly the tribals in the hills and 
jungles were gradually exposed to the process of accultura- 
tion. The superior technology of production and distribution 
won over the aborigines, by degrees, to the fold of Brahmanical 
society. The precess of detribalisation leading to the 
amalgamation of some dissident groups, belonging to either 
the Austric or the Dravidian stock, is also to be taken into 
consideration as one of the factors contributing to the 
increase in the number of the lower castes in the society. 
Epigraphic records of Bengal make specific references to such 
castes as often distinguished by the names of tribes to which 


they originally belonged. 


Sects as castes 3: 


Religious seets were sometimes recognised as castes. 


The Brahmavaivarta Purana mentions two sectarian castes, viz. 


Jungi (Asat-stdra) and Kapali (Antyaja). In the epigraphic 


records of Bengal, however, we hardly find amy reference to 
such sectarian castes. However, the rise of five religious 


sects, Vaisnava, Saiva, Sakta, Saura and Ganapatya, upholding 


at the same time the Smarta - Paficopasana may be clearly 


traced in the epigraphic records and literary texts. These 
sects, in due course of time, turned to be castes following 
the rules of commensality even among the sub-sections belonging 


the same religious sect. 
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Relations between Castes ; 


Although the castes in Bengal are traditionally 
numbered thirty six, these increased further in number with 
the development of new occupations and it would be difficult 
to trace any hard aia exe rule of exclu@iveness in either 
the epigraphic records or the Smrti texts of Bengal. The 
Smrtinivandhas of Bengal reveal that both as regards inter- 
dining and inter-marriage the restrictions were originally 
imposed to determine the relations between Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins or §idras. The hierarchical structure did not 
remain a set pattern throughout the period. The hierarchy 
seems to have varied with the mobility of castes. The Candalas 


represented as antyajas in the Brahmavaivartapurana are 


distinguished from the antyajas in Bhavadevabhatta's Prayas- 


cittaprakaranam., The Antyajas in Bhavadeva's view include 


seven castes, namely, Rajaka, Carmakara, Nata, Vadura, Kaivarta, 


Meda and Bhilla, some of whom rank higher than Candala. That 


there was a basis of social differentiations in prescribing 
penances for different castes is clearly understood by 
Bhavadeva's own comment : "It is to be inferred that the 
penance would be reduced by a quarter and half for a Brahmana 
eating the food respectively of a Vaisya and a Ksatriya, and 
a Ksatriya eating the food respectively of a Sidra and Vaigya, 
and half the penance is prescribed for VaigSya eating the food 


7: 
of a Sadra". 2° As Bhavadeva citgZes no earlier authorities for 


20. HAB., P. 426. 
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this comment, it may be assumed that shavecera legalised 

the practice that gradually developed ‘im Bengal. Bhavadeva 
again quotes earlier authorities to show that certain kinds 
of food touched by a Stdra can be taken by a Brahmana and 

any kind of food can be taken from a Sidra by a Brahmana in 
times of emergency. In spite of the general restrictions, 
however, the Brahmanas were not degraded by taking food from 
the lower castes and penances provided the solution for even 


the worst transgression, such as taking food from a Candala. 


Restrictions about intermarriage like those of inter- 
dining were not strictly followed. Intermarriage between a 
male of higher caste and a female of lower caste was regarded 
as valid down to the close of the Hindu period, 72 The Tippera 


CoP. 2 of Lokanatha which records that his ancestors both on 


the father's and mother's sides were Brahmanas. But Lokanatha's 
grandfather on mother's side, KeSava, is called a Pa&ragava. 

It indicates that his Brahmana father married a Sidra lady. 
Lokanatha himself is referred to as a Karana, signifying his 
official position byt not caste. In view of the Vaisya-Sidra 
origin of the Karana caste, as enjoined in the Smrtis and 


Puranas, it would be unreasonable to assume that Lokanatha 


22. EI. XV, P. 301ff. 
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belonged to the Karana caste, since his father was a 
descendent of a Brahmin family. However, Lokanatha was of 
mixed origin, as his mother was the daughter of a Paragava. 

The fact that PSrag$ava Kegava and Lokanatha held very high 
position in the administration proves that the marriage of 

a Brahmana male with a Sidra female was not always condemned 
and their son was not necessarily relegated to a lower status 
in the society. Quoting Manu (III. 12-13) as his authority, 
Jimutavahana in his Dayabhaga”? sanctions the Anuloma marriage. 
Again, he refers to the criticism of Manu and Visnu against 
the union of twice-born with a Sidra woman. 24 Jimutavahana, 
however, offers a solution, observing that an illicit union 

of a twice-born with a Stdra lady is reckoned as a trivial 
offence, although this type of intermarriage causes degrada- 
tion of the higher caste. So intermarriage was quite in vogue 
in the time of Jimutavahana, but the marriage between a 
Brahmana male and Sidra female was not encouraged. The validity 
of the Anuloma marriage is indicated by the reference to the 
accomplished Sidra wife of a Brahmana in Bhavadevabhatta's 
Prayastittaprakaranam, ~~ rules of inheritance laid down by 


Jimutavahana for the Stdra wife of a Brahmana and her son 


23. Colebrooke's translation, 1858, PP, 159-61. 
24. MS. Iil. 15-17. 


25.6 PRP. Pe 90, 
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as well as the injunctions of Jimutavahana as regards incom- 
petence of a Sidra wife to assist her Brahmana husband in 
religious rites. In course of time, restrictions regarding 
drinking and intermarriage, originally applicable to the 
Brahmanas only, gradually extended to the lower castes, and 
marked lines of demarcation. The caste-structure, as presented 
in the Puranas, clearly recognises distinction between Sat and 


Asat-Sudra or between Uttama and Madhyamasamkara the antyaja 


or the aAdhamasamkara ranking as the lowest order in comparison 


with other caste-divisions. It may be reasonably held that at 
least marriage-restrictions were imposed to distinguish one 
Caste-group from the other. Otherwise, the lines of demarcation 
would never have been maintained. Gradations of different 
castes in the social hierarchy seem to have gradually generated 
the concept of aristocratism. It is indeed the growing fiction 
of Sudra origin of all non-Brahmin castes that was responsible, 
to a great extent, for the evolution of the final shape of 


casteism in Bengal. 


Kulinism ; 


The tradition recorded in the Kulaji texts associates 
the introduction of Kulinism with Vallalasena who,.in order 
to bring about thorough reorganisation of the social order, 


raised the Brahmins possessed of nine virtues to a higher 
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social status. 7° This kind of social rank led to the formation 
of the nobility and subdivisions of the same castes, viz. 


Radhiya, Varendra, Vaidika etc. Whether the system of 


Kulinism was actually introduced by Vallalasena needs an 
investigation. It is difficult to associate Vallalasena 
definitely with the system due to lack of adequate evidence 
at our disposal. Least historical importance may be attached 
te: the KulaSastras of late date. But we should pause for a 
while to consider the socio-religious policy of the Sena 
rulers who were patrons of Brahmanism in Bengal. Patronage 
to Buddhism accorded by the Pala and Candra rulers seems to 
have undermined the position of Brahmanical culture. The Senas, 
therefore, made an unprecedented endeavour to restore the 
Brahmanical social order to its pristine purity. It would 
not be unreasohable to hold that Vallalasena, a disciple of 
an illustrious Smrtikara like Aniruddhabhatta and also a 


composer of Smrti-works like Danasagara and Adbhutasagara, 


attempted to rejuvenate Brahmanical social order by the 


introduction of Kulinism, Halayudha in his Brahmanasarvasva 


26. HAB.» P. 473 Vide N. Kundu, Castes and classes in 
Pre-Muslim Bengal, London University Thesis (unpublished), 
1963, P. 174. 
cf, Acara - vinaya - vidya - pratistha - tirthadarsanam 
Nistha - vrttistapodanam navadha kulalaksanam || , 


et ge peer 
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has referred to the degenerating condition of the Vedic 
study in Bengal and prescribed remedy for the restoration 
of Vedic Brahmanical religion. If this be the social 
background, Vallalasena's attempt at social reformation 


can hardly be questioned. 


Again, epigraphic records of Bengal dated from the 
Sth century onwards indicate a trend of making liberal 
donation of lands to those Brahmanas who had proficiency 
in the Vedas and regularly performed the Vedic rites. It 
appears that rights and privileges, socio-economic and 
political, were extended to the distinguished Brahmins and 
thus was formed the nobility under State-patronage. The 
policy of extending State-patronage to the Brahmin nobility 
continued till the end of the early period, most probably 
to safeguard the Brahmanical social order in the face of its 
Slackening condition. Kulinism was nothing more than a mark 


of nobility. 


In course of time, the rank of nobility was accorded 
to the castes other than Brahmins. That the officials 


designated Kayastha or Karana-Kayastha held important position 


in the administration is evident fromh the epigraphs of 


Bengal. / It appears that the official designation gradually 


27. cf. Prathama - Kayastha, Damodarpur C.P. s of the 
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turned to be a auetesiesisnation of those who, being highly 
placed in the royal service for a long time, came to be 
regarded as one of the top-ranking classes in the seciety. 
As suggested by Dr. Niharranjan Ray,” the messenger 


S31 dddanaga under Vijayasena,” Sandhivigrahika (Minister 


in charge of peace and war) Harighosa under Vallalasena, °° 
Mah@sandhivigrahika Narayanadatta under Laksmanasena, >? 
Sandhivigrahika Nanisimha and Kopivisnu under visvarlipasena’~ 
as well as Umapatidharay, the court poet of Vijayasena seem 


to have belonged to Karana-Kayastha caste. Dr. Ray, of course, 


derives the Kayastha origin of the nobles, referred to above, 


from their name-endings, later known as aurnames. 


High official position or even royal power was also 


attained by some other non-Brahmin castes. In the Bhatera 
33 


C.P. of Iganadeva, his minister Pattanika Banamalikara is 


described as "the light of the Vaidya family" (Vaidyavamsa- 


pradipa). It is evident from Sandhyakarandin's Ramacaritam 


28. RI. P, 307. 
29. Barrackpore C.P. of Vijayasena, IB., P. 64. 


30. Naihati C.P. of Vallalasena, Ibid., P. 75. 
31. Govindapur C.P. of Laksmanasenay Ibid. ,P. 97. 
32. Calcutta Sahitya Parisat C.P. of Visvariipasena, 


CBI. P. 3264 Madanpada C.P. of Visvariipasena, Ibid. , 
Ps 318. 


33. CPSP. 188, 
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that the Kaivarta chief Divya occupied VarendrI after the 


death of Mahipala (II) in his attempt to put down rebellious 


vassal chiefs.°* From the Ramacaritam, it appears that 
Divya had been a high official under Mahipala ir.?> Divya 
was followed by Rudokay, his younger brother and Rudoka's 
son Bhima. It appears from the occupation of the throne of 


VarendriI by the three members of the Kaivarta line and the 


description in the Ramacaritam of the riches and strength 

of Bhima's kingdom that the Kaivarta rulers, °° in spite of 
their lower caste, achieved an unprecedented primier position 
in the society. If the line would have continued for a long 
time, the court-poet, might have devised their origin either 
from the solar or lunar race of epic fame, as it was done 


in case of early medieval ruling dynasties. 


The process of the mobility of castes suggests that 
the claim to the position of the nobility could hardly have 
been monopolised by a caste through the ages. We have already 


' shown in the light of the Vallalacarita how Vallalasena, an 


exponent of Kulinism, reduced the Svarnavaniks to a lower 


status in the society. 


TLCS AES AAS te aS SE nc Spe apne 


34, RC. I. 29. 


35% Ibid. I. 38. 


36. Ibid. yee 21-27. 
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Social stratification ;: classes. 


Epigraphic records of Bengal bear clear testimony 
to the existence of classes rather than of castes. The 
classes may be traced in both rural and urban societies. 
The rural classes are referred to in the expression 


Brahmanottaran Mahottamottamakutumbipurogamedandhra candala- 


paryantan,”” reférring to the priestly class, the land-owning 
class and the classes belonging to the lower order in the 
society. The priestly class, being endowed with revenue-free 
land-grants, formed a large section of the landed aristocracy. 
Other grades of land-owning classes are represented by 


Mahamahottama, Mahattama, Mahattara, Kutumbin etc, The occupa- 


tional groups like potters, blacksmiths, oil-pressers, weavers, 
washermen and barbers, who catered to the daily needs of the 
rural society, seem. to have been covered by the above expre- 
ssion, as. it includes even the lowliest of the social groups 


like the Medas, Andhras and Candalas belonging to the menial 


Class. The peasantry (karsakas or ksetrakaras) find separate 


mention as an important class accommodating a very large 
section of the rural population. Peasantry comprised different 
grades of cultivators, viz. those who possessed lands of 


their Own s, those who were share-croppers and those who were 


S74 Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala, CBI.» P. 168. 
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landless cultivators. It appears that the land-owning 


peasants or peasant~-proprietors are referred to as Kutumbins » 


—— 


as it is suggested by the evidence of the Jatakas. 


The urban areas were mainly inhabited by comparatively 
richer people. As it is evident from the epigraphic records, 
the urban society comprised the ruling class, the priestly 
or intellectual class, the mercantile class and the artisan 
class. To cater to their needs and luxuries, service-and 
menial classes as well as occupational groups like dancers, 


musicians » actors, acrobats and bufoons lived in towns. 


Class and Caste ;: 


At the initial stage of social evolution in India, 
there came into existence four functional classes namely, 
priestly or intellectual class ruling class, mercantile- 
cum-land-owning class and artisan-cum-cultivator class. 

The Brahmanas, who formed the priestly class, were the 
repository of sacred knowledge and experts in Vedic rites 
and rituals. Their occupation was to perform sacrifices for 
others and to impart teaching in the Vedas. The Ksatriyas, 
representing ruling-cum-military class, were invested with 


administrative and military powers and functions. The Vaisyas 
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were land-owning agriculturists, traders and merchants. 

The Sudras constituted the serving class and the artisan 
class practising various arts and crafts. As it has been 
already pointed out, there was, of course, a tendency to 


resolve the varna divisions into a hierarchy in order of 


precedence of the professions adopted by them. Classes were 
thus expressive of the social status that was determined by 
seceoeeuaral superiority. "A social class, then is any pottion 
of a community marked off from the rest by social Status", 

and the system of social classes involves a hierarchy of 
status-groups, the recognition of the superior-inferior 


Stratification and some degree of permanency of structure. °° 


From the dialectical materialistic point of view, there 
were, at all stages of history, two classes, the producing 
Class and the class controlling the means of production and 
also the process of distribution. Those who believe in the 
theory of economic determinism follow a dichotomy in class- 
stratification, the exploiter and the exploited, or the 
privileged and the non-privileged.°” This dichotomy may be 


traced in Bengal, when we consider the relations between the 


land iowners and the landless cultivators, Ory between the 


38. R. M. Maciver and Charles H. Page, Society: An 
Introductory Analysis, Madras, 1979, P., 348-349, 
39, International Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, Vols. 15, 


16, 17, Ed. by David L. Sills, New York, 1972. 
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merchants or traders and small craftsmen. It can hardly 

be assumed, however, that the Sudras representing the servile 
class were forced to suffer from exploitation through the 

ages because, the mobility of castes and classes characterised 
the changes in the socue’ set-up. The attainment of political 
power or higher economic status often exalted the position 

of a class from non-privileged to privileged status. In fact, 
those who were known as Sidra by caste gained higher status 

in society by dint of political power, as it is evident from 
the epigraphic and literary records of Bengal.*° It is pointed 
out that the etymological derivation of the term Stara (sucam 


abhidudrava, i.e. one who rushed into grief) and its philogi- 


cal interpretation (from ksudra or small) reflect the miserable 
condition and lowest status and humble occupation of the 
SSaras.** So anybody relegated to this status would be classed 
as SUdra. It appears that the SGdra-hood was hereditary by 
nature, as it was a functional caste. The members of the 
non=privileged class can hardly be considered to have formed 

a water-tight compartment. The social structure was first 
stratified into a number of classes discharging their allotted 


social functions and later, into economically determined 


omen aroma 


40. cf. Tippera C.P. of Lokanatha skows how Lokanatha's 
grandfather ParaSava KeSava held high ministerial position. 
The Ramacarita records the ascendancy of Kaivarta Divya 
to royalty. 


41. R.S.Sharma, SGdras_in Ancient India, Delhi, 1958, P.38. 
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social groups graded in a hierarchy. The epigraphs of Bengal 
give us to understand that an alliance between some classes 
was sometimes practised to uphold their common interests. 
The clash of interests between the classes appears to have 


been a reality. 


Priestly and ruling class : 


Priestly and ruling classes often made an alliance 
for upholding their common interests. Under the patronage 
of the Imperial Guptas, the Brahmins were encouraged to 
settle in different parts of Bengal. The policy of the ruling 
authority to make liberal donation of lands, in the succeeding 
period, led to the rise of a landed intermediary class inter- 
vening between the king and the cultivators. Fiscal and 
judicial rights conferred on the Brahmin donees helped them 
to grab more and more power in society, on the one hand, and 
gain such political status as to make Seance with the 
ruling class, on the other. It was for the maintenance of 
the Brahmanical social order that the rulers of Bengal sought 
the guidance of Brahmin priests in the administrative affairs. 
Even the Buddhist Pala rulers were no less interested in 


appointing Brahmana counsellors. It is known from the Badal 


Pillar Inser. *? of Narayanapala that the members of a Brahmin 


FES RECA SUR ISAT IRATE iSO TIENTS oO Ore eS RES EA SNC Ed Toh RSDP ETT SROA SEED De MOA RA BSS PEEPS, 


42. GL. P. 70, 
| 7 
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family of Sandilya gotra formed an unintérupted line of 
ministers under the Palas. The principle of maintaining 
hereditary position of ministers continued to be followed 
during the Varman period. The authority of the Brahmanas 
reached its apex during the Sena rule that witnessed the 
heyday of Brahmanism under the zealous patronage of the 
ruling class. The texts of Smrtinivandhas enjoining rigid 
caste-rules, lawa of inheritance and legal prodedure came 
out during this period and regulated to a great extent the 
relations between the State and the society. The exponents 
of such laws were often closely associated with the ruling 
authority and performed the roles of preceptor, priest or 
administrator of justice. Purohita or Mahapurohita, appearing 
in the list of officials in the Sena-Varman records, seems 

to have occupied one of the most responsible positiogs in 

the administration. Besides, religious functionaries were 
recruited from among the Brahmanas. The posts of religious 
functionaries, it may be pointed out, are conspicuous by 
their absence in the Pala epigraphs. Their inclusion in the 
list of officials during the Sena-Varman period naturally 
suggests how under state-sanction Brahmanism had its tightened 
grip upon the society. The introduction of Kulinism to raise 
the status of a section of Brahmanas also indicates an 
anxiety on the part of the State to win over their allegiance 


and implement their injunctions as laws of the society. The 
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Brahmanas instructed the kings on Rajadharma as enunciated 


in the Brahmanical works and the Ksatriyas encouraged the 
Brahmanas interpret sacred texts in such a way as the 


woe, A 7 nr a 
Brahmanical social order based on Varnasrama might remain 


undisturbed and the producing classes might remain engaged 

in the work of production without any scope of change in 
social position. The maintenance of status quo could enable 
the priestly and ruling classes enjoy the surolas production 
without any apprehension of a challenge from any quarter. The 
probability of clash of interests between the two upper varnas 


could not, however, be ruled out.*? The Ksatriyas seem to 


have claimed superiority over the Brahmanas in temporal 
affairs, limiting the latter's position in the spiritual 
domain. But the priestly class, by dint of their proven 
scholarship in Brahmanical polity, acquired substantial amount 
of political and administrative power which the ruling class 
could not but acknowledge in their own political interests. 
That seems to explain why even the Buddhist Pala rulers did 
not attempt to bring about a re-orientation of the relations 
between the State and the society from their religious bias. 
Rather, they consistently sought the supervision and guidance 
of Brahmin ministers in steering the ship of state through 


the sea of troubl\s. 


RR esrb TNS CTI CARRETERA 


43. Bhupendranath Datta, op. cit., PP, 11-14. 
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Ruling class and the landed - aristocracy ; 


The other prominent class in the society with whom 
the ruling class came closer was the official landed aris- 


tocracy comprising Mahasamanta, Samanta, Mahamandalika, 


Mahamahattara, Mahattara and Kutumbin. There were, again, 


two categories in the landed-aristocracy. Mahasamanta, 


Samanta and Mahamandalika seem to have formed the first 


category to serve the king (RajapadopajIvin) in the capacity 


of feudatories or vassals. The second category comprising 


Mahamahattara, Mahattara and Kutumbin, lower in grade of the 


land-owning class, had their participation in the affairs of 
the State, whenever they were called for. Of the first cate- 
gory, some were politically defeated but reinstated rulers 

in their wwn territories and others seem to have been granted 
land in lieu of their military or administrative service. It 


is learnt from the Gaya Narasimha Temple Inscr.** (15th regnal 
45 


year) and Gaya Krsnadvarika Temple Inscr. (15th regnal year) 


of the time of Nayapala that’ Sidraka was given the charge of 
Gaya-mandala for his service to the Pala king at the time of 
his tussle with the Kalacuri king Karna. From Sandhyakara- 
nanandin's Ramacarifa We come to know how the Mahasamantas 
eee 

44, EI. XXXVI, P. 84ff. 


45. Ibid., P. 86ff. 
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and Samantas were granted land by Ramapala in lieu of their 


military service. It is, however, difficult to determine 
the grades of those vassals in the light of data available 
from Bengal epigraphs. Sometimes, taking an opportunity of 
the weakness of the central authority, some feudatories set 
themselves up as independent rulers, as in the cases of 


Vaidyadeva known to us from the Kamauli copper-plate grant*® 


and of Mahasamantadhipati Dommanapala of the Sunderban copper 


plate grant. */ It seems that Mahamandalikas and Mandalikas 


were not expected to render military service. They were held 
responsible for collecting revenues from the territory put 
in their charge, It was not unlikely that some of them were 
provincial governors or officers-in-charge of districts. 
Although they enjoyed semi-independent status, they were 
ultimately responsible to the king. From the records it is 
difficult to distinguish clearly between a mandala and a 


bhukti. 


The Mahattaras, belonging to the second grade of the 


landed aristocracy, were members of both Village-Advisory 
Board as well as District Advisory Board and as such they 


were known as VisayAvYavaharin or samtvyavaharin, Mahattaras 


46. GLey P. 127££. 


47. EI. XXVIT, P, 119. 
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played their significant role in land-transactions, as 

it appears from the land-charters under our study. They 

were to be kept informed about land-sale or land-donation. 
They were invited to witness the land-transactions in all 
cases. In view of a gradual shift of emphasis from mercantile 
economy to agrarian economy since the 8th century A.D., it 

is quite reasonable to infer that the land-owning classes 
enjoyed more power and prestige and generated a feudalistic 
trend in the order of the society. The decline of the mercan- 
tile community during the Pala period appears to be testified 
by the absence of any reference to them in the land-grants. 
On the other hand, repeated mention of the members belonging 
to the landed aristocracy in the Pala records seem to suggest 
their growing recognition in the society. The king represen- 
ting the State could not but remain anxious to win over the 


allegiance and support of the landed aristocracy. 


Landed aristocracy and the priestly class 3 


The official aristocratic class, deriving their pelf 
and power from agrarian economy, maintained cordial relations 
with the pEsceelyuctesss The growing prosperity of the priestly 
class was caused ot only by the7Tberal attitude of the kings 
towards them but also by the material support extended by the 


land-owning class to them from time to time. Like the monarchs, 
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the land-owners were also eager to earn religious merit by 
endowing the Brahmins with land-donations for the cause of 
the Vedic study, rites and rituals. Reasonably, the Brahmins 
remained obliged to them and attempted to uphold their class- 
interests by providing favourable interpretations of the 
legal injunctions prescribed by the Smrtis in respect of the 


land-system. 


Landed _ aristocracy and peasantry : 


Landowners seem to have leased out their lands to the 
peasants on terms and conditions of tenancy and realised the 
rent from them, Direct contact between the king and the 
peasantry was snapped off by the rise of an intermediary 
class between them. The tenants were of different categories, 
namely, permanent tenants enjoying individual rights, share- 
croppers and the landless cultivators. The relations of the 
landowning class with different categories of peasantry 
probably varied in terms of the land-tenure and the rent- 
system, It was not unlikely that the relations between these 
two classes might have been strained on violation ef certain 
terms and conditions of tenancy. In Bengal epigraphs, the 
donated lands or tillages are said~to have been exempted 


from all kinds of oppressions / Parihrtasarvapidah/ 48 in 


SO NE EET RES NRE 


48. cf. Monghyr C.P. Inscr. of Devapala, CBI., P. 119. 
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favour of the donees. It appears, therefore, that the 


peasants had to bear the burden (pida) of taxes like Bali, 


Bhaga, Sulka, Kara, Visti and Pranaya. Under the tyranny 


of big land-owners, it is not unreasonable to assume, thotthe 


peasants seem to have been reduced to a disadvantageous 
position. When the crown-lands were transferred to the religious 
beneficiaries, free peasants, cultivating the crown-land, 

were directed to and make over all dues to the donees instead 
of the State. It has been suggested by some that the rise 

of the priestly class as intermediaries between the king 

and the peasants paved the way towards an oppression of the 
peasants by their leige-lord with the burden of a number of 


additional taxes including forced labour (visti), compulsion 


of being tied down to the soil or arbitrary ejection from 

the soil. But the epigraphic redords hardly furnish us with 
any positive evidence with regard to this social phenomenon. 
The cultivators were to pay to the new donees only those taxes 
which they used to pay earlier to the king. There is hardly 
any indication of life-long bondage suffered by the landless 
cultivators. Theoretically, the Brahmin donee could not misuse 
his rights over the land, as it would undermine his authority. 
It is however, difficult to ascertain the practice due to 
lack of sufficient evidence at our disposal. Since the donee 
was invested with fiscal and judicial powers, he might have 


sometimes misused them, causing suffering to the peasants. 
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However, it was expected that the Brahmin land-owner should 
provide social security for the peasants, guard against the 
royal agents' encroachment on the rights of the peasants, 
put down social crimes and maintain law and order in the 


society. 
Artisan and mercantile classes : 


The habitats of the artisan and the mercantile classes 


were mainly localised in towns and cities (nigama). Their 


professional activities, being combined together, might 
promote the growth of commercial or mercantile capitalism. 
The finished products, manufactured by the artisans, found 

a good market at the initiative of the merchants. Artisans 
like weavers, potters, blacksmiths and carpenters might 
themselves sell their own products in the market. But the 
traders or merchants came in direct contact with those produ- 
cers of industrial goods and were made sure of constant 
supply of merchandise for import and export. It might so 
happen that 'Sresthis' or bankers made an investment in the 
industrial centres, especially to restore the sick industries. 


The skill and efficiency of the artisans (Kulika) used to be 


promoted, when they joined as members of a guild. Like the 


a 
Kulikas, Sregthis and the Sarthavahas also organised their 


activities through guilds. This is evident from the seals 
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of the Gupta period found at VaiSali (Basarh.). The organi- 
sation of trade and industry through guilds appears to 

have continued even after the Gupta period. However, the 
fraternal relations between the industrial workers and the 
traders, that had been established on grounds of economic 
expediency, indicate the existence of social cordiality 


between the two classes. 
The ruling class and the mercantile class : 


The guilds of traders, merchants and artisans were 
independent corporations within the State, wielding consi- 
derable influence upon the economic life of the people, and 
were accorded recognition by the ruling authority in the 


Gupta period. The five Damodarpur copper-plate Grants suggest 


the inclusion of Guild-President (Nagaragresthi), Chief- 


merchant (Sdrthavdha) and Chief-artisan (Prathama-Kulika) 


in the Advisory Board that was constituted to assist the 


Visayapati or officer-in-charge of a district. The Chief 


traders also find mention in the Post-Gupta eecords. It 
appears from the Pala epigraphs that the social recognition 
to the mercantile class was gradually withdrawn, presumably 


because the guilds of artisans and merchants were gradually 


49. Ibid, P. 833; EI. XVIII, P. 74. 
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attached with less importance from the economic point of 
view. The ruling authority realised that the people had 
become more dependent upon agrarian economy than on commer- 
cial economy. The social importance, that had been previously 
enjoyed by the mercantile class, came to be attached with 
the land-owning class. Anandabhatta's Vallalacarita gives 

us to understand the Suvarnavaniks (merchant in gold bullion) 
were degraded to a Neuen status in the society by the 

social reforms of the Sena king Vallalasena. It shows how in 
course of time the relations between the ruling class and 
the mercantile class were strained, In the Brhaddharma and 


Brahmavaivarta Puranas, the position of the Suvarnavaniks 


is found relegated to that of Madhyama-samkara or Asat-Sudra. 


But Gandhavanik (dealer in spices & scent etc.) and Sankhika 


(conch-shell dealer) are included in the Uttamasamkara or 


Sat-Stdra group. The Puranic evidence indicates that simul- 
taneously with the exclusion of Suvarnavaniks, other mercantile 
groups did not suffer loss of their position in social 


estimation, The Mangal~Kavyas of Bengal, which were not far 


removed in date from the Puranas in question, do suggest 

high social rank of the merchant-class. It seems to suggest 

a restoration of the position of this class sometime in the 
early medieval period. But so far as the evidence of the 
Pala-Sena epigraphs is concerned, we have no reason to believe 
that the ruling authority considered the mercantile class as 


important to the State, society or economy. 
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The artisan and trading classes appear to have 
exploited the surplus production of the agriculturists. The 


market-places (hatta, hattika) in the villages, the centres 


of small trade-transactions, received regular supply of 
agricultural products from side of the land-owning class. 

Raw materials for industries were also provided by the 
agriculturists. The mercantile class was, therefore, dependent, 
to a great extent, on the contributions of the nanesountae 
class. Without the co-operation of the land-owning class, 

the mercantile class could hardlyflourish but the opposite 


was not always true. 


While the relations between the classes were determined 
mainly by economic considerations, social prestige and 
privileges claimed by virtue of the nobility of birth was 
the criterion of caste-relations, But the meeting point 
between a class and a caste cannot be missed. Class is the 
generic soil in which grows caste-system with its complexities. 
The earliest social system of India based on the division into 


Classes or varnas laid down the foundation of elaborate jati 


structure. The epigraphic records of Bengal, however, inci- 
dentally refer to a number of castes. But they indicate more 
prominently the caste-class hierarchy with Brahmana (Priestly 


Class) at the top and Candala at the bottom /cf. Brahmanottoran 
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= = S 50 
Mahottamottama~kutumbi-puroga-medandhra-candala-paryantan/. 


pony Tene eena mr aapeeaneaentamanmnenmmnnenamemenaimmmnemnand 


vaivarta Puranas, on the other hand, emphasise upon the 


classification of castes graded as per higher and lower 


status assigned by the law-givers' injunctions with regard 


to different mixed-castes. 


An attempt to find out the correspondence between 
not 
classes and castes may, be always fruitful. The priestly 
class corresponds to the Brahmin community, recognised as 


both varna and jati. It is, however, difficult to trace an 


exact correspondence of other classes with mixed-castes of 
different grades as known from the Puranas. The ruling class 
generally corresponds to the Ksatriya varna. Most of the 
ruling dynasties of Bengal claim Ksatriyahood, although 
they might have originally belonged to a caste other than 
the Ksatriya, as it has already been discussed. It appears 


from the martial occupation of the Ugra-caste prescribed in 


the Brhaddharmaparana / Yuddhe kuSalatasyastu ksatravrtter- 


mahamate_/ 51 that they represented the Ksatriya caste in 


Bengal and probably came to be known as Ugra-Ksatriya at a 


later period. 


| eran neneneneninennimmmetanmmmrinnmnemmienasainesenesinimannersdeimmiaeateenanenatmemmnarnaasmmemameaenlantensmmmemennemmescnan abana enemenemeaenme enema neater 


50. CBI., P. 168. 


51. BRDP. III. XIV. 49. 
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The landed-aristocracy, often referred to in the 
epigraphs, might have represented the Vaisya community. 


The feudatories like Samanta, Mahadsamanta and Mandalika 


on 


derived their economic power from land but represented the 
ruling class with a reasonable claim to the Ksatriyahood. 
Significantly, the members of the ‘Agari' caste of present 
day Bengal, who are said to be the descendants of Ugra or 


Ugra-Ksatriya caste of the Puranas, represent the land- 
soning class and assume surnames resembling feudal titles 
like Samanta, Mandala, Choudhuri etc. It is not, therefore, 
unreasonable to assume that the landed aristocracy comprising 


the feudatories actually belonged to the Ugra caste of ancient 


Bengal. The village~based landowning class might accommodate 
the agriculturist castes. We come to know of some agricul- 


turist castes like Gopa, Dasa and Kaivarta from the Puranas. 


It is difficult to ascertain if those castes were land- 

Owning peasants or hired cultivators only. They might have 
been degraded from the status of the original Vaisya community 
and reduced to the position of Sddras in course of time. They 
seem to have been referred to as Karsakas in the epigraphs. 


Again, the mercantile class might also represent the Vaigya 


2 : a » 
caste. Trading castes like Suvarnavanik, Gandhavanik, Sankhika 


(Sahkhavanik) and Tambuli might have derived their descent 


from the same caste. 
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The artisan class is represented by the Puranic 


mixed castes like Tantuvaya, Karmakara, Taulikay Kamsakara, 


Modaka, Malakara, Taksan, Svarnakadra, Tailakaraka, Saundika 


etc. of them, some seem to have represented the Stdra and 


others VaiSya caste. The menial class accommodated within 


it the Puranic mixed castes like Napita, Gopa (writer), 


en ee 


Rajaka, Dhivara, Jalika, Candala, Haddipa, Rom, Bagatita, 


Carmakara etc. They were antyajas living on the outskirts 


of the localities. 


Thus, most of the castes enumerated in the Puranas 


(Brhaddharma and Brahmavaivarta) may be brought within the 


frame-work of class-structure of the society furnished by 
the epigraphs. The status of the castes concerned may be 
well conceived by the social status assigned to the corres~ 
ponding class in the light of the epigraphic data. However, 
the process of social mobility, often caused by economic 
factors, did not help maintain status quo with regard to 


the position of a particular caste or class in the society. 
Evolution of the society in Bengal : 
The division of labour was not unknown to the pre- 


Aryan original inhabitants in Bengal. The religious, adminis- 


trative, agrarian, industrial and commercial activities, in 


Oe yee 


their primitive forms, were quite known to the Austric~- 
speaking people. The original stratification of the society, 
primarily based on the heredity of occupation, was gradually 
brought within the fold of the eee ee er as 
enunciated in the Dharmasastras, aS a result of the Aryani- 
sation in Bengal. But, in fact, least change was required 

to be brought about in the pre-existing set-up except 
establishing the supremacy of the Brahmins. In the Brahmanical 


texts, the Pundras, Suhmas, Vangas and Radhas are often 


referred to as Sudras living outside the Aryan fold. What 


the Brhaddharma and Brahmavaivarta Puranas give us to 


eel AS ER Rta 


understand is that the privileged Brahmin caste made an 


attempt to classify the Sidras in Bengal and prescribe their 
gradation in accordance with the nature and merit of functions 
discharged by them. Some of the mixed-castes seem to have 
been more inclined towards the acceptance of the Brahmanical 
culture, while others were not. The measurement of distance 
from the Brahmanical fold served to measure the status of 

a particular caste. However, a comparative study of the 
Puranic data with those of the epigraphic records would show 
that the former provide a partial view of the social struc- 
ture» while the latter furnish us with a wider perspective 
of the same. The Puranic evidence is hardly free from 


Brahmanical bias and thus fails to trace the origin of 
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so-called mixed-castes from a more scientific point of 
view. There is least hint about the exact ineeceevatien 
between castes except some injunctions for Brahmanas 
social behaviour with the Sudras. On the other hand the 
epigraphic records hardly conceal from our view the rela- 


tions between different classes, 
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Key to the Map showing the findspots in the Inscriptions 


Balaghat (M.P.) : Ragholi C.P. of Jayavardhana. 


Balasore (Orissa) : Irda C.P. of Kamboja Nayapala 


(10th cent, AeDs) < 


Bankura (West Bengal) : Susunia Rock Inscr. of Candra- 


varman (4th cent, A.D.). 


Bhagalpur (Bihar) : (i) Bhagalpur C.P. of Narayanapala 
‘ (9th century A.D.) 
(ii) Bangaon C.P. of Vigrahapala III 


(11th century A.D.). 


Birbhum (West Bengal) : Paikore Stone Inser. of Vijaya- 


sena (12th century A.D.). 


Bogra (Bangladesh) : (i) Mahasthan Fragmentary Stone 
Inser. (c. 3rd cent. B.C.) 
(ii) Baigram C.P. of Kumaragupta 


(5th cent. A.D.). 


Burdwan (West Bengal) : (i) Mallasarul C.P. of Gopa- 


candra (6th century A.D.) 
(ii) Naihati C.P. of Vallalasena 


(12th century A.D.). 


8, Chittagong (Bangladesh) : (i) Chittagong C.P. of 
Kantideva (12th cent A.D.) 
(ii) Chittagong C.P. of Damodara- 


deva (13th century A.D.) 


9. Comilla (Bangladesh) : (i) Gunaighar C.P. of Vainyagupta 
(6th century A.D.) 
(ii) Tippera C.P. of Lokanatha 
(7th century A.D.) 
(i414) Kailan C.P. of Sriaharanarata 
(7th century A.D.). 
(iv) Deulbadi Image Inscr. of 
Prabhavati (7th cent. A.D.) 
(v) Salban Vihar C.P. Insers. of 
Bhavadeva, Andandadeva, 
Balabhata (11th-12th cent.A.D.) 
(vi) Mehar C.P,. of Damodaradeva 


(13th cent. A.D.). 


10. Dacca (Bangladesh) : (i) Ashrafpur C.Ps. of Devakhadga 
(7th cent. A.D.) 
(41) Dhulla C.P. of Sricandra 
(1ith-12th cent A.D.) 
(411) Madanpur C.P. of Sricandra 


(11th-12th cent A.D.) 


(iv) Rampal C.P. of Sricandra 


(11th-12th cent. A.D.) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


11. Dinajpur (Bangladesh) (i) 


(ii) 


(141) 


(iv) 


Dacca C.P. of Kalyanacandra 
(11th-12th cent. A.D.) 

Vetka Image Inscr. of Gavinda- 
candra (11ith-12th cent. A.D.) 
Belava C.P. of Bhajavarman 
(12th cent. A.D.) 

Dacca Image Inscr of Laksmana- 
sena (12th cent. A.D.) 

Bhowal C.P. of Laksmanasena 
(13th cent. A.D.) 

Madhyapara C.P. of Visvariipasena 
(13th cent. A.D.) 

Adavadi C.P, of Dagarathadeva 


(13th cent. A.D.) 


Five Damodarpur C.P. grants 
(Sth-6th cents. A.D.) 

Badal Pillar Inscr. of the 
time of Narayanapala (9th cent. 
A.D.) 

Belwa C.P. of Mahipala I 

(10th cent. A.D.) 

Belwa C.P. of Vigrahapala III 


(11th cent. A.D.) 


12. Dinajpur (West Bengal) ; (i) Bangarh C.P. of Mahipala I 

(10th cent. A.D.) 

(41) Bangarh C.P. of Kufhjaraghata- 
varsa (10th cent. A.D.) 

(411) Amgdchi C.P, of Vigraha- 
pala III, (11th cent. A.D.) 

(iv) Ramganj C.P. of Isvaraghosa 
(11th-12th cent. A.D.) 

(v) Manahali C.P. of Madanapala 

| (12th Cent. A.D.) 

(vi) Tarpandighi C.P. of Laksmana- 


sena (12th cent. A.D.). 


13. Faridpur (Bangladesh) : (i) Faridpur C.P.s of Dharma- 
Gitya and Gopacandra (6th 
cent. A.D.) 
(id) Ghugrahati C.P. of Samacara- 
deva (6th century A.D.) 
(411) Kedarpur C.P. of Sricandra 
(11th-12th cent. A.D.) 
(iv) Bdilpur c.P. of Sricandra 
(11th-12th cent. A.D.) 
(v) Kulkudi Image Inscr. of 
Govindacandra (11th-12th 


cent. A.D.) 


(vi) Samantasara C.P. of Hari- 
varman (11ith-12th cent. A.D.) 
(vii) Madanpara C.P. of ViSvarlpa- 
sena (13th cent. A.D.) 
(viii) Edilpur C.P. of KeSavasena 


(13th cent. A.D.) 


14. Ganjam (Orissa) ; Ganjam C.P. of the time of Saganka 


(7th cent. A.D.). 


15. Gaya (Bihar) : (i) Bodh-Gaya Stone Inser. of 


Dharmapala (8th cent. A.D.) 

(ii) Ghosrawa Stone Inscr. of the 
time of Devapala (9th cent. A.D.) 

(iii) Gaya Temple fuses. of Narayana- 
Pala (9th cent. A.D.). 

(iv) Bodh-Gaya Image Inscr. of 
Gopala II (10th cent. A.D.). 

(v) Bodh-Gaya Image Inscr. of 

Mahipala I (10th cent. A.D.) 

(vi) Gaya Temple Inscrs. of Nayapala 
(11th cent. A.D.) 

(vii) Gaya Stone Inscr. of Govindapala 


{12th cent. A.D.). 


16. Malda (West Bengal) : (i) Khalimpur C.P. of Dharmapala 
(8th cent. A.D.) 
(ii) Jajilpara C.P. of Gopala II 


(10th cent. A.D.). 


17. Midnapore (West Bengal) : Midnapore C.P.s of the time 


of SaSanka (7th cent. A.D.) 


18. Monghyr (Bihar) : (i) Nandapur C.P. of the Gupta 

period (5th cent. A.D.) 

(ii) Monghyr C.P. of Devapala (9th 
century A.D.). 

(414) Valgudar Image Inscr. of the 
time of Dharmapala (8th cent. 
A.D.) 

(iv) Rajauma Stone Inscr. of Vigraha- 
pala I (9th cent. A.D.) 

(v) Valgudar Image Inscr. of the 

time of Madanapala (12th cent. 
A.D.) 

(vi) Nongarh Image Inscr.of Madana- 


pala (12th cent. A.D.). 


19. Nadia (West Bengal) : (i) Vappaghosavata Grant of 
Jayanaga (7th cent. A.D.) 
(41) Anulia C.P, of Laksmanasena 


(12th cent. A.D.). 


20. Nalanda (Bihar) :; (i) Nalanda C.P. of Dharmapala 
(8th cent. A.D.) 
(41) Nalanda C.P. of Devapala 


(9th cent. A.D.) 


21. Pabna (Bangladesh) : Madhainagar C.P. of Laksmanasena 


(13th cent. A.D.) 


22. Puri (Orissa) : BhuvaneSvar Prasasti of Bhatta 


Bhavadeva (11th-12th cent. A.D.) 


23. Rajshahi (Bangladesh) : (i) Dhanaidaha C.P. of Kumara- 
gupta I (5th cent. A.D.) 
(44) Kalakuri C.P, of the Gupta 
period (5th cent. A.D.) 
(iii) Paharpur C.P. of the Gupta 
period (5th cent. A.D.) 
(iv) Bhaturia Stone Inscr. of 
Rajyapala (10th cent. A.D.) 
(v) Deopara Pragasti of Vijayasena 


(12th cent. A.D.). 


24. Sylhet (Bangladesh) : (i)Nidhanpur C.P.s of Bhaskara- 


varman (7th cent. A.D.) 


(ii) Kalapur C.P. of Samanta 
Marundanatha (7th cent. A.D.) 
(iii) PaSchimbhag C.P. of Sricandra 
(1ith-12th cent. A.D.) 
(iv) Bhatera C.P. of Govinda 
KeSavadeva (13th cent. A.D.) 
(v) Bhatera C.P. of TSanadeva 


(13th cent. A.D.) 


25. Tippera (Bangladesh) : (i) Baghaura Image Inscr. of 

Mahipala I (10th cent. A.D.) 

(ii) Narayanpur Image Inscr.of 
Mahipala I (10th cent. A.D.) 

(iii) Bharellad Image Inscr.of 
Ladahavandra (11th-12th cent. 
A.D.) 

(iv) Mainamati C.P.s of Ladahacandra 
(11th-12th cent. A.D.). 

(v) Mandhuk Imdge Inscr. of 


Gopala III (12th cent. A.D.) 


26. Twenty-four Parganas (West Bengal) : (i) Barrackpore C.P. 
of Vijayasena (12th cent. A.D.) 
(1i) Govindapur C.P. of Laksmana-~ 


sena (12th cent. A.D.) 


(iii) Sundarban C.P. of Laksmana- 
sena (12th cent. A.D.) 

(iv) Raksakali Island (Sundarban) 

C.P. of Madommanapala (13th 


century A.D.) 


27. Varanasi (U.P.) : (i) Saranath Image Inscr. of 
Jayapala (9th cent. A.D.) 
(ii) Saranath Image Inser. of 
Mahipala I (10th cent. A.D.). 
(iii) Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva 


(11th-12th cent. A.D.). 


Addendum 


Key to the Map : Location of the findspots of 


Inscriptions. 


18a. Murshidabad :; Saktipur C.P. of Laksmanasena. 
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LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS 


CP. - Copper-plate, I. - Image, M. Metal, S. - Stone, 
T. - Temple, G.E. - Gupta era, V.S. - Vikrama Samvat. 


Maurya Record 


3rd_century B.C. (approx.) 


Date Material Name of the Findspot References 
ek tr sia ruler 
EI. XXI. 853 
THQ. 1934, 


Gupta Records 


4th century A.D. (approx.) 


- Rock Candravarman Susunia S.I.I. 3513 
Ble Ali«3i i, 
CBI. 40 


Sth century A.D. 


113 G.E. CP. Kumaragupta Dhanaidaha S.I.I. 287; 
EI, XVII.347, 
CBI. 42 

120 G.E. DO - Kalaikuri $.I.I. 3523. 


EI. XXXI.573 
THQ. XIX. 12. 


124 G.E. Do Kumaragupta Damodarpur SI.I. 290; 
EI. XV.120, 
CBI. 45 


Date 


128 G.E. 


128 G.E. 


159 G.E. 


163 GLE. 


169 G.E 


Material 


CP 


Do 


Do 


Do 


« Do 


6th century A.D. 


188 G.E 


224 G.E 


« Do 


« Do 


6th century A.D. 


3rd reg 
yr. 


-Do 
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Name of the 


eee 00s ae 


Kumaragupta 


Budhagupta 


Vainyagupta 


/ 


Sri Gupta 


Findspot 


‘Damodarpur 


Baigram 


Paharpur 


Damodarpur 


Nandapur 


Gunaighar 


Post-Gupta Records 


Dharmaditya 


Faridpur 


References 


Ibid. P.292; 
Ibid. P.128}3 
CBI. 47. 


SI. 3553 
EI. XXI. 78. 


SI.I. 359; 
EI. XX. 61. 


SI.I. 3323 
EI. XV. 135. 


SI.I. 328. 
CBI. 6% 


Sisls 382, 


THQ. VI. 53. 


SI.I. 337. 


SI. 350; 
IA. XXXIX, 
1910, P.195. 


Date Material 


errant 


18th reg. Do 
yr. 


33(or 3) Do 
reg. yr. 


4 


7th reg. Do 
yr. 


14th reg. Do 
yr. 


7th century A.D. 


- CP 


- Do 
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Name of the Finds pot 
__.. ruler 


Dharmaditya Faridpur 


Do Do 


Gopacandra Mallasarul 


Samacaradeva Faridpur 


Do Ghugrahati 


Pre-Pala Records 


(nos.1 and 2) 


= Do 


= Do 


Nidhanpur 
Sasanka Midnapore 
Do Ganjam 


Jayanaga Vappaghosa- 
vata 


References 


ieee seminoma 


SI. 3543 IA. 
1910, P.200. 


SI. 357. IA., 
1910, P. 204. 


Sle La. 359% 
EI. XXITI.159. 


Unpublished 
ref. HAB. 


EI. XVIII. 74. 


EI. XII. 65; 
XIX. 115; ks. 
P. 1£f,, CPSP. 


JRASBL. XI.1. 


EI. VI. 144. 


EI. XVIII. 603 
XIX. 286. 


Date Material 


= Do 


79th reg Do 
yr. (Nos. 
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Name of the 


Lokanatha 


¢ “ak ~ 
Sridharanarata 


Marundanatha 
Jayavardhana 
Devakhadga 


and 2) 


Prabhavati 


Finds pot 


settee cnet 


Tippera 
Kailan 


Kalapur 
Ragholi 


Ashrafpur 


Deulbadi 


(Devakhadga's wife) 


References 


cee cerita AGRA TR aS 


EI. XV. 3015 
THQ. XXIII.230. 


SI. II. 
XXIII. 


IHQ. 
221. : 


CPS. 68. 


EI. IX. 41. 
MASB. I. 853 
JPASB. NS. 
XIX. 375. 


EI. XVII. 357. 


Records of the Palas and their contemporaries 


8th century A.De 


26th reg. S. 
yr. 


32n@ reg. CP. 
yr. 


Dharmapala 


Do 


Bodh-Gaya 


Khalimpur 


Nalanda 


JASB. N.S. IV. 
1013 GL. 29. 
CHI. 1125 


EI. IV. 
GL. 9; 


2433 
CBI.9%6. 


Nalanda. 84; 
EI.. XXIII.290. 


Date 


9th reg. 
Vr. 


25th reg. 
yr. 


33rd reg. 
Vi« 


39th or 
35th reg. 
yr. 


9th century A.D. 


Material 


I. 


CP, 


Do 


Votive 
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Name of the 


ruler 


Devapala 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Vigrahapalal 


Findspot 


Kurkihar 


Hilsa 


Monghyr 


Nalanda 


Ghosrawa 


Nalanda 


(Asutosh 
Museum) 


Nalanda 


(or SirapalaI) Bihar 


Jayapala 


Saranath 


References 


JBORS. 
251. 


XXVI. 


JBORS. X. 333 
Nalanda. 87. 


EI. XVIII.304; 
GL. 335 CBI.115 


EI, XVII. 3183 
V.R.S Monograph 
No. 1, JRASB.L. 
Vite: 219% 


IA. XVIT.3075 
GL. 457 CBI. 132 


Nalanda. 88. 


ARIE. 1949-50, 
P. 8. 


Nalanda. 88. 


JASB. N.S. 

IV. 1083 PB. 
573 JRASBL.IV. 
390. 


ASI. 1907-8.75,. 


Date 


5th reg. 
yr. 


7th reg. 
yr. 


9th reg. 
yr. 


17th reg. 
yr. 


54th reg. 
yr. 


Material 


Temple 


s 


CP. 


10th century A.D. 


24th reg. 
yre 


28th reg. 
yr. 


31st reg. 
yr. 


32(or 31) 
reg. yr. 


32nd reg. 
yrs 


P 


I 


Do 
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Name of the 
ruler 


Findspot 


Vigrahapala I Rajauna 


Narayanapala 


Do 


Rajyapala 


Do 


Do 


Gaya 
Indian 
Museum 


Bhagalpur 


Bihar 


Badal 


Nalanda 


Kurkihar 


Kurkihar 


Referenees 


THQ. XXIX.301. 


P.B. 603 EI, 
XXXV. 225. 


PB. 61-2. 


TA. XV. 304; 
GL. 55; CBI.164. 


XLVII.110; 
(1328 B.S.) 


IA. 
SPP. 
169. 


EI. 
GL. 


II. 160; 
70; CBI. 181. 


IA. XLVII. III; 
JRASBL. VX.7. 


JBORS. XXVI. 
246. 


JBORS. XXVI. 
250. 


Ibid. P. 247. 


Ibid. P. 248. 


Date 


Material 
- s 
ist reg, I 
yr. 


6th reg. CP. 
vr 


3rd (2nd) Do 
reg. yr. 


8th reg. Terra- 
yre cotta 


19th reg, I 
yre 


19th reg. I 
yr. 


1083(V.S.) Do 


3rd reg. Do 
yr. 
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Name of the 


ruler 


Rajyapala 


Gopala II 


Do 


Vigrahapala- 


ne & 


Do 


Do (IIorIII) 


Mahipala I 


Findspot 


Bhaturya 


Nalanda 
Mandhuk 


(Tippera) 


Jajilpara 


Bodh-Gaya 


Kurkihar 


Do 


Do 


Saranath 


Baghaura 


References 


EI. XXXIII. 
1503; IHQ. 
XXXI. 215. 


JASB. N.S.IV. 
1053 GL. 86. 


IHQ. XXVIII. 
55: 


JAS. XVII.1373 
Bharatavarsa, 
1344B.S., Pt.I, 
P. 264. 


JASB. N.S. IV. 
105; GL. 88. 


JBORS. XXVI. 
37, 240, 


Ibid. 37. 


Ibid. 36, 239. 


Ibid. 37, 240. 


IA. XIV. 1393 
JASB.1906, 
P. 445, CBI.220. 


EI. XVII. 355. 


~ 482 - 


Date 


Material Name of the 
. ruler 
4th reg. I Mahipala I 
yr. 
5th reg. CP. Do 
yr. 
9th reg. Do Do 
Vrs 
1lith reg. S Do 
yr. 
1ith reg. I Do 
yr. 
13th reg. Do Do 
yr. 
31st (21) Do Do 
reg. yr. 
48th reg. Do Do 
yr. 
Do Do 
_« P Kunjaragha- 
. tavarsa 
13th reg. CP. Nayapala 


yr, 


Findspot 


Narayanpur 


Belwa 


Bangarh 


Nalanda 


Bodh-Gaya 


Valgudar 


Kurkihar 


Imadpur 


Tetrawan 


Bangada 


Irda 


References 


IC, IX.121. 


BL. XXIXs 13 
SPP. Vol. 54, 
41; SASL. XVII. 
149; 


EI, XIV. 324; 
GL. 913 CBI. 


JASB. N.S. IV. 
1063 GL. 104. 


PB. 75. 


EI. XXVIII.137. 


JBORS. XXVI. 
245. 
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EI. XXI1.150. 


Lith century A.D. 


Date 


15th reg. 
yr. 


15th reg. 
yr. 


5th reg. 
Vr. 


-lith reg. 
yr. 


12th reg. 
yr. 


13th reg. 
Vix 


17th reg. 
yr. 


' 24th reg. 
yr. 


3rd reg. 
yr. 


14th reg. 
ee 


Material 


Do 


CP. 


Do 


CP. 
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Name of the 
ruler 


Nayapala 


Do 


Vigrahapala 


Til 


Do 


Do 


Do 


(II or IIT) 


Ramapala 


Findspot 


Gaya 


Gaya 


Belwa 


Amgachi 


Bihar 


Bangaon 


(Bhagalpur) 


Naulagadh 


Tetrawan 


Monghyr Dt 
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JRASBL. IV.390. 


ARTE. 1949-50, 
Pp. 8. 


Date 

26th reg. I 
yr. 

37th reg. S 
yr. 

42nd reg. I 
yre 
= S) 


Material 
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Name of the 


ao euler 


Ramapala 


Do 


Findspot 


Arma 


Monghyr 


Chandimau 


Asutosh 
Museum 


References 


Ibid. 
P, 17. 


1960-1 


BP, 8. 


PB. 93-4. 


ARIE. 1949-50, 
Pp. 8. 


Records of the Contemporaries of 


lith-12th century A.D. 


2nd reg. CP. 
yr. 


12th reg. Do 
yr. 


Bhavadeva 


Anandadeva 
Balabhata 


Kantideva 


Asiatic- 
Society, 
Calcutta 


Salvan 
Vihara 
(Lalmai- 
Mainamati 
Hills) 


Do 


Do 


Chittagong 


the Palas 


JASL. XVII. 
(1951), 83-94. 


Indian Palaeo- 
graphy, P.135. 


Unpub. ref. 
PCCRB. P,. 39. 


Unpub. Ibid. 
sy. 35< 


EI. XXXVI, 
313-18. 
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Date Material Name of the Findspot Referemces 
5th reg. CP. Sricandra PasSchim- CPS. 813 


(Sylhet) 92. 


= Do Do Dhutta EI. XXXIII. 
134. 
44th (46) Do Do Madanpur EI. XXVIII. 
reg. yr. 51, 337% 
- Do Do Rampal EI. XII. 1363 


IB. 13 CBI.222 


aa Do Do Kedarpur EI. XVII.188; 
IB. 103 CBI.231. 


90 
24th reg. Do Kalyancan- Dacca PIHC. 23, Pt.I, 
yr. dra P. 36. 
18th reg. I Ladahacan-~ Bharella EI. XVII. 349. 
yr. dra 


P. 363 EDEP. 


- Do Do Do Ibid. 

- Do Do Charpatra Unpub. ref. 
Mura (Lalmai PCCRB, P.43. 
Mainamati) 


Hills) 


Date 


12th reg. 
yr. 


23rdq reg. 
yr. 


5th reg. 
yr. 


35th reg. 
yr. 


14th reg. 
yr. 


Material 


CP, 


Do 


CP, 


CP, 


Do 


Do 
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Name of the 
ruler 


Ladahacandra 


Govinda- 
candra 


Do 

Do 
Bhojavarman 
Harivarman 
Bhatta 


Bhavadeva 


Samalavar- 
man 


=7 
Isvaraghosa 


Gopala III 


Findspot References 

Charpatra Ibid. 

Mura(Lalmai 

Mainamati 

Hills) 
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ASI. 1936-73 
P. 130. 


Mandhuk IHQ. XXVIII. 


55. 


ety ee 


Date Material Name of the 
ruler 
- Ss Gopala III 
3rd reg. I Madanpala 
yr. 
Sth reg. CP. Do 
yr. 
14th reg. I Do 
yr. 
14th reg. P Do 
yr. 
18th reg. I Do 
yr. 
(1083 saka) 
1201 (V.S.)Do Do 
1232 (v.S.) $ Govindapala 


Findspot 


Nimdighi 


Bihar 


Manahali 


Jaynagar 


Arma 


Valgudar 


Nongadh 


Gaya 
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Records of the Senas and their Vassals 


i2th century A.D. 


62nd reg. CF. 
yr. 


Vijayasena 


Barrackpur 


Deopara 


SEES RRR cE 


EI. XV. 278; 
IB. S7. 
EI. I. 3053 


TB. 42. 


Date 


2nd reg. Do 
yr. 


2nd (3rd) CP. 
reg. yr. 


4 


2nd (3rd) Do 
reg. yr. 


3rd reg. fo 
yre 


3rd reg. 
yr. i 


6th reg. CP. 
yr. 


1118 Saka Do 


Material 
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Name of the 
ruler 
Vijayasena 
Valladlasena 


Do 


Laksmanasena 


Do 


Dommanapaéla 


Findspot 


Paikore 


Sanokhar 


Naihati 


Govinda 
pur 


References 
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(Kultalad 
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Saktipur 
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CBI. 226 


IB. 1693 CBI.290 


IB. 813 CBI.303. 


JASB. (1913) 
2893 IB.116. 


EI. XXI. 211. 


EI. XXX. 42. 
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Records of the Senas and their SuUCCESSOIrS 


13th century A.D. 


Date Material 
27th reg. CP, 
yr. 
- Do 
14th reg. Do 
yr. 
~ Do 
3rd reg. Do 
yr. 
1156(Saka) Do 
1158(Saka) Do 


1165 (Saka) 


Do 


Do 


Name of the 
Yuler<. 


Laksmanasena 


Do 


Vigvaripa- 
sena 


Kegavasena 


Damodara- 
deva 


Do 


Dagaratha- 
aeva 


Findspot 


Bhowal 


Madhai- - 
nagar 


Madanpada 
Madhyapada 


(Sahitya 
Parisat) 


Edilpur 


Mehar 


Sobharam- 
pur 


Chittagong 


Adavadi 
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IB. 1813 
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1332 (B.S.), 
Pt. I, P. 78. 


Date Material 


1151 (Kali Do 
Era) 


17th reg. Do 
yr. 


1141 (Saka) Do 
17th reg. 
yr. 


83rd Laks- Ss 
mana Era 
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Name of the Findspot 


ruler a oe 
Dagaratha- Pakamoda 
deva 
Govinda Bhatera 
Kesgavadeva 
SS fmm 
Isanadeva Do 


Ranavankamalla Maina- 


Harikaladeva mati 
PithIipati Janibigha 
Acarya 

Jayasena 
Pithipati Bodh Gaya 
aAcarya 


Buddhasena 
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